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McDANIEL 
GRAIN 
DRIER 


Will remove from 


grain any _ percent- 


age of moisture de- 


SR li sired. Hot or cold 


NA Tea air or both can be 


mH 
used. 
ll Built for any capa- 
TTT Pas city. 


DEV = plier eo NIAGARA RECEIVING SEPARATOR 


tion. 


Especially adapted for cleaning all kinds of grain. Steel sieves. Deep 


Hundreds in daily ring oiling boxes. Cleaners that keep the sieves clean at all times. 


use. ; ; } ae 
e Built of steel, wood, or wood covered with steel, in capacities from 30 to 


4000 bushels per hour. 


Write Us 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO., “"_ Lockport, N. Y. 


NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
BUT A SOURCE OF REVENUE 


| No Bother 


Enables 


Shippers to 
9 to Operate 
Collect ae 
Clai 
ete Never 
Gets Out 
Requires he 
No Order 
Repairs 


Sidney Corn Sheller and poe Combined Occupies Will Not 
@ Made to shell and clean corn perfectly and will Small Rust 
do so at rated capacity. Made in all sizes, has Space or 
adjustable cylinder so that the cylinder of sheller —— Wear Out 


~ Most 


Economical 


can; be adjusted to the condition of the corn wh le 
machine isin motion. Fan made to d scharge in 
either direction. 


@ When in the market for Shellers, Cleaners, 
Drags, Dumps, Manlifts, etc., write us for Catalog 
No. 25 and discount sheet. 


The Philip Smith Mfg. Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


60 Days’ 
Trial 


to 
- Install 


PORTABLE BAGGER 
Write for Catalog. 


National Automatic Scale Co. 


Bloomington, Jllinois 
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Profitable | 
| Feed Grinding | 


1. Power—We have letters and references 
absolutely proving large saving of power. 


to 


Installation—Single, direct, open-belt 
drive, no special counter, no reserve 
drives necessary, no quarter twist belts. 


3.. Capacity — ‘‘Your American Special 
grinds as much, if not more, and finer 
than any 20-inch double plate mull.’’ 


4. Floor Space—Does not exceed two- 
thirds of the space occupied by other 
mills of like capacity. Absolutely rigid. 


5. Feed-—Will grind oats, barley, rye, corn, 
screenings, cob meal, rice hulls, oat hulls, 
anything that will make feed. 


6. Ground Feed—Not superheated or 
burned, but delivered practically cool. 


TRIAL OFFER 


We will be pleased to ship the AMERICAN 
SPECIAL on tria!, you to be the sole judge 
as to its satisfactory operation. 


Shall We Send You Our mad Catalog? 


THE AMERICAN MACHINERY CO. 


Port Huron, Mich., U. S. A. 


Feed Grinding is Profitable 


if you have the right sort of a grinder. A poor machine 
will eat up profits faster than youcan make them. 


The Monarch Ball Bearing 
Attrition Mill 


is a sure profit-getter. With it we guarantee a 
saving of one-third in power, and that’s a 
big item in feed grinding. 


Full particulars on application. 


Sprout, Waldron & Company 


Box 320, MUNCY, PA. 


THE MILL THAT 


MAKES MONEY 


Quality and Capacity Can’t Be Equaled 
The Best Corn and peed erger. on Earth 


RING OILING QUICK RELEASE 
BOXES ATTACHMENT 


By which perfect By which the plates can 
lubrication of the be thiown apart without 
bearings is insured. disturbing the adjustm. nt. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


FEEDER 


By which the grain is easily conveyed 
vented from striking together to the grinding plates, making a 
when hopper is empty. positive and noiseless feed. 

MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


_ MUNSON’ BROS. COMPANY 


General Mill Furnishers 


UTICA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SPRING COLLAR 


By which the plates are pre- 
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Prinz Automatic Separator 
| stands at the head of its class | 


It is practically a combination of two machines in one, as two 
grades of grain can be treated on it independently at the same time 


Some of its Advantages: 


NO LOST SURFACE—Automatic gate spreads grain entire 
width of each sieve. 


FULL SIEVE CAPACITY—Patented steel cleaner working on 
top of sieves keeps them constantly clean. 


SEPARATION OF IMPURITIES—Perfectly arranged suction 
makes machine dustless. Seed screens at head of 
each and every sieve. 


These are only a few of the advantages of the Prinz Automatic 
Separator. There are many more. 


Write for further information 


THE PRINZ & RAU MEG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Represented by A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; F. E. Lehman, 124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo.; 
C. H. Near, 757 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beardslee, 106 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
European Representatives, Ingenieur Bureau ‘‘Zwijndrecht,”’? Prins Mauritsplein, La, The Hague, Holland. 
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economical. 


HE PROVEN SHIELD FOR IRON ou of tives INERT 
PIGMENTS, GOOD COVERING CAPACITY, DURABILITY 
RECORDs IN ALL CLIMATES. Write for Booklet 17-B. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


Grains Clover and Grass Seeds, 
SEEDS OO 'cws ce rnunry, 
4, 9 and II South Main St. SAINT LOUS 


For Corn and Oats 


Will clean wheat when 
a wheat screen is pro- 
vided. 

New Tossing Move- 
ment and Device which 
turns the cobs and 
shucks over and saves 
all the corn, also the 
screenings. 


Notice that the cleaned grain leaves the Cleaner under 
the center, making it very convenient to spout in any direction. 

Easily and cheaply installed. Simply spout the corn 
and cob to the Cleaner and the a ee spreader takes 
care of it. 

No Bracing necessary. Bolt it to the floor and Block 
against the pull of the Belt. 


The U. S. Corn Sheller 


Our No. 1 and 2 on a wood 
frame with separate fan and 
Lock Wheel Adjustment al- 
always gives 


Entire Satisfaction. 


It saves time any money 
when installed or repaired. 


Write us before buying. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., "3guis2o™ 


If you use gears you should have our Catalog No. 34. 


We manufacture a very complete line of Gears 1-inch pitch and larger; 
they are noted for their strength, durability, true rims, accurate 


pitch. and smooth running. Hence they are highly efficient and 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO., irittcsinsts, Chicago 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street. 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OAT$, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most. useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


$1.26 
Mitchell Bros. & Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


You Lose 
Every Time 


you use scales that are 
inaccurate. You rob your- 
self or cheat a Gustomer— 
a losing proposition in 
either case. 


Fairbanks 
Automatic Scales 


respond fully to the demand for accuracy, 
simplicity, efficiency and durability. 
Trashy grain will not clog them. All in 
plain sight above the floor. Has less 
mechanism and will do more than any 
other. 


Write for Catalog No. 544 AW. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


481 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Pays for Itself in Power Saved 
[ b] 
Barnard’s Ball Bearing 


Barley and Malt Mill | ¥ 


The Lightest Running Mill of its Class on the Market 


Will save over 50% of the 
power required by babbitted 
mills of the same class. 


Is especially suited for roll- 
ing steamed barley, oats or 
wheat, or for grinding and 
erushing malt and other 
cereals 


For crushing barley for feed- 
ing purposes it- has no equal. 
It is fully described and 
illustrated in our latest cir- 
cular. 


For information about our 
line of Flour Mill, Elevator, 
Cereal, Feed, MaJt and Cement 
Mill machinery, write us or any 
one of the following special 
sales agents. 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. 


J SPECIAL SALES AGENTS 


W.S. BRASHEAR, 421 East Pine Street, Springfield, Mo. 
WM. EBERT, 2028 Midland Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
am G. CLARK, 1116 Fisher Building, Chicago, iil. 
C. DARBY. Williamsport. Md. 
WILLRORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
DONALDSON, 568 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
W. a REYNOLDS, Jackson, Mich. 
BARNARD MBG. CO., Spokane, Wash, 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of main- 
tenance. Has great capacity and requires compara- 
tively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


pu 
SS 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 
Established 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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WESTERN 


Shellers and Cleaners. 
play an important part in the hundreds of ele- 
vators throughout the corn growing sections. They 
are acknowledged leaders; the product of over forty 
years’ experience. 


WESTERN Eniipieak for Elevators 


“includes a complete line of highest efficiency, which 
is described in our general Catalog No..26. Every . 


elevator should have2 one. ‘Write today. 


Union Iron Works 
Decatur, Ill. 


All the Successful!) HESS- DRIED 


ALFALFA PLANTS 
USE 
THE WILLIAMS OUTFIT 


We Build Complete Plants. 
We Have 1700 Mills in Successful Operation. 


We Have Expert Alfalfa Men in the Field Ready to Give You 
an Estimate. 


Grind Alfalfa, Corn, Oats, Peavines, Etc. Write for Bulletin 7 and 
ee What We Have to Offer. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 


COMPANY 


FACTORY: 
2701 No. Broadway - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
i 428 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
ih A. G. Olds, 1710 Glen Arm Place, Denver, Colo. 


Dried 


HESS GRAIN DRI- 
ERS are used every- 
where, by Grain 
Handlers, large and 
, small. 


We make small sizes 
for country elevators 
and large ones for 
terminal elevators; 

eight regular sizesin all. 


No. 3 Ideal HESS Drier and Cooler. 
The Car-load .a Day size. » Send for Booklet. 


Hess Warming and VentilatingCo. | 
910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO. | 
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Combination Seed and Grain Cleaners 


Our line of Clipper Seed and Grain Cleaners 
will give equally good satisfaction in cleaning clover, 
timothy, alsike, alfalfa, flax, millet, cane, kaffir corn, 
wheat, oats or any other kind of seed or grain. 


The Clipper has two strong combination fea- 
tures: ‘Traveling Brushes on the screens and Special 
Air Controller. The first keeps the screen perfora- 
tions and meshes clear all the time and the second 
regulates the Vertical Blast to exacily meet the 
requirements of the stock you are cleaning. 


We have an endless variety of perforated zinc 
screens, also of the best grade of woven wire screens 
in square and oblong meshes. 


All of our machines are well made with close 
fitting joints. They can be changed from grain to 
seed by simply changing the screens and regulating 
the vertical blast. 


Easily installed and simple to operate, they always give satisfaction 
Wrate for catalog and prices. 


for FERRELL & CO, sacnaw. w.s. wcu. 


More of the INVINCIBLE Corn and Cob Separators 


are being sold and used today than all others combined— 
There is but one reason for it—they do the work better than others. 
Let us send you one today. 


j Eureka’ Dryers us 


IN EVERY CASE EXCEED 
THE CAPACITY GUARANTEED 


Consequently a user can handle corn containing any | 


amount of moisture, without reducing the capacity. 


READ WHAT A USER SAYS, AFTER ONE SEASON’S WORK: 
Piqua, Ohio, February 26th, 1910. 
The S. Howes Company, 
Silver Creek, N. Y. ‘ 
Gentlemen:—We used the Corn Dryer on about thirty cars last Fall 
and found that you had more than exceeded your guarantee. We have no 
figures to give you as we had no Moisture Tester, but we dried 160 bushels 
of Green Corn per hour, with 30 pounds of steam, and put it in condition 
for carrying four weeks to New England. 
Our broker said we had the best corn that had arrived in that section. 
We would not be without the Dryer at any cost. 
: Very truly, 
C. N. ADLARD. 


Investigate Them SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U S. A. 


THE S. HOWES COMPANY REPRESENTED BY 


F. J. Mur, hy, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
he Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C.L.H 
“*Eureka Works,’ Silver Creek, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


ogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
rank E. Kingsbury, Terminal Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
J.J. Crofut & Co., 613 McKay Bldg. Portland, Ore. 
has. H,. Sterling, Jefferson House, Toledo, Ohio. 
C. Wilkinson, 6027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. H. Morley, 512 Traders Building, Chicago, Ill 


“Eureka” Dryers are guaranteed to give Perfect Satisfaction N y N fF BLE GR Al N F LE A N E R F 0 M p A N Y : 
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MONITOR 


“TWO-IN-ONE” GRAIN CLEANER 


ay 


| 


Qi) 


A BIG SAVING 
IN POWER 


A BIG SAVING 
IN FLOOR SPACE 


THE LARGEST CAPACITY CLEANER 


Capacity is what we aimed for in designing this new ‘‘Two-In-One’”’ elevator cleaner. We have maintained exceptionally 
capable cleaning qualities and also obtained enormous capacity for this machine, Elevator and grain men should investi- 
gate our claim for this new model Monitor. We are in a position to guarantee superior work with a wonderful saving in 
floor space, power, operating and maintaining expenses. This machine is quite unlike any other cleaner offered the handler 
of grain—our illustrated descriptions will interest you. 


ITS NEW FEATURES 


IT JS VIRTUALLY TWO MACHINES IN ONE 


Each side of machine operates independently of the other. 


IT IS A TWO FAN MACHINE 


The air separations are acted upon and governed by Monitor Internal Compensating Air Regulators—a patented feature. 
These insure a wide range of air cleaning results with the closest possible regulation, 


IT HAS THREE SCREEN SEPARATIONS 


Each side of machine has a complete unit of screens. These perform three repeated operations. Automatic sieve cleaners 
may be attached when desired. ; 


SHOES HAVE OPPOSED COUNTERBALANCED DRIVE 


The weight of the two shoes is identical, thus securing exceptionally smooth running and insuring perfect operation. 


ECCENTRICS HAVE AUTOMATIC DISC OILERS 
The entire driving parts are housed in a heavy iron reservoir dust proof, and having removable hood. These cont in 
Monitor automatic disc oilers—the only automatic oiling device of its kind in use. 


MAIN BEARINGS ARE OF SELF-OILING TYPE 


The main shafts are of open hearth steel turned to actual size. These are extra heavy. The bearings in which these shafts 
travel are deep reservoir self oiling type. : 


AUTOMATIC FORCE FEEDERS 


The feeding arrangements for this machine are exceptionally capable, being our exclusive design of revolving force feeder. 


THE SIMPLEST CONSTRUCTED LARGE CAPACITY CLEANER BUILT 


We have produced exceptional simplified details of construction for the entire building of this machine, All parts are 
easily accessible and can be quickly adjusted to suit varying conditions. 
HIGH CLASS GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


Every detail of this machine has been worked out along lines we know to. be absolutely perfect. Material and workman- 
manship are the best to be found in a grain cleaner of any kind. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


AGENTS 


Minneapolis, Minn —A. F. Shuler, 316 Fourth Ave. South Wichita, Kans.—J. B. Ruthrauff, 301 S. Lawrence St. Jackson, Mich.—A. H. Smith, 206 Lansing Avenue 
Chicago, Ill.—F. M. Smith, 608 Traders Building St. Louis, Mo,—S. J. McTiernan, 25 Merchants Exchange Akron, Ohio—A. S. Garman 
Portland, Ore.—C. J. Groat, 404 Concord Building Owego, N. Y.—J. H. Foote 
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NEW ELEVATOR AT TEXAS CITY. 


Just six miles across the bay from Galveston, Tex- 
as, is the port of Texas City. It is counted as a part 
of the port of Galveston and its shipping business 
is conducted by Galveston interests. In order to 
complete its facilities the Texas City Transporta- 
tion Company last fall contracted with James Stew- 
art & Co., of Chicago, for the construction of the 
half-million-bushel grain storage, cleaning and ship- 
ping elevator which is illustrated on this page. The 


basement also, as well as two No. 8 Invincible Ware- 
house Separators on the first floor and an Invin- 
cible Aspirator placed in the basement. The power 
is conducted to the conveyor belts under the storage 
bins and pits by line shafting and rope transmis- 
sion. 

Grain leaves the distributing floor of the working 
house by means of two 36-inch belt conveyors which 
deliver it to the twelve-storage bins, to the five in- 
terstitial bins or to a spout that directs it to the 
wharf coryeyor sixty feet below. The conveyor gal- 


is placed just outside the elevator. Grain reaches 
the drier through a 12-inch screw conveyor, which 
delivers it to the boot of the cleaner leg. A 20-horse 
power motor in the drier house operates two fans of 
large dimenesions. 

A traveling conveyor bridge is a unique feature of 
the system for loading steamers. This conveyor 
bridge, which is 52 feet long and 47 feet high, tray- 
els between the conveyor gallery and the slip for a 
distance of 1,100 feet and carries grain from the 
gallery over the tracks and docks to the hold of 


WORKING HOUSE, 


elevator is now completed, and has direct rail con- 
nections with all Galveston roads. | 

The working house consists of a working-story; 
eight circular bins with nine interstices, extending 
upwards to a height of 56 feet; and a concrete 
cupola five stories high. A concrete track shed ac- 
commodates three tracks beneath each of which is 
a steel receiving sink of carload capacity. A 36- 
inch belt conveyor removes the grain from the 
sinks to the boot of a receiving leg with a capacity 
of 10,000 bushels per hour. This leg is operated by 
a 50-horsepower electric motor located on the ma- 
chinery floor of the cupola. A large shipping leg 
in the middle of the elevator has an elevating ca- 
pacity of 18,000 bushels per hour. Grain can be 
' spouted to its boot from any bin in the working- 
house. The leg is operated by a 75-horsepower 
motor located alongside the head pulley. 

A 50-horsepower electric motor operates the other 
machinery of the working story and that in the 


‘ 


GRAIN TANKS AND CONVEYOR GALLERIES AT TEXAS 
James Stewart & Co.} Chicago, Engineers-and Contractors. 


lery through which the grain is carried from this 
spout to the traveling conveyor bridge is 1,390 feet 
long and has but two right angle changes of direc- 
tion. 

The first two stories of the cupola contain the 
distributing spouts. The second distributing story 
contains three swivel spouts, two from the scale 
hoppers, one from the head of the cleaning leg, by 
which grain may be spouted directly to any of the 
workhouse bins, to the No. 6 Hess Grain Drier, to 
the car-loading spout, or to belt conveyors running 
out over storage bins and to the wharf conveyors. 
A 50-horsepower motor operates these conveyors. 

There are two 1,600-bushel scales with steel hop- 
pers in the scale story. In the same story is the 
head pulley of the cleaning leg. The garner story 
contains a 10-horsepower motor for operating the 
passenger elevators. In the top story are the head 
pulleys of the receiving and shipping legs. 

A No. 65 Hess Drier, encased in a fireproof house, 


CITY, TEXAS. 


any vessel lying in the slip. Thus any boat can 
be loaded without moving from its dock berth. The 
traveling conveyor bridge is operated by a man 
stationed in the top, who, in addition to controlling 
the cross conveyor, operates the movement of the 
bridge up and down at the rate of 100 feet per min- 
ute. Power is supplied by motor, the current being 
delivered by the trolley system. 

The elevating, conveying and power transmission 
machinery was furnished by the Weller Mfg. Co., 
of Chicago. 


The annual statement of the grain inspector lo- 
cated at Fort William shows that during the period 
navigation was open on the Great Lakes, April 
13 to December 6, 1910, Canadian vessels carried to 
Canadian and foreign ports 40,115,640 bushels of 
wheat, 1,586,471 bushels of oats, 1,104,664 bushels of 
barley, 952,524 bushels of flax seed, and 284,967 bush- 
els of screenings. 
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{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
CONCERNING THE PER CAPITA 
CONSUMPTION. 


BY P. S. GOODMAN. 

While some folks may worry over what we eat, 
the grain trade has as its special concern how much 
we eat—of the farinaceous foods. The per capita 
consumption of wheat is such a flexible affair, as 
laid down by the compilers of statistics, that it is 
no wonder the average searcher after the truth 
becomes perplexed, and reaches his conclusion by 
accepting the estimate of the authority whom he 
considers the best in the grain or flour trade. The 
whole trouble starts with the absurd tables pre- 
sented annually with great seriousness by the sta- 
tistician of the Department of Agriculture. 

This authority has no brain-racking puzzle to 
work out to reach his conclusion; he takes the carry 
over in reported second hands, largely a guess; and 
the farm reserves, wholly a guess, and adds to them 
the officially reported crop; deducts the year-end 
carry over, the reserves, the exports and the as- 
sumed seeding requirements, and the balance is what 
we ate, or ought to have eaten, or might have eaten 
—all depending upon whether the sum of crop 
uesses was correct. Hence the variation from 
.75 bushels to last year’s record of 5.67 bushels. 
The man who drops into the grain statistics and 
accepts the Government’s figures is amazed at the 
terrific jump per capita from.1902 to 1910. The 
whole trouble was in poor crop guessing prior to 
1902; and while the Agricultural Bureau was shak- 
en up by the last census returns, it did not readjust 
its previous figures; so we shall go along for all 
time with the reputation of having become great 
bread eaters over night. 

The guessing proposition is very cleyer—if you 
guess right. It is like the average politician before 
a direct primary, trying to figure out who will win. 
If he hits the right man, he stands in with the ad- 
ministration; if he landed-on a dead one, he has 
another chance at the next primaries. 

But what is the use of guessing on this matter? 
The thing that has surprised me, in the attitude of 
the maker of statistical tables, the compiler of seri- 
cus publications for the grain trade, is the utter 
ignoring of the actual per capita consumption as 
ascertained by the census department at five-year 
intervals. Possibly the compilers and publishers 
are ignorant of these returns. I know the trade 
is without the general knowledge; for the most 
frequent question I have asked me from time to 
time is that of per capita consumption. 

I have adhered in crop estimates for some years 
to a 5%-bushel per capita consumption of wheat, 
as the average disappearance over a series of years 
equals 51% bushels per capita, and the census re- 


o 
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turns five years ago were slightly less than that. 


figure. I know that some of the experts, when 
trying to help a market up or down, have shown, 
with diabolical simplicity, that we were on a fam- 
ine basis when they used 6-bushel per capita; and 
some other fellow about the same time showed we 
were glutted with supplies because his figuring of 
4% bushels worked out that way. 

In opening up the manufacturers’ returns on the 
milling of wheat, I know I shall invite the criticism 
of some who hold priority in grain statistics and 
bring myself into the sweeping circles of scorn for 
accepting the census returns on the milling of 
wheat. The great trouble about this census de- 
partment is its awful adherence to facts and its 
perversity in making an actual count after the 
thing inquired of if accountable has been accounted 
in dollars and cents, or weighed on the scales. The 
census milling return is considered very unreliable 
by some of the compilers because of the revelation 
that four and a half bushels of wheat will not make 
a barrel of flour. This is a violation of tradition 
and a denial of accepted statistics. Does not the 
Bureau of Statistics figure 414 bushels to a barrel? 
Sure; it figures also 60 pounds of wheat to a bushel 
in making up the export figures; and 414 bushels 
to the barrel is only the application of 60 pounds to 
the bushel; but even a 60-pound bushel stuff does 
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not always fill a barrel with 4% bushels. However, 
that is a practical mill question which I should not 
push too far. 

The last manufacturers’ census was. taken for the 
calendar year of 1904, and the actual count was 
the making of 104,013,278 barrels of flour out of 
494,095,000 bushels of wheat, or an average of 4.75 
bushels to the barrel. For the crop year ending 
June 30, 1900, the Census Bureau reports that the 
mills of the United States made 99,763,777 barrels 
of flour and ground up 471,307,000 bushels of wheat, 
or an average of 4.72 bushels of wheat to the barrel. 
This is the actual count; some time within the next 
year or so we will have a similar count of the mill- 
ing last year. ‘ 

The amount of wheat necessary to make a barre 
of flour varied from state to state, as the crop was 
light or heavy. The following is the record of 
some of the leading wheat raising states: 


1904 1900 
Minnesota. “tse cmeicn cictshlsss. « sorevere 4.61 4.53 
KCATISA SE cet Minis oats canls Mee 4.74 4.66 
Nebraska oa raccceiaeiytrin: tiarctneni 4.98 5.04 
IMISHOULIAA Eh fer caer states aoa oaice ales 4.78 4.78 
TINGS hie ee cas See ere: 4.77 4.75 
md eitian Eprom deren ices eet ous Gin ee 4.85 5.02 
ObiO See ERLE Oe oe coe 4.91 4.75 
Penwisyl van ae aie scram neti letsteetoictavce 4.83 4.98 
Oklahoma Stems doen wee eee 4.62 4.63 
il Ws. €2\: Se RLS cick Guha Sia EERE ot) 4.76 4.78 
Washing tonieanaden catia eanes 4.59 4.73 
Californian be see aetinkenrsi cere 4.85 4.80 
TeOnNesseey \s donot) amare eerer nies <cfls alae 4.75 4.80 
North | Daltota ryote eins ucress oreo nets 4.78 4.68 
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The situation that crop year developed as follows: 


Marnm reserves: July daar aes teenie oe 65,000,000 
Second hands’ s)...c-e pas Rate ai Grape omtveJemat tots 64,351,000 
Crop ye Aete Soe. ets IL eee 658,534,000 

Totalvavallable =, ace... .dea.. eee 787,886,000 
Seed N Bee tess sia ae eeman eine mee oer 80,000,000 
EXXPOrts 1). shine «sapere eee ... 190,770,000 
Farm” Teservest.. te sseeie ve cere em ree ae 51,000,000 
Sécond thane, 25 eee. ee eee eee 78,514,000 


Pt OOOO CTS SE 400,284,000 


ConsumptionQererr. 2s tee eee eee 387,601,000 

This works out with the milling returns for the 
same period. No camparison can be made with the 
manufacturers’ returns of 1904 as they cover the 
calendar, not the crop year. 

The per capita consumption of breadstuffs of this 
country usually has been regarded as much below 
the average of Europe, but this is a misapprehen- 
sion, arising from the confusion of wheat consump- 
tion as the sole breadstuff. The corn milling of 
the Unied States, on the last rettirns, amounted to 
180,000,000 bushels, equal to 2.1 bushels per capita. 


“We have been overlooking the fact that one-third 


of the people of the country rely upon corn bread 
for their food. When we consider the consumption 
of all breadstuffs, this nation, regarded the great 
meat-eating nation, ranks with the average Buro- 
pean nation in per capita cereal consumption. 

The following table gives the consumption of the 
three great breadstuffs per capita of important na- 


WANGSHAO HILL, HSIUNGYUCHCHENG, MANCHURIA. 


Scanning the list, it does not appear that any par- 
ticular state has an advantage in milling, except 
Minnesota and Oklahoma, and perhaps the two 
census years happened to coincide with years when 
both states had a heavy berry. 

I am almost tempted to switch off on a milling 
line, but the statistics being only cited to substan- 
tiate a per capita consumption, I return to the 
main line. Taking the flour output of these two 
years, and using the available statistical informa- 
tion on carry over and exports, we arrive at the 
per capita for these two years in the following 


table: a 
1904 1899-00 
Reported flour stocks (bus.) 7,992,000 7,024,000 
MUMGH Pi ctaceme ene tear ster ts 494,095,000 471,307,000 
Total in supply..... Fee Mer ever 502,087,000 478,331,000 
Exports, flour (bus.)....... 41,253,000 88,820,000 
Stocks, end season ........ 9,981,000 7,684,000 
Net consumption .......... 450,853,000 381,857,000 
Population acces cia 83,000,000 76,000,000 
Per capita consumption ... 5.41 5.02 


Here rests the matter of consumption; and from 
these figures there is no appeal to better authority, 
and all the quibbling about the invisible carry over 
would not be worth the mental strain in conjuring 
up its extent. 

I can not resist a comparison of the milling re- 
turns for the ‘year 1899-1900 with the census crop, 
which was 658,534,000 bushels, or 111,000,000 bushels 
larger than the Agricultural Bureau’s final. estimate. 


tions, deductions in all cases having been made for 
seed requirements from the net estimates of each 
country: 


Wheat Rye Corn Total 
United States ...... 5.4 0.4 2.1 te) 
Belen opment 8.0 2.0 10.0 
Russia eee tee 4.0 5.3 9.3 
Hranice, Ske adem on 7.5 ie 8.8 
Germany “Sree 3.0 5.3 8.3 
Ttadty ie ee stents 5.6 0.8 6.4 
Great Britain ...... 6.4 6.4 


small consumption in Ireland, where the potato is 
the staple diet, and in Scotland, where oatmeal 
supplies a great part of the breadstuff diet. 
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IN FAR EASTERN GRAIN FIELDS. 


BY FELIX J. KOCH. 
The new Trans-Manchurian Railway, of which the 


rapers have had so much to say since the close of 
the war, taps a grain country of no mean propor- 
tions and which will no doubt assume still greater 
importance with the railway’s advance into it. The 
accompanying photo shows an interesting section of 
grain growing along the road, leading off to a field 
of broom corn. Only the sterile mountain knobs in 
background are not cultivated by the thrifty celes- 
tial farmers. One of these grain growers appears in 
his white tunic and pantaloons, close beside the 
track. 
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MOISTURE TESTER IN THE COUNTRY 
ELEVATOR. 


BY A. F. FILES. 
Vice-Pres. W. H. Small and Company. 

We note considerable complaint through your 
columns as to the moisture test being used by in- 
spectors at the different terminal markets. We be- 
lieve most of these criticisms are unjust and 
founded almost entirely on misjudgment by dealers 
making the complaint, when buying their stuff 
from the farmer, rather than by bad usage at the 
terminals. 

In the past eight or nine years the writer’ has 
been in very close touch with the country elevator 
trade, having operated a line of country elevators 
six years of that period and been very closely asso- 
ciated with country dealers in association work. 
We think any one who has watched the situation 
carefully will agree with us that at association 
meetings very little complaint is heard from the 
dealer who is a careful buyer and grades his stuff 
carefully in taking it in from the farmer. He 
usually gets at the terminal all he has paid the 
farmer for and is satisfied. The dealer who is al- 
ways complaining of his grades at the terminals 
will usually be found to take everything the farmer 
brings him and call it corn, regardless of quality. 
He takes what the farmers bring him from the 
threshing machine during harvest as No. 2 red 
wheat, practically regardless of its quality or con- 
dition as to an admixture, and then grumbles be- 
cause the terminal market grades it according to 
standards that he knows are well established and 
have been well established for years. 

We are firm in our belief that no dependence 
whatever can be placed upon the weight test of 
corn showing anything at all like an accurate 
moisture test.’ We probably have a better record 
on these tests than any one in the country, as we 
have tested practically all the corn that has come 
in to us this winter, both by weight and by the 
moisture testing machine. There was no uniform- 
ity in it whatever; and our experience has been 
that it would be disastrous to depend on a weight 
test in shipping this corn. It might be all right in 
the months of December and January, shipping east 
‘when there is very little danger of corn getting out 
of condition on account of bad weather; but at 
any time of the year it would be dangerous for 
Ohio River cities to apply this test, because of the 
fact that all the corn from here is going into much 
warmer temperatures, which makes it very desir- 
able that the exact condition of the corn as to 
moisture should be known. This is not only a mat- 
ter of protection to the dealer at the Ohio River 
who is shipping south, but it is also important as 
a matter of protection to the buyer in the South 
who must carry the stuff for probably a longer 
period than the dealer at the River. At any time 
in the year 19% corn, such as is taken as No. 3 
corn at points north of the River, would be unsafe 
to ship to Mobile and Pensacola or Montgomery or 
any other city south of Nashville and held in store 
very long. 

Another point, that should not be forgotten in 
criticisms being made upon the terminal markets 
for using the moisture tester and grading closely, 
is the fact that the great bulk of the corn in the 
country is handied at the terminal markets on one- 
half cent margin or commission. Under such con- 
ditions it is absolutely necessary to the safe conduct 
of the business that the dealer at the terminal 
should know just what he is doing or he will lose 
out very badly in the end. The loss on one car 
of hot corn will very frequently be greater than 
the profit on fifty cars of good corn at one-half 
cent per bushel. The people who are making the 
complaint of the use of these moisture testers are 
the country elevator men who have from two to 
five cents per bushel profit and who are buying 
direct from the farmers and should know their 
basiness well enough to discount corn that is too 
damp. 

Again, complaint is made as to the discounts 
made on excessive-moisture corn; yet we must say 
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that the discounts, if anything, are too light to 
meet the actual loss on account of excessive mois- 
ture. Actual experimentation in our laboratory has 
shown that on the average price paid for corn this 
‘winter every unit of moisture percentage dried out 
of corn costs one cent. If corn contains 21% mois- 
ture and is dried to 19%, the actual loss in shrink- 
age is 2c per bu. This does not take into considera- 
tion the cost of steam to run the drier nor the 
expense of men handling it.’ Any market that fig- 
ures on a lower. basis than this is figuring at a loss, 
and somebody at some point has to make it up. If 
the man at a terminal like Indianapolis, Evans- 
ville or Buffalo handles it on a less basis than that 
and is fortunate enough to get rid of it right away, 
he is not at any particular loss; but the party who 
finally does get it must stand the loss. The loss is 
there regardless, and somebody must stand for it. 

Illinois dealers who are making the greatest com- 
plaint this year are having about their first experi- 
ence with the moisture tester, because they have 
this year the first bad crop they have had in a great 
number of years. In Ohio and Indiana the story is 
different. There the corn crop during the last seven 
or eight years has been uniformly bad, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, and it is very likely 
that if the Ohio and Indiana dealers will average 
up their discounts under the moisture testing sys- 
tem of inspection as against the discounts before 
dealers knew what they were actually doing, it will 
be found that the moisture testing machine has 
been really a benefit to the country shipper. 

We append hereto a list of cars taken as they 
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contract with the man described. When preparing 
to make out the check the manager asked the party 
his name and the fellow replied: “That’s queer you 
can’t remember me. You ask my name every time 
I come in.” The manager, taken in by the “bluff,” 
issued the check without further questioning. 


AN OKLAHOMA ELEVATOR. 


The Blanchard Grain and Gin Co., of Blanchard, 
Okla., has just begun operating a new elevator 
built for them by McClean, which has 30,000 bushels 
storage capacity and conveniently equipped. The 
main building is 30x42 feet in size and 32 feet high 
to the eaves, with a cupola 14x24 feet and 24 feet 
high. 

The house is light-study built with ship-lap siding 
covered with 28 gauge flat galvanized steel. The 
roof is of a combination of asbestos and asphalt. 

The equipment includes a Western Sheller and 
Gyrating Cleaner, and Richardson, 1,000-bu. Auto- 
matic Scale; one stand elevator with 7x14 inch cups, 
and one 9x184in. 3-high Noye Corn Meal and Chop 
Mill. There are eleven storage bins in the house 
and two others for feed. There is also 300 square 
feet of working spaice tin the mill room and work- 
ing floor. 

The cobs are spouted from the sheller 100 feet 
across the street and after sorting are conveyed 100 
feet away to the fuel room of the cotton gin, seen 
on the right of the picture. The elevator machin- 
ery is driven by a 26-h. p. gas engine. : 

On the left of the picture is shown the snap corn 


PLANT OF BLANCHARD GRAIN & GIN CO., BLANCHARD, OKLA. 


came to us, showing the weight test and moisture 
test, which will prove. that our conclusions above 
are not far wrong: 


Car Weight Moisture 
Initial. number. test, lbs. test, %. 
N., CG. & 9440 by 17 4-5 
L. & N.. 16 3-5 
B.».& O.. 16 3-5 
DS aN 17 4-5 
L. & N 16 1-5 
CaS. aINS 17 4-5 
CC: SIN: 171-5 
B. & O 17 2-5 
L. & N 15 3-5 
L. & N: 17 
Souther 193-5 
L. & 15 3-5 
G. 8. 14 4-5 
B. & 15 4-5 
L. & 171-5 
L: & 16 8-5 
B, & 19 38-5 
A. & 17 2-5 
Co & 18 3-5 
L. & 19 1-5 
L. & a 
St. Ts, 20 4-5 
i Wes 17 3-5 
L. & 19 
Southern 20 
St. Lb. 19 
pipes © 19 3-5 
G 19 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Rockwell, Iowa, was 
“worked” for $20 the other day when a stranger 
to the manager, who called himself D. S. Miller, 
obtained an “advance” of $20 on a purported contract 
to sell the company 1,500 bus. of corn. The gift took 
the form of a check which Miller proceeded to have 
cashed at a department store. When the assistant 
manager arrived, it developed that he had made no 


annex now under construction, in which will be 
located a Marseilles Sheller, a dump and one-stand 
of elevator with 7x16-in. cups. The shelled corn and 
cobs will be conveyed to the main building by a B. 
S. Constant Chain Conveyor and the grain is then 
re-cleaned and stored for future shipment. 

The engine room is located 25 feet from the main 
building and the same distance from the snap corn 
house; and the plant therefore is put in the 1 per 
cent rate class for insurance. The plant is further 
protected by the raised water tank on the gin house. 

The foundations of the plant are of concrete of 
standard dimensions. The dump pit in the main 
building is 15 feet deep, with a holding capacity of 
800 bushels and a Constant Chain Feed Conveyor 
to the sheller. 

Blanchard is a new Oklahoma town but is ‘‘com- 
ing right along” as a local market place. 


A Texas grain company announces a ‘‘discovery.” 
It is using sulphur as a remedy for weevils. ‘All 
that is required to make the treatment a success,” 
says the company’s manager, “is a sufficient amount 
of sulphur and an ordinary close room in which to 
store the corn. The sulphur is then burned, the 
fumes. of which permeate into the smallest recesses 
of the ear, making the life of the weevil impossible.” 
But why not use carbon bisulphide, which does the 
work but has neither the objection of using fire nor 
the danger of injuring the grain itself, which may 
happen with sulphur? 


DAS 
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THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE: 
USES AND ABUSES. 


Vs 
BY JULIAN KUNE. 

It is safe to assert that the present system of 
inspecting grain which prevails over nearly all 
the civilized world originated in Chicago as far 
back as 1858 and was instituted by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. While in 1871 the state of Illinois 
took the inspection from the control of the Board, 
the system in the main is the same; the changes 
made since then have been mostly the adding of 
more grades to the various cereals. 

When the inspection of grain was placed under 
the control of the state, under the act of 1871, 
there was also created a Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners, which has the supervi- 
sion of all the railroads in the state, of all public 
erain elevators and warehouses, and of the inspec- 
tion of grain. This Board was invested with full 
towers to hear complaints and after due delibera- 
tion to remdy all wrongs that may be committed 
in the conduct of eny of the public utilities embod- 
ied in the above named departments. 

It was unfortunate, however, that when this act 
was passed there was hardly any indication as 
yet of any civil service rules in connection with 
the holding of public offices, so that appointments 
in the grain inspection department, from chief 
down, were made not because of the efficiency of 
the applicant but rather by reason of the influence 
he may have hed with the powers of the ruling 
political party. hus it happened that with each 
change in the ruling party, the commissioners, a3 
well as all the incumbents appointed by them, were 
subject to be replaced by new erpointees, who, to 
say the least, were often quite inexperienced in the 
duties to be performed. 

It is, however, but just to say that many of the 
cbuses prevalent in the grain inspection depait- 
ment while under the control of the Board of 
Trade have been done away with. Under the im- 
proved system now in use, collusions between the 


chief inspector’s office and members of the Board 
of Trade would be practically impossible. Such 
shedy transactions as were enacted in 1871, involv- 


ing the chief grain inspector and a prominent memn- 
ber of the Boerd, could not happen now under the 
newly introduced syztem of ‘office inspection.” It 
wes that very scandal of 1871 which was mainly 
resporsible for the state assuming the inspection 
of grain. 
THE OFFICE SYSTEM OF GRAIN INSPECTION. 

Before this system was introduced into the Chi- 
cago grain inspection depar:ment there wes jlenty 
oe! opportunities for a corrupt or- incompetent as- 
sistant inspector to make the state inzpection a 
detriment instead of a benefit to the commain:ty. 
It would not advance the standards of honesty, 
were I to enumerate the various d-0oked ways that 
were practiced in the grain inspection department 
under the old system. It is sufficient to state that 
under the new “office system” of inspection the 
chances of crocked work are reduced to nothing. 

In explanation of this new method of inspection 
I will give here a brief description of its main 
points: There are fourteen railroad lines that have 
terminals, where more or less grain is received 
daily in Chicago. At each one of these terminals, 
there is an assistant grain inspector, who secures 
samples of the contents of each car and notes in 
his memorandum book the grade and the various 
conditions of the car and its contents. These sam- 
ples are then taken to the main office of the inspec- 
tion department, where they are emptied into a 
separate pan by assistant inspectors and carefully 
examined as to condition, weight, soundness, etc., 
and graded accordingly. Should the assistant in- 
spector be in doubt about any certain point or 
points in the inspection, he consults with the first 
assistant chief inspector; and should the owner 
of the grain thus passed by the assistant chief 
inspector still. be dissatisfied, he has the remedy 
of calling on the committee of appeals to give their 
decision on the grade, which decision is final. 
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Up to within a few months ago, ‘ie grain receiv- 


ers employed independent samplers, called ‘“Re- 
ceivers’ Agents,’ at each railroad terminal, who 
brought them samples of all grain received. It was 


by these samples that the. receivers sold the grain. 
The system, however, notwithstanding it had been 
in vogue for a great many years, was far from 
satisfaetory. Carload after carload of grain was 
daily rejected by buyers because the grain was not 
up to the sample bought by. It was but seldom that 
the receivers’ agents’ samples came up to the sam- 
ples brought by the Board of Trade sampler, who 
was. employed and paid by the purchaser. Since 
doing away with the receivers’ agents, the assistant 
inspectors bring the samples to the receivers who 
cell the grain by these samples; meanwhile the 
purchaser still employs the Board of Trade sampler 
through which to verify the correctness of the sam- 
ple by which the grain had been purchased. The 
consensus of opinion among receivers is that the 
method just described is far superior to the old 
way. 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

During the first four years of the Civil War, the 
members of the Board did a very prosperous busi- 
ness. Conditions were such that no matter what 
commodity was dealt in, big profits were realized; 
the West and Northwest with their vast areas of 
cultivated land was the granary from which was 
drawn the immense quanties of food stuffs for the 
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Great losses were made in provisions also, such 
as pork and lard. Prices of pork dropped the last 
deys of the War from forty dollars to eighteen 
dollars per barrel. It was during that period that 
Philip D. Armour, the multi-millionaire packer, 
laid the foundation of his great fortune. While yet 
a partner of Plankinton & Armour in Milwaukee, 
he went to New York and sold short thousands of 
barrels of mess pork at $40 and bought them in at 
$18 per barrel later on. 

CHARLES RANDOLPH. 

The years 1865 and 1866 became memorable in 
the history of the Board by the election of Mr. 
Charles Randolph as its president, at its seven- 
teenth annual meeting. Mr. Randolph became later 
the secretary of the Board on Col. Beatty’s res- 
ignation, which office he retained for a number of 
years. He made a good and vigorous executive 
officer as president. Under his presidency new rules 
were enacted which recognized deals in futures as 
legitimate, provided they were made in accordance 
with the newly adopted rules of the Board. Trad- 
ing, however, in “Puts and Calls” was discouraged. 
No trade that had any connection with or which 
originated in a “put” or “call” had any standing 
before the Board. 

BUILDING OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

During the Randolph administration the corner 
stone of the Chamber of Commerce building, at the 
corner of La Salle and Washington Streets, was 
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JULIAN KUNE’S TICKET SIGNED 
ULE, Cl 2b nieny “armies *int the - field, ~ Vast 
io-tunes were made by many of the members of 


the Board by obtaining coniracts from the Govern- 
ment for the delivery of bcth grain and provisions. 
Some of those fortuncs, ard more, too, were lost 
during the last year of the War, in 1865. Prices 
which had reached their maximum during the be- 
ginning of that yeer dropped almost suddenly with 
the collapse of the Rebellion. Those members who 
ted contracts on their hands for the delivery of 
flour, oats and provisions, and who had made their 
purchases for those articles on the prevailing basis 
hat existed before the end of the War, suffered 
great losses. In many cases the Government 
agents, the quartermasters of the various armies, 
took advantage of the inability of the railroads to 
make the delivery within the specified time in the 
contract, while formerly no delays in delivery were 
taken account of es long as the prices were con- 
tinually advancing. 

I know of a firm which had a Government con- 
tract for delivering a half a million bushels of oats 
at Cairo, Ill. The oats had been all bought at 
the prevailing high figures; some-were delivered 
during the first part of the year 1865, while the 
major part were sidetracked by the Illinois Central 
and not taken to Cairo until after the time for 
delivery had expired. Meanwhile Lee had surren- 
dered and Sherman had made his march from At- 
ianta to the Sea, and the oats were still on track 
at Cairo. The result was that the oats, through 
exposure for so many weeks to the inclemency of 
the weather, became mouldy and had to find their 
resting place, at least of that part which the rail- 
road company did not appropriate as part re- 
muneration for demurrage charges, in the bed of 
the Mississippi. 


BY SECRETARY CHAS. RANDOLPH. 


leid with Matonie ceremonies on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 15, 1864. Mr. Thomas J. Turner, grand master 
of the Grand Icdge of the state of Illinois, was 
the officiatirge Mason. The building, which coct 
nearly helf a million dollars, was completed in 
August cf the following year; and the Bozerd took 
possession of the same on August 15, 1865. The 
inauguration festivities lasted three days. More 
than six hundred invited guests, consisting partly 
of local residents and partly of guests from other 
portions of the country, assisted in the inaugura- 
tion. The first subscriptions to the stock of this 
Chamber of Commerce building were made by the 
members of the Board of Trade, while the Board 
€S a corporation also subscribed largely. The own- 
ers of the Chamber of Commerce, being a separate 
corporation, elected their own officers and sublet 
the trading hall, with adjoining rooms for the 
secretary’s office, to the Board of Trade at $20,000 
rer annum. 

It will be remembered that the first organization 
of Chicago business men, which afterwards devel- 
oped into the Chicago Board of Trade, paid for its 
rooms over the flour store of Gage & Haines an 
annual rental of $110. Seventeen years later vir 
tually the same organization obligated itself for a 
number of years to pay an annual rental of $20,000 
for its quarters. These facts express more elo- 
quently than other words could the marvelous 
prozress of the Chicago Board of Trade since com- 
ing into existence. 

THE BOARD IN ITS NEW QUARTERS. . 

At the eighteenth annual meeting, in April, 1866, 
Mr. John C. Dore was elected president of the 
Board. Under his administration the directors of 
the Board attempted to introduce the cental sys- 
tem in place of the bushel method of buying and 
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selling grain on the Board, but as the new sys- 
tem’s adoption was not made obligatory, like many 


other radical innovations that do not appeal very 


strongly. to public opinion, it went into oblivion. 
During this administration, too, the Board took .up 
again the matter of digging a canal which was to 
connect the Illinois and Michigan Canal with the 
Mississippi at Rock Island. The project met with 
a slow acceptation, but more than forty years later 
the canal was finally completed—the ‘‘Hennepin 
Canal” of today, which does a small grain business 
but has never sent a bushel of grain to Chicago. 
AN OBNOXIOUS LAW. 

At its nineteenth annual meeting the Board 
elected Mr. Wiley M. Egan as its president. Under 
his administration the directors called a. special 
meeting of the Board members to consider the pro- 
posed repeal of the law passed in 1867, which for- 
bade speculation in grain; or, in other words, the 
selling of grain short. After the opinion rendered 
by its attorneys, Messrs. Arlington & Dent, that the 
law was unconstitutional, the Board passed the 
resolution to ask that the obnoxious law be re- 
pealed. This was done on April 8, 1869. 

A RLACKMAILER CORNERED. 

Before the repeal of the above mentioned ob- 
noxious law, however, there’ wes a man by the 
name of Goodrich who gained admittance to the 
floor of the Board, watched the transactions in the 
pits and afterwards swore out warrants against 
several of the members, charging them with vio- 
lation of the gambling law. Among those arrested 
were B. P. Hutchinson, Chas. B. Pope, J. J. Rich- 
ards, Howard Priestley, Abram Hichhold and Don 
Carlos Scranton, all great speculators in the pit. 
The case, however, never reached a trial, as those 
arrested retaliated by swearing out a warrant for 
the arrest of Goodrich as the prosecuting witness, 
and as he could not furnish a bond, he dropped 
the case altogether. 

It was during. Mr. Wiley’s presidency that the 
Circuit Court .of Cook County, by its decision, given 
May 14, 1867, upheld the Board of Trade in sus- 
pending James R. Page from all the privileges ot 
the Board for non-payment of a debt which he 
owed Stevers & Brown, an epochal decision in the 
history of the Board, that went far to establish its 
status as a great commercial organization. 


BUCKET-SHOP GAMBLING LEGAL. 


According to Justice Wright of the Supreme Court 
ot the District of Columbia, the Federal anti- 
bucket-shop law is unconstitutional and therefore 
void because the amendment to the Code defining 
bucket-shopping “constitutes an unwarrantable in- 
terference with the right of a citizen to enter into 
contract relations.’”’ The particular point of ob- 
jection was that a person giving an order to a 
broker for a stock transaction, without the intent 
of dealing in margins, might be held to have vio- 
lated the law, if the broker, without the knowledge 
of the client, secretly made the transaction one of 
margin without the actual basis of a transfer of 
stock. 

The decision was handed down in answer to the 
demurrer filed by Edward Altemus, Louis Cella, 
Angelo Cella and others, accused of operating 
bucketshops in Washington. On April 2, 1910, after 
procuring indictments for alleged conspiracy to 
operate a bucketshop in Washington against Hd- 
ward Altemus, Louis Cella, Angelo Cella and twen- 
ty-six other alleged bucket-shop men, the Depart- 
ment of Justice swooped down on supposed bucket- 
shops in seven cities of the country at one time. 
The men then arrested were indicted in three 
groups. One comprised Altemus and the Cellas, 
who were supposed to operate in the West; another 
was E. S. Boggs and Company of Philadelphia and 
Jersey City; the third was a Baltimore concern 
known as Price and Company. The Baltimore con- 
tingent filed a demurrer to the conspiracy charge 
and to a subsequent indictment for actually operat- 
ing a bucket-shop. 

Three of the principals in the firm of Boggs & 
Company, Richard E. Preuscher, Leo Mayer and 
George Turner, on January 3 last abandoned the idea 
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of fighting the indictment and pleaded guilty before 
Justice Wright, who now finds them innocent. 
Three others; employes of the firm, also plead- 
ed guilty, and Justice Wright imposed fines aggre- 
gating $8,100 on the six men, in addition to short 
terms in the penitentiary. The imprisonment was 
suspended and the fines were paid. 

The Government has announced its intention to 
appeal from Justice Wright’s decision. The Attor- 
ney-general, when informed of the court’s finding, de- 
clared he would carry the question to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, if necessary, for he is 
eager to have the matter determined in order that 
the Department may proceed with further prose- 
cutions along the same line, if the law is upheld. 

The cases against Sid McHie ard others at Chi- 
cago will be prosecuted, it is said, just as though 
“nothing had happened.” In fact, on April 6 Sid- 
mon McHie, Richard I. Marr, William A. McHie, 
James F. Southard, Frank H. Williams, Charles W. 
Bickell and Richard H. McHie, all of the Capital In- 
vestment Company of Chicago, and John L. Dickes, 
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_ THE AMERICAN SPECIAL CHOPPER. 


A feed mill which is in operation in some of the 
largest elevators of the world as well as in the 
smallest and giving satisfactory service to both 
classes of users, covering all capacities, is shown in 
our illustration. Grain dealers have shown a great 
appreciation of the “American Special,” as _ it 
enables them to grind screenings, oat hulls, corn 
hulls, or any other cereal offal, to any desired de- 
gree of fineness. 

The addition of a feed screen to a grinding ma- 
chine of large capacity, while unique, is none the 
less necessary, especially where the building ar- 
rangements will not admit of a feed screen being 
installed above the mill; and while the operator of 
the machine will not willingly feed metal and oth- 
er foreign substances to the grinder, the parties 
bringing in the feed to be ground are exceedingly 
eareless in this matter. In order to secure protec- 
tion against foreign substances, the American Ma- 
chinery Company of Port Huron, Mich., the manu- 
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representative of the company in Aurora, Ill., were 
indicted by the Federal grand jury for using the 
mails to defraud, while John W. Rogers, of the firm 
of W. R. Holligan & Co. was indicted for perjury in 
connection with his testimony before the grand jury 
when the Investment Company was being investi- 
gated. 

The Capital Investment Company had rooms in 
the Rookery Building, equipped with an elaborate 
and deftly ‘concealed system of telegraph wires, 
and is alleged to have done a business of about $10,- 
000,000 a-year. The Government alleges that at the 
trial of the men it will be proved that the Company 
was the best equipped bucket-shop in the country, 
and made a specialty of a fraudulent method which 
had not been attempted before. This scheme de- 
pended mainly ‘upon a fast wire from New York, on 
which quotations would be carried in about fifteen 
minutes before they appeared on the regular ticker. 
When a sharp decline or rise in the market was no- 
ticed by a comparison of the two quotations, specu- 
lation investmenets in stocks would be urged by 
the promoters of the company. All the other fea- 
tures of the old time bucket-shop, it is alleged, were 
practiced by the company. 


Farmers in parts of Missouri, Kentucky and 
Arkansas are again agitating that old nonsense of 
“holding back wheat’ by mutual agreement—and 
“shooting up” those who don’t agree? 


facturers of the “American Special,’ have adopted 
the style of feed screen shown in the picture of 
their machine. By this method the feed screen is 
installed at the same time that the feed mill is in- 
stalled, involving no additional expense for in- 
stallation, while the power required to operate is 
practically negligible. The force feed being above 
the screen, controls with absolute positiveness the 
feed of the mill and enables the operator of the 
mill to see at all times the class and nature of the 
grain being ground. 

This screen attachment is furnished with the 
American Special Chopper, making up to and in- 
cluding three tons of ground feed per hour; and 
when crushed ear corn is being ground, a slide is 
arranged to drop directly through the screen and 
thus avoid under such circumstances the tailing 
over of large pieces of cob. 

Full aescription of the American Special Chop- 
per with and without the feed screen attachment 
will be forwarded upon request. 


Belgium, Germany, The United Kingdom and 
Holland are the greatest corn importers. Recent 
annual exports from America, Russia, Danubian 
Territory, Argentina, etc., have run 160,000,000 to 
170,000,000. Russia, the Danube and the Argentine 
will supply around 80,000,000 on the current out- 
look. The United States should be called on for 
70,000,000 to 90,000,000—E. W.. Wagner. 
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{Indiana Grain Dealers’ Ass'n Cire. No. 2.] 
CAN YOU.TELL WHAT IT COSTS YOU TO 
HANDLE GRAIN? 


BY G, B. KILEY: 
Sec’y Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association. 

So much depends upon the cost of handling grain 
that we have endeavored to procure the informa- 
tion from a large number of active, prudent and 
successful grain men in this state; and I submit 
below a tabulated statement which gives the aver- 
age results taken from the books of a large number 
of grain dealers who keep their account in such 
systematic manner that they know what it has 
cost them for a number of years.- And the same 
elements of expense enter into the business of prac- 
tically every grain dealer in this state, even if their 
books are not so kept as to reveal the information. 

Compare this statement with your books and ex- 
perience, you will then, see what it costs you to 
handle grain. 

I find the following items of expense in operating 
an elevator handling an average of 100,000 bushels 
of grain per annum, either corn, wheat or oats: 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. 


Cost or cash value of elevator...$8,050 
Intezest On Same Bt 610 sv chosen oe eiele $ 483 $ 483 $ 483 
Interest on working capital, $4,000, at 

6 Yoo i are BPS vs aa ont a Rear Loe ee 240 240 240 
Insurance on elevator 142 142 142 
Up-keep on elevator, driveways, etc... 291 294 291 
Taxes on elevator, stock and capital.. 57 Lye 57 
Depreciation, elevator, machinery, ete. 357 357 357 

Total expense account investment...$1,570 $1,570 $1,570 
Cost per bu.,account investment,..... (CH Eby 1.57 1.57 

OPERATING ACCOUNT. 

TINSULANCE OM SUALM = aro) cere leretenereie enero) S. 28753" Sf eor 8h 
Fuei; oil, Gwaste, sete. haves see Pris LOO 50 75 
Postage, telegrams, telephone 

other office expenditures ............ 98 98 98 
Shrinkage in transit and at terminals, 

per bu., wheat 90c, corn 40c, oats 33e 268 163 158 
Shrinkage in handling through house, 

W.... 906; "C= 406: ORS CR Care lenient tetns G47 283 274 
Discount sustained account failure to 

grade, in excess of discount saved . 

in purchase Wprices.;...+.-sterecie einer 597 460 385 
Commission account of sales, wheat 1e¢ s ~ 

per bu., corn and oats %c per bu.... 1,000 500 00, 
Inspection and weighing terminals, Me, A uA 

ave. DC (Der. Car Fins sabre okte Meni mie Be) 55 55. 
Traveling CXPENSE! ~. vec... eee wee amie 62 62 Z 
Salaries, self and others; labor, regu- 

las’ amid) eset §\ os ce. shee vane sha renee 1,268 1,268 1,268 

Total expense account operating. ...$4,182 $3,026 $2,962 
Less net profit made on side lines..... 500 , 500 500 

otal CORE Mss. Saran s ou ages ate in epee $3,682 $2,526 $2,462 
Cost per bu. account. operation...... e 3.58 2.52 2.46 
Plus cost account investment......... 1.57 PBT yo Alot 


Average ‘cost per bushel... NA iA G7 D.25 4.09 4.03 

If no profit from side lines, add ct. per bu. to 
above cost. 

If you sell f. 0. b., deduct 1ct. and Yct. per bushel 
account commissions included above. 

If you think above statement incorrect, test it by 
your own experience for the past five or ten years. 


FINED FOR REBATING. 


A case that attracted much attention along the 
Atlantic: Coast came to a conclusion in the U. 8. 
Circuit Court at Savannah, Ga., on March 28, when 
the Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Com- 
pany was found guilty of rebating portions of the 
rate on grain carried in carload lots from Philadel- 
phia to Jacksonville, Fla., via Savannah. The law- 
ful rate was 15c per 100 lbs., of which 5c per cwt. 
was rebated. Immediately following the conviction 
of the Merchants’ and Miners’ Company, counsel for 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railway Company and for 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway Company, with per- 
mission of the Government attorneys, each inter- 
posed pleas of guilty as to one count of the indict- 
ments against them. Each corporation named was 
fined $2,000 and the Merchants’ and Miners’ Com- 
pany was later fined $20,000, apparently on one 
count only. 

L. F, Miller & Sons, of Philadelphia, jointly in- 
dicted with the railroads and stéamship companies, 
did not plead guilty. They are the operators of the 
Keystone Elevator Company of Philadelphia, and 
were charged with having received illegal rebates. 

On March 21 their plea in abatement was argued 
on their behalf by W. H. Todd, who among other 
things, questioned the competency of the District 
Court for the southern district of Georgia to act 
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as a circuit judge in drawing a grand jury or ap- 
pointing a jury commissioner to act in conjunction 
with securing the grand jury which brought the 
indictments against the Millers. The other pleas 
were similar to those presented in the case against 
the -Merchants’ and Miners’ Transportation Com- 
pany, and already acted upon adversely by the 


court. 
The court sustained the point of the defendants’ 


demurrer to the effect that the indictment was de- 
fective in that the Government neglected to charge 
directly that the legal rate filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was actually posted 
so that the Millers were aware of it. The court held 
that this omission on the part of the Government 
was sufficient to create a doubt as to the intent of 
the Millers to commit an illegal act. This ruling 
was equivalent to quashing the entire indictment, 
and the action against the Millers was, of course, 
dismissed. 


H. E. RICHTER. 


A new firm was organized at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
early in the year which was given more than the 
usual passing notice by the grain trade, from the 
fact that its organizer and president was one of the 
foremost of the younger and energetic set of grain 
men of that market. We are enabled to present 
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our readers with a portrait of that young man, H. 
E. Richter, as an accompaniment to this sketch. 

Mr. Richter’s likeness will not be unfamiliar to 
the majority of the dealers of the Central States, 
at least those who attend their state and local 
meetings of both grain men and millers. He is a 
ready and logical speaker and can present the ker- 
nel of an intricate problem in the grain trade so 
that even the dullest layman may understand what 
he is talking about; therefore when questions turn 
up at a convention, involving conditions at Cincin- 
nati and the South, Mr. Richter’s opinion is pretty 
certain to be called for, 

Mr. Richter was born in Cincinnati on Septem- 
ber 12, 1872, and was associated with the Gale Bros. 
Company of that city for twenty-one years; starting 
as office boy. At the time of severing his connec- 
tion with the firm he was their highest salaried 
official.. At the present time, aside from his own 
grain business, he is also secretary of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce. 

The Richter Grain Co., of which Mr. Richter is 
the head, has offices in room 606 Andrews Build- 
ing. The business motto of the firm is, ‘The secret 
of business success is in serving well’’—a very good 
motto, by the way; for since the famous Black 
Prince placed on his escutcheon the words “Ich 
dien” (“I serve’’) there has never been a time when 
greater homage was paid to what might be termed 
the nobility of service than the present; and it 
must follow also that he who serves well does well. 
Mr. Richter has the necessary experience and capi- 
tal to serve well; his many friends in the grain 
trade have every confidence that he will do well. 
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INSPECTION MUDDLE AT KANSAS CITY. 


The late legislature of Kansas, it will be remem- — 


bered, amended the grain inspection act in relation 
to the fees in a way to largely increase the cost 
of inspection and weighing at Kansas inspection 
points. Instead of a flat rate of 40c per car for in- 
spection, the rate is now ic per 1,000 bushels. As 
the average car handled by the department in Kan- 
sas last year weighed 62,000 lbs., the average car, 
for inspection, now costs 62c instead of 40c, while 
the weighing fee is increased in the same propor- 
tion; to which charges are added a 10-cent charge for 
duplicate certificate ordered after the service is per- 
formed and a 25-cent charge for extra sample. Mr. 
Inspector Gordon naturally defends the new act by 


saying the old rate (made when cars weighed only’ 


40,000 lbs. as a maximum) is simply applied to new 
conditions of larger cars. This is a clever begging 
of the question. However, the amended act provides, 
as Mr. Sec’y Smiley points out, “that the charge 
for service shall be made on the minimum capacity 
of the car regardless of the contents.” 

But that does not end it by any means, and Mr. 
Smiley, in Bulletin No. 4, strikingly summarizes the 


possible accumulation of charges that the experi- ; 


ences of business might cause to be taxed against 
every car of wheat in the twin-market on the Kaw, 
as they were taxed to the certain car whose history 
is told. Mr. Smiley says: re 


A shipper in the north-central part of the state 
shipped a car to this market of 100,000 pounds’ ca- 
pacity, containing 80,000 pounds of wheat. On its 
arrival the Deputy Inspector inspectéd the con- 
tents and issued certificate for No. 2 wheat, for 
which he made a charge of $1. On its arrival at 
the mill they called for reinspection and the same 
Deputy changed the grade to No. 4, for which he 
made a charge of $1. The car was ordered on to 
Kansas City, and on its arrival there another Dep- 
uty inspected it as No. 4, making a charge of $1. 
It was then ordered to the Missouri side, where it 
was again inspected, and a charge of 65 cents was 
made. It was then ordered to a Kansas elevator for 
unloading, where a charge of $1 was made for 
weighing by the Kansas Inspection Department and 
50 cents by the Board of Trade Weighing Depart- 
ment, or a total charge for weighing and inspecting 
a single carload of wheat, $5.15. When this wheat 
is ordered out another charge of $1.60 will be made 
by the Department, making a total charge of $6.95. 
The charge for this same service under the old law 
would have been 40 cents, original charges, no rein- 
spection charge; 40 cents Kansas City inspection; 
65 cents, Missouri; 50 cents, in-weighing charge; 
50 cents, Board of Trade charge; or a total of $2.45 
instead of $5.15 inbound charges. 

Naturally such an increase of expenses is re- 
sisted; and as the law (Sec. 17, Ch. 222, S. L. 1907) 
reads that “nothing in the act shall be construed 
to prevent any person from selling grain by sample, 
regardless of grade,” Mr. Smiley has advised Kansas 
shippers who are desirous of avoiding these charges 
by selling his grain by sample to make a notation on 
his bill of lading, notifying the Kansas inspection 
department that their inspection is not desired, and 
to notify the receiver or commission house that 
the grain. is to be sold by sample and authorize 
them to refuse to receipt for samples if delivered 
by the Kansas Inspection Department. “Samplers,” 
Mr. Smiley gave notice, “will be provided to sample 
all cars immediately on their arrival in the city and 
the samples will be taken to the Board of Trade 
floor for sale.” These samplers have been provided 
by the Board of Trade. 

Acting in harmony with Mr. Smiley in this matter 
are both the elevator companies and the carriers. 
The elevators on April 1, in order to avoid the 
action of the law, surrendered their licenses as 
public elevators for the handling of Kansas grain, 
and issued orders refusing Kansas inspectors en- 
trance to their houses for inspection purposes. Both 
Inspector Gordon and Railroad Commissioner White, 
formerly grain inspector, insist, however, that this 
action will not avail to defeat the operation of the 
Kansas law, all the elevators in question being lo- 
cated on Kansas soil. At any rate, Inspector Gor- 
don’s men are still inspecting grain and he has noti- 
fied the carriers that they will be held responsible 
for the payment of the state’s lawful fees. The 
Board of Trade and Mr. Smiley believe that as the 
grain is consigned to Kansas City, Mo., it cannot 
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legally come under the control of a Kansas inspector 
notwithstanding the elevators into which the grain 
is unloaded are in Kansas. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
THE VELVET BEAN AND CORN FOR HOG 
FATTENING. 


BY N. L. WILLET. 

There are few sections in the whole South more 
interesting today agriculturally than southern 
Georgia. Immigration is flowing rapidly into that 
country. The ever-flowing artesian wells give the 
country fine water. The climate is good; the soil 
is light and easily handled; the country is level. 
There are some portions of this country though, 
that are by no means rich as regards the soil. The 
pine forests have mostly been removed. In order 
to get green grass for the stock, these forest lands 
are burnt each season and in a week or so. there- 
after the wire grass comes up all green. But this 
process of burning destroys all the humus of the 
vegetation that would annually and naturally go 
into the soil. 

Now, just what to do with this poor soil has been 
a problem; but keenly intelligent farmers have now 
absolutely solved this problem. The stumps are 
pulled up with mules, chains and lever power. Corn 
is sown and planted say two feet in the drill and 
in 6-foot rows, one sack of guano to the acre. Be- 
tween each hill of corn and in the drill are planted 
along with the corn two velvet beans; and when the 
‘corn is a foot high, two or three velvet beans are 
‘planted in the middle two feet apart. The corn is 
not gathered. After frost, the hogs are turned in. 
If there are not too many hogs, they can feed on 
the vines and beans for three months. I have abso- 
lute definite reports of hundred-acre fields in which 
each 100 acres have fattened 400 hogs. These re- 
liable correspondents report that some of them 
make $2,500 worth of meat at a cost of not over 2c 
a pound. 

Now comes an added quality for the velvet bean. 
It is a legume having a large root system, the vines 
themselves running all the way from 15 to 40 feet 
and bearing large clusters of velvet beans. My 
correspondents report that aside from the feeding 
value to their hogs of the velvet beans, that the 
amount of fertilization left in the soil by the velvet 
bean roots amounts to $2 or more per acre. By 
the above system these poor lands are being rapidly 
brought into a fairly rich arable condition. 

One correspondent writes of 100 acres which had 
been under rental for a series of years but without 
the slightest profit to himself or his tenant. He 
finally put his 100 acres down to the velvet bean, 
corn, and the hog system, and in two years’ time 
he was making on this land 33 bushels of corn per 
acre. 

The value and the uses of the velvet bean are 
startling. They promise for feeding purposes in 
the field and for land manuring purposes the widest 
and most general uses. The acreage seed cost is but 
a trifle. Vines and the beans on the vine are greed- 
ily eaten by all cattle. The root system and the 

nodules on the roots are longer than that of any 
leguminous plant. South Georgia and Florida are 
fast coming to be great cattle and hog countries. 
Hogs can be raised there more cheaply than on 
corn in the West. There is no gathering and feed- 
ing of the crop. The hogs attend to all that. The 
velvet bean seems especially to be the salvation of 
the poor wire grass secetion of south Georgia and 
Florida, a section which has been so long burnt over 
and whose soil has become almost valueless. 

' Let me add, as a foot note, that this annual burn- 
ing of the wire grass lands kills out, unfortunately, 
too, all of the young long-leaf pine trees that come 
up from the pine mast, and thus is prevented the 
reforestation of the country to this wonderful tree— 
the yellow long-leaf pine, The lumber of this pine 
today is worth $35 to $40 per 1,000, and turpentine 
is selling from the turpentine farms at $1.03 a gal- 
lon, whereas a few years ago the price of it was 
but 25c a gallon. 


Orange County, Texas, farmers say that the in- 
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credibly large numbers of black-birds have become 
a menace to corn and other crops. The birds are 
more numerous than ever before and the shotgun 
makes little impression on them; but it is said that 
certain farmers have devised a trick by which, using 
an ordinary mirror on sunny days, they reflect light 
from the sun on the birds, with the result that they 
are always put to flight. The light can be used to ad- 
vantage several hundred yards. 


M. J. YOUNG. 


The “Sidney” line of grain elevator’ machinery, 
manufactured by the Philip Smith Mfg. Co. of Sid- 
ney, Ohio, is not only an intrinsically excellent line 
but is represented on the roads and at conventions 
of grain dealers by a very capable and excellent 
young man—Il,. J. Young, the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Young in a way has grown up in the business. 
Scarcely twenty-four years of age, he entered the 
employ of the Sidney firm about five years ago as 
stenographer and office man; and such was his in- 
tegrity, innate ability and acquired habit of general 
usefulness to the company in so many different 
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ways, that his advance was rapid until he now has 
charge of the advertising and circularizing depart- 
ment. During the period of his apprenticeship, as 
one might term it, Mr. Young also familiarized him- 
self thoroughly with the “Sidney Line’ from the 
technical side and studied the planning and installa- 
tion of grain handling machinery, so that while 
traveling in the interests of the house or talk- 
ing to the trade of the merits of the “Sidney Line” 
is amply qualified to explain the advantages of -his 
line to prospective buyers, from the strictly practi- 
cal side. é 

- Mr. Young attends all the state and very many 
local meetings of grain dealers and always has some 
useful souvenir or remembrance for distributing 
from the Philip Smith Mfg. Co. He is genial and sin- 
cere in manner and has made very many friends 
during the brief period he has been representing the 
“Sidney Line.” 


ANOTHER B/L FRAUD. 


A fraud perpetrated by means of bogus bills of 
lading, that cost the millers and grain buyers of 
Portland, Ore., several thousand dollars, came to 
light recently when a warrant was issued for the 
arrest of one C. B. Brooks. 

It appears that Brooks (?) went to Portland 
some time in February and gave out that he repre- 
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sented certain farmers on the Oregon Short Line 
in Idaho, particularly in the district of Twin Falls, 
and that he would deal in hay and grain. He de- 
posited a little money in Portland banks and per- 
suading Portland dealers to identify him, obtained 
a good standing. His first operation was in hay. 
Several firms bought hay of him and it was prompt- 
ly and properly delivered. These transactions in- 
spired confidence and when he began selling grain 
his integrity was not questioned. 

Finally he sold oats to the Albers Milling Com- 
pany at Portland, who advanced to him in cash 
about 80% of the face value ($1,500) of oats repre- 
sented by a certain bill of lading. The grain not 
being promptly delivered, inquiry developed the 
fact that the bill of lading and others showing up 
later were all forgeries. Brooks left Portland early 
in March, taking with him his bank assets, but be- 
fore going sold 100 tons of hay to the same com- 
pany for $11 a ton, to be shipped from Twin Falls, 
Idaho. The hay came in, but in view of the 
alleged grain fraud, the question now confronting 
the company, as well as other firms that have 
received consignments through Brooks, is whether 
he paid the farmers in Idaho. 


THE DOMINION ELEVATOR BILL. 


The Government’s bill for a new grain act is 
having serious opposition in the Senate at Ottawa, 
and its fate is as yet by no means certain. In the 
first place, the gradings of wheat established by the 
bill are not entirely satisfactory, since only ‘‘Mani- 
toba” and “Northern” grades. are re-established: 
whereas, it is complained, “there are some new vari- 
eties being grown in the West that have a high mill- 
ing value” that do not seem to be legally recognized. 
For example, there is the “Preston,” now quite ex- 
tensively grown in the more northerly latitudes be- 
cause it matures ten days earlier than the other va- 
rieties. Moreover as one senator pointed out, “No. 
1 Manitoba” is becoming a misnomer, as the grain is 
disappearing and giving place to “Hard’’ wheat. 

Another objection to the bill was suggested to the 
senators by Mr. F. T. Heffelfinger of the Peavey in- 
terests, now operating very largely in Manitoba and 
lessees of the Canadian Northern Railway Elevators 
at Fort William. “The bill provides that no one can 
own.or operate a Canadian terminal elevator who 
deals in grain or who is interested in the storage 
of grain in any other form. We have control of 
terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur,” said Mr. Heffelfinger. ‘We own and operate 
five hundred country elevators in western Canada, 
and we have invested over three million dollars in 
them. We dealin grain. In fact, we are the largest 
grain dealers in Canada, and we have to buy grain 
as a part of our business. This bill will prevent our 
continuing in business and will destroy our invest- 
ment.” . 

Mr. A. N. Searle, representing other Minneapolis 
interests in Canada, said to the same gentlemen that 
those interests had “no objection to the strictest 
inspection of the operation of the terminal elevators 
at Fort William and Port Arthur.” In fact, he would 
be willing to have the employes appointed by the 
government of Canada; but it is necessary to the 
continuance of business that a firm allowed to deal 
in grain should be able to control country elevators 
and to operate terminal elevators. 

Mr. Heffelfinger further told the senators that the 
terminal elevator men do not wish to mix grain or 
to evade the law in any way. They want to do 
business under the law and according to law, but 
they want the law made so that they can continue 
to do business. 

There are those who agree with Messrs. Heffelfing- 
er and Searle in thinking the bill so exacting in its 
terms that it will “plug the wheat spout” by discour- 
aging investment in the grain business at the “Twin 
Ports.” By the terms of the bill every terminal ele- 
vator must have a license in order to carry on busi- 
ness, such license being revocable by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners “upon a summary proceeding 
before the Board,” from whom there is no appeal; 
and in the second place, the bill provides that no 
person owning or operating terminal elevators shal] 
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be “a shareholder in a company which buys or sells 
grain in Canada or elsewhere, or who is individually 
or as a shareholaer in a company interested in the 
storage of grain otherwise than in a terminal ele- 
vator.” This is specially severe on the line com- 
panies of whom twelve own terminal houses handling 
the grain from 1,600 country houses; among these 
we find such concerns as the Quaker Oats Co., with 
a “terminal house,’ within the meaning of the act, 
at Peterboro; the Ogilvie Milling Co., and others of 
like nature. One senator (Watson) even went so far 
as to say that he “did not know that mixing would 
be so bad for the farmer after all.” =A 

On the other hand, the grain merchants and grain- 
buying millers, like the members of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, the Dominion Millers’ Association, 
advocate the retention of the sections of the bill 
complained of. J. D. Flavelle, representing the Do- 
minion Millers’ Association, said to the senate com- 
mittee having the bill in charge that the Hastern 
millers wanted the prohibitions mentioned in order 
to ensure that the wheat of a given grade would be 
equal in quality, when millers purchased it from 
terminals, to the average of the same grade when it 
was purchased from the farmer and went into the 
terminals. He maintained that a much larger quan- 
tity of wheat had been shipped out as high grade 
wheat than had been shipped in, and that something 
was necessary to prevent this manipulation. If the 
high standard of the Canadian grades was main- 
tained he had no fear that wheat would be diverted 
to the Duluth route, where it would be mixed and 
placed on the market in an inferior condition. He 
did not agree with the elevator men that to separate 
the interior and terminal elevator interests would 
be to confiscate the terminals, because the terminal 
elevator business wes in itself a very profitable 
one and would continue to be so as the production 
of the West increased. 

A. O. Hogg, representing the grain section of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, said that body had endorsed 
the sections. They believed that the wheat which 
the exporters and the millers received from the 
elevators owned by grain dealers was not up to the 
average of the same grade as it was bought from 
the farmers. The wheat they got barely skinned the 
grade, whereas the wheat as it went into the ele- 
vator averaged between this condition and the next 
higher grade. af 

On April 4 the committee eliminated that part of 
the act complained of by Messrs. Heffelfinger and 
Searle. 


MORE PURE FOOD FINES. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has pub- 
lished notices of judgments in two violations of the 
Food and Drugs Act, based on findings of adultera- 
tion and misbranding of oats. One is against the 
Pendleton Grain Co. of St. Louis and one against 
the J. B. Edgar Grain Co. of Memphis, Tenn. 

In the first named case the oats were sold as 
“No. 3 white oats,’ but, says the notice of judg- 
ment, “an examination by the Bureau of Chemistry 
of a sample of this product taken from the afore- 
said shipment disclosed, in 25 grammes of the prod- 
uct, the following ingredients, to wit: Oats, 18.4 
gm — 73.6 per cent; barley, 2.1 gm = 8.4 per cent; 
miscellaneous weed seeds and chaff, 4.5 gm = 18 
per cent,” and this examination “showed that the 
product was adulterated and misbranded within 
the meaning of the Food and Drugs Act.” In the 
case against the Edgar Grain Co. the oats were sold 
as “No. 2 white oats,’ but on examination ‘the 
product. was found to consist of oats, 85%; barley, 
7%; wheat, 1%; chaff and weed seeds, 7%,’ and 
hence was “adulterated and misbranded,”’ etc. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton stated in the British Parlia- 
ment recently that of the total estimated consump- 
tion of wheat and wheat flour, equivalent of grain, 
in the United Kingdom during 1910, namely 275,200,- 
000 bus., 58,600,000 bus. represents the home produc- 
tion of the year (less domestic exports), 97,600,000 
bus. the net imports of wheat and flour consigned 
from British possessions, and 124,000,000 bus. the net 
imports consigned from foreign countries. 
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WESTERN CANADA ELEVATORS. 


The bill organizing the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
BHlevator Co. has passed the legislature, and hav- 
ae been approved by Lieut.-Gov. ° Brown is now a 
aw.. i 

The provincial treasurer of Manitoba on March 
24, in reply to an inquiry, intimeted that it was not 
the intention of the Manitoba government to extend 
the elevator plant either by buying or building 
further houses. Of the amount in the estimates 


— 
VIEWS IN BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


1. McLean County Court House. 2. So. Center Street, 
looking north. 5. South Side Court House Square. 4. 
The Water Works Reservoir. 5. So. Center Street, 
looking south, 


last year for this purpose, $70,000 remains, which 
goes towards completing elevators now in process 
of construction or purchase and in making altera- 
lions to elevators already purchesed. 


The Chicago Board of Trade transportation de- 
partment issues the following: “Considerable com- 
plaint is made by the board on account of failure of 
the Hastern out bound lines to incorporate in their 
tariffs the provision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that ‘when the carrier cannot furnish a 
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car of the capacity desired by the shipper, and for 
its own convenience does provide a car of greater 
capacity than that ordered, such car may be used 
en the basis of the minimum carload fixed in the 
tariffs for car of the capacity ordered by the ship- 
per.’ We have requested the east bound lines to in- 
cerporate this provision in their tariffs, and the 
matter is now under consideration. The tariff of 
the Wabash contains the above provision.” 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


An interesting and quite enthusiastic meeting 
of the directors of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation and a few others interested in Lhe asso- 
ciation was held at. Bloomington on April 6, to ar- 
range the program for the annual meeting of the 
association. to be held at Bloomington on June 13 
and 14. There were present, Messrs. Powell of 
Tuscola, Shellabarger of Decatur, Tyng of Peoria, 
Cole of Bushnell, Hamson of Dwight, Collins of 
Garrett, Hubbard of Mt. Pulaski, Baldwin of De- 
catur, Hilmer of Freeport, Truby of Joliet, Metealf 
of Illiopolis, Beggs of Ashland, and Lloyd, Bald- 
win and Probasco of Bloomington, See’y Strong, 
Miller of the Chicago Weighing Department, and 
Stansberry of Rogers Grain Co., Chicago. 

Vice-president Hilmer occupied the chair. Vari- 
ous subjects to be treated on the program were 
discussed, and the following were agreed upon, 
and the secretary instructed to invite the certain 
gentlemen named and others to prepare addresses 
on the subjects named, as the basis of further dis- 
cussion at the hands of members of the convention: 

(1) “The Moisture Tester,” by Mr, Duval, Chief 
of Bureau of Grain Standardization. 

(2) “Claims,” by W. R. Bach, the association 


attorney. 

(3) “Hthics of tue Grain Trade,’ by J. Ralph 
Pickell. 

(4) “Crop Improvement,” by Bert Ball. 

(5) “How to Grade Corn on a warm day, that 


has been frozen.” 

(6) “Is it Possible to Establish a System of 
Graduated Discounts on Off-grades?”’ 

(7) “The Call Rule of the Chicago Board of 
Trade: Is it Inimicable to the Interests of the Coun- 
try Dealer?” : 

(8) “Should members of the Council of 
North American Grain Exchanges Maintain the 
Uniform Grade Rules in Practice?” 

(9) “Is storing Grain Good Business Policy, 
whether a Storage Charge is Made or not?” 

(10) “Relation of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation to the Farming Industry of Illinois.” 

(11) “Room vs. Track Inspection as Viewed 
by a.Country Shipper.” 

This is, of course, only a tentative program, and 
the actual “list of events” for June 13 and 14 may 
be entirely different when it comes to be printed; 
but at any rate an effort will be made to hit the 
bull’s eye with the pressing questions of the day; 


' and any Illinois reader who has a suggestion to 


make will give Secretary Strong a pleasure by 
sending it to him at Urbana. 

The Bloomington committee is at work on the © 
entertainment program, and the city will undoubt- 
edly do its duty in that regard. The city itself 
will be an attraction to many; and it may interest 
the reader to know that the first grain dealers’ as- 
sociation organized in the state grew out of a meet- 
ing at Bloomington many years ago, of dealers who 
were interested in the grain-dump prosecutions by 
rival claimants to the patent. After the immediate 
object of this meeting, held somewhere in an up- . 
per room on the south side of the square, shown in 
our picture, was accomplished, a discussion of some 
of the sore spots of the grain trade resulted in . 
ithe formation of an association to “go after them,” 
Director Beggs of Ashland was a member of that 
hody, and he has been “on duty” from that day to 


Although Mississippi in 1910 produced a greater 
quantity of corn than at any time, at least since 
the Civil War, developing a considerable intra-state 
business, the state has still been a heavy importer 
of corn for feeding. : 
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THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE PAST. 


IV. 
BY DANIEL McALISTER, 

It may be interesting to some of your readers to 
know that in the palmy days of prosperity, here at 
Columbus, twenty-five to forty years ago, dealers 
used frequently to advance money to assist farmers 
in harvesting their crops. The same practice is no 
doubt still customary in some parts of the country; 
but I have a case in view, and so unlike the ordi- 
nary, that I feel I may tell of it. It is unlike “the 
ordinary” in this, that it shows that even in the 
rush of business men have always some concern 
for what is called “the future.’ Listen. There 
came into our office one day, some thirty years ago, 
a man who had some grown-up sons, who told me 
that his crop of wheat was nearly ready for the 
reaper; that he would have to have some money 
for the cutting and the thrashing. I told him he 
might have the money, if we should have his 
wheat. I gave him fifty dollars; and we got the 
wheat, eleven hundred bushels, and we settled up, 
too, nicely. Next year he came again and got ten 
dollars only—wasn’t going to have as much that 
year; not half as much as the year before. 

We got the wheat all right; but when we came 
to settle up he said: “This money isn’t mine; it’s 
going to my sons. I'll pay you the ten dollars 
afterwards.” I let the account stand, but won- 
dered just a little bit. The next year thereafter he 
came again, and sold us twelve to fourteen hun- 
dred bushels. It took him nearly a month to haul 
it in; and he did it all himself, a load each day, 
and then came in to settle, as before. The ten 
dollars was still standing on the books. 

I went to the bank to get the currency, thinking 
I had better be prepared; for I had made up my 
mind to deduct the ten dollars, whether he said 
so or not. After figuring up the wheat, I offered 
him the money, taking out the ten dollars, as 
above. He looked at me, and said: “You'll have 
to pay it all; the money belongs to my sons; the 
only interest I have in it is the hauling.” “If it 
belongs to your sons,” said I, “why is it that they 
have never been here to see me? Besides, you 
have been about three weeks hauling the wheat, 
with a two-horse team; you can pay the ten dollars 
out of that, if you wish to; or you may owe it to 
them, for a while; you have owed it to us nearly 
two years, and ought to be glad of this chance to 
settle it.’ He began to breathe fast and to show 
marked signs of anger. Then, with emphasis and 
deliberation he said to me: “If you don’t pay me, 
and right away, I’ll go straight and sue you.” “All 
right,” said I, “we will be there to answer your 
claim. If you get a judgment against us, it will be 
paid, for our firm is perfectly solvent; but if we 
have to pay the ten dollars you have already re- 
ceived over again, it will be paid at the court house, 
not here.” 

He was angry, I was not; and, in a half-way 
soothing tone, I said to him, “Now, listen, my old 
friend, I want to talk to you, a word or two. I 
am a younger man than you are by many years, 
and in all human probability, barring accident, may 
outlive you. If such a thing should happen, and I 
should pass your grave, no matter what I'd find 
there on the tombstone, I would read between the 
lines, ‘Here lies a dishonest man—one who could 
have paid his debts, but would not.” 

He seemed to be confused, but started out and 
went away. My business took me to the front, to 
pass inspection on some clover seed. I watched the 
old man going up the street, a pushing, energetic 
man, but sadly marked with labor and the weight 
of years. He stopped when at the crossing just a 
square away, took off his hat and rubbed his brow, 
looked north and south, then turned round and 
hastened back. As though impatient to be done 
with it, he called to me from fifty feet away, saying, 
“Dan, take out that ten dollars and give me the 
money; I don’t want no inscription like that on my 
tomb-stone.” 

There may have been some thought of prudence 
-in the act, but there was much emotion in his 
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words, and what he did removed those uncarved 

lines. He simply had forgotten; but I never saw 

him afterwards. \ 
THH CARES OF PROPERTY. 

One of our patrons, thirty years or so ago, was a 
rather intelligent looking German, with a pre- 
pouncedly foreign accent in his voice; light com- 
plexion and a rather dapper personal make-up, 
whose wife had died some years before. We had 
bought his crop of wheat and oats; and at the time 
in question he had just finished its delivery. It 
was in the fall of the year, and the weather was 
cool; so that in addition to his grain bags he had 
with him some wrappings used in the morning to 
shield him from the cold while driving in. I had 
just paid him off; and with his money in his 
pocket he began gathering up his things to start 
for home. Suddenly he dropped his armful of stuff 
on the floor and stepping over towards me said: 
“Er es somedhing I vant ask you ’pout, I vant to 
know ef dher es some vay how I can fex id so my 
roy he ton’t ged my money ef I am tead.”’ 

The remark started thoughts quickly through my 
head. “What is the matter with the boy?” thought 
I; and I even put my wonder into words, for, while 
I had often heard of men planning to keep their 
widows from getting their estates, in case of death 
and second marriages, yet I had never heard of a 
father who would deprive his children of such ben- 
efit. ie 

In answer to my question he replied, “Oh, he is a 
tam fool; he’ll getten trunk all de dime; he’ll no 
kumen in e town ober vat he getten trunk,” 

This started me to wondering again, for I knew 
the old gentleman had a farm that was worth ten 
to twelve thousand dollars, besides his personal 
estate, and was himself past middle life; so I 
asxed him, “What are you: going to do with your 
money? - You can’t take it with you.” His answer 
to this was, “Yes, ober you see, I got a couple tam 
fine kerls ta home—I go kiv id to dhem.” 

This sent another train of thoughts through my 
mind, for I had read of that scriptural injunction 
which says: “And for this cause shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife,” and vice versa. So I said to him, question- 
ingly, “How old are those girls?” “Vell, one es six- 
deen, en one es fourteen,” said he; “er do all my 
cooken, melken, everydhing.”’ Then, judging from 
his personal appearance something of theirs, I said, 
“Pretty nice looking little girls, aren’t they; just 
growing into womanhood?” Apparently to avoid 
boasting of his own children he said, modestly, 
SOL esOnsone 

Here is where I put my thoughts into words, and 
I said to him: “Did it ever occur to you that one of 
these days, perhaps within a year, some stranger 
might come tripping along and ask that sixteen- 
year old girl to go with him, to his home, and that 
she might go; and then, again, within a few years 
more, some other one might come and take the 
younger girl away; and, then, that both of those 
young fellows might be ‘scalawags,’ since sons-in- 
law are hardly ever better than the sons?” 

He rubbed his hand across his chin, put on a 
thoughtful look, and said: “Doht’s so; I’ll not 
dhenk apout dhot afore.’”’ Then he stooped to pick 
up his things again. 

“Hold on,” said I; “I want to talk to you a little. 
How would it do for you to sell that farm and 
the other things you have, and put the money in 
your pocket, or in bank, where you can get at it, 
and then just spend it as you go. You could man- 
age to spend it all, and, then you would have noth- 
ing to trouble you when you come to die?” 

“Oh, doht’s all right,’ said he; “ober a fellow 
can’t tell how long he go live.” 

His case impressed me. It was a beautiful illus- 
tration of Longfellow’s lines: 

The millstone and the human heart 
Are driven ever round; 


If they have nothing else to grind, 
They must themselves be ground. 


I never saw him afterwards. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


South Dakota has begun raising broom corn and 
is beginning to “look twice” at durum wheat. 
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{For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 
SOME OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
GRAIN BUSINESS. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

There is close competition in the cash grain busi- 
ness of the large centers, consequently a small busi- 
ness in that line will not prove satisfactory. The 
handicap which ten men doing a business of say 
$100,000 a year in gross sales each, in competition 
with one concern doing $1,000,000, is very great. If 
the net profits of these ten men on which they sup- 
port their families was, say, $1,200, probably the 
large concern would clean up $15,000 on the same 
margin of profit. The reason why the latter would 
make more than ten times as much as the former 
is that it would not cost ten times as much for one 
concern to handle the $1,000,000 worth of grain sold 
by the ten parties. 

The large primary grain markets have on the 
one hand lost out to interior distributing markets 
to a considerable extent, and on the other hand 
there have been created many new primary mar- 
kets in the new grain producing districts. Interior 
millers also have increased. their capital and stor- 
age facilities and take a larger percentage of the 
locally raised grain than formerly. Certain sec- 
tions have increased their crops of corn and oats 
which formerly drew these supplies from the old 
primary markets. 

In view of the fact that there can be no pit trad- 
ing except in a market which carries a stock of the 
grain traded in, it follows that it is due to dealing 
in futures that a certain proportion of the grain 
handled in the old primary markets is drawn to 
them, and also that the volume of pit trading is 
bound to bear a definite relation to the stock of 
grain carried in any market where option business 
is done. If trading in futures in St. Louis, for ex- 
ample, was abandoned, its cash grain business, both 
in receipts and shipments, would very materially 
shrink. 

Reverting to the statement that the grain busi- 
ness is done on a small margin, it follows that a 
market which has to stand charges from which an- 
other market is exempt is under a handicap. It 
makes no material difference whether these charges 
fait upon the commission merchant or the shipper. 
If the commission merchant has to pay them and 
includes them in his account of sale, it tends to 
divert grain to other markets; if the shipper has 
to pay them, he is not on an even keel with ship- 
pers in other markets. 

The grain business is subject to serious handi- 
caps which cannot wholly be avoided. There is 
either too much grain raised or too little, one year 
compared with another. It is either mostly of good 
quality or largely off in grade. The big specula- 
tors attempt to engineer “‘squeezes,’ and the rail- 
roads discriminate against one market in favor of 
another to get the longest haul, or for some other 
reason. The farmers are gradually working into 
the elevator business; and in some instances in- 
stead of consigning their grain to a terminal market 
they have become shippers and sell their own grain 
through a superintendent in their employ. 

Turning to the option business, houses that 
mainly confine themselves to that branch cannot 
reasonably count on the patronage of the general 
public to any large extent, if the prospects of a 
large crop of wheat are realized; for the reason 
that transient speculators usually take the long 
side of the market, and begin to operate after hay- 
ing for some time had their attention called to re- 
ports of shortage and advancing prices. 

The best feature of the situation at present is the 
likelihood of an opportunity to export both wheat 
and flour to a larger extent than has been possible 
for some years past, in view of the amount of wheat 
held over, both visible and invisible, and the in- 
dications of a bumper crop of winter wheat. If this 
is supplemented by a good spring wheat crop, to say 
nothing of the confirmation of the Canadian recipro- 
city agreement, there should be plenty of business 
the coming season for the handlers of grain in all 
markets, 
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NEW MODERN PLANT OF THE ORVILLE 
SIMPSON CO. 


The Orville Simpson Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, suc- 
cessor to the Straub Machinery Co., has just com- 
pleted a modern factory for the manufacture of 
iheir lines of grain and milling machinery at 1224- 
1242 Knowlton Street, Cumminsyville, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, 

As the grain trade in general knows, the old 
Straub Machinery Co.-was located at 1950 to 1958 
Sixth street, Cincinnati, where they had heen for 
the past fifteen years. Under the management of 
Mr. Orville Simpson, head of the present company, 
the business there had enjoyed a steady growth. 
Originally but one building had been leased; then 
an adjoining building was purchased; still later 
two additional buildings were leased and the ex- 
panding business made it necessary to build last 
year the present plant which is shown in our illus- 
tration. 

The lot on which the building rests extends some 
400 feet in the rear and 200 feet at the side to pro- 
vide for any future possible additions. In size the 
factory is 305 feet in length by 140 feet in width 
built of iron and brick with saw tooth constructed 


roof. As an evidence of the light and ventilation 
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nections with the Big Four and B. & O. railroads. 
Adjoining the plant there is also located the freight 
depot of the Ohio Electric Traction Co. 

The officers of the Orville Simpson Co. are Or- 
ville Simpson, president;. Paul Naeher, vice presi- 
dent; Lowe Simpson, secretary and treasurer. W. 
H. Houghton, formerly manager of the Richmond 
City Mill Works, Richmond, Ind., has recently en- 
gaged with the firm. These officers made a notable 
success of the business at the old plant; the new 
and modern factory, the old energy aided by mod- 
ern facilities can only presage-a successful future. 


MARKETING RICE. 


The rice crop of the Southwest having increased 
more rapidly in proportion than the American con- 
sumption, the growers have been seeking a means 
to maintain prices in spite of the apparent over- 
production. The plan now being tested out is to 
sell through central selling agencies which handle 
both the rough and the cleaned rice. : 

The Southern Rice Growers’ Association at Beau- 
mont, Texas, is the largest of these associations; 
and about the middle of March it attracted atten- 
tion by making one sale of rough Japan rice which 
covered about 250,000 barrels, representing in money 
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and millers and has been formed for the purpose 
of handling the rice direct from the mills and sell- 
ing the product. The headquarters will be in New — 
Orleans, and it is stated that eighteen mills in 
Louisiana have already contracted to sell their en- 
tire output’ to the new company. In time, selling 
agencies will be established in every important city 
in the United States. Rice is now sold by sample 
mainly. It is the hope of the officers of the new 
company to be able to establish standard grades for 
rice the same as standard grades have been estab- 
lished for wheat, corn, oats and other cereals. The 
company will handle Louisiana rice exclusively and 
expects from the start to control the sale and dis- 
tribution of about two-thirds of the crop. 

The officers of the company are F. A. Godchaux, 
president; A. Kaplan, first vice-president; C. S. 
Morse, second vice-president; W. B. Conover, secre- 
tary, and J. A. Foster, treasurer. Among the direc- 
tors are J. W. Myers, John Greene, J. Frankel, J. 
A. Roller and George Hathaway. 

SN 


AN ANTIPODEAN VISITOR. 
Sir Thos. Price, Railway Commissioner of South 


Africa, is making a tour of the grain markets of 
North America, with a view to obtaining informa- 
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NEW MODERN PLANT OF THE ORVILLE SIMPSON CO., AT CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


there are over 1,200 lineal feet of skylights, each 
running 9 feet in height and affording over. 10,000 
Square feet of glass surface. 

As one enters the building he first comes to the 
general offices. These are large, light rooms for the 
bookkeeper, cashier and stenographers and private 
offices for the president, sales manager and superin- 
tendent. Just in the rear is the bolting cloth de- 
partment, a large light room with fireproof vault for 
stocks of bolting cloth. All the machines here are 
electrically driven. Opposite, and separated by a 
hallway which leads to the machine shop, is the 
draughting room, which is equally large and light. 

The corrugating room is next met with as one 
enters the general machine shop. There are nine 
large machines kept constantly busy here, and the 
accuracy and quality of the work done in this de- 
partment has made it sought after by millers in all 
sections. The machine shop is 100x140 feet and 
fitted with all necessary heavy duty machines of 
late pattern. The wood working shop follows with 
provisions for wood working machines and mill- 
wrighting work. 

In the rear are the burr stone shops and pattern 
storage. The first floor is divided into storage and 
warerooms for finished machines. 

The power equipment consists of a Natural Gas 
Engine driving a dynamo from which electric cur- 
rent is distributed to the various machines, all of 
which are motor driven. Heating is by the hot wa- 
ter system with special arrangement of overhead 
pipes. Natural gas is used for fuel beneath « the 
boiler. The entire plant is equipped with automatic 
sprinkler system from city mains. Shipping facili- 
ties include the location on the C., H, & D, and con- 


approximately $650,000. This rice was sold at as- 
sociation prices and on association grading, and it 
went to six mills. The rice when sold was in ware- 
houses throughout Louisiana and Texas, and was 
sold to be delivered to the purchasing mills in ac- 
cordance with their locations in the same states 
so as to take advantage of the transportation 
charges and other physical factors involved in the 
movement. It was intended to deliver to each of 
the purchasing mills not less than thirty thousand 
barrels and not more than forty thousand 
barrels. This margin was reserved in order that 
the interests of both purchasers and sellers might 
be best served in freight charges. 

This sale closes out all the rough Japan rice held 
by the growers. 

The Southern Rice Growers’ Association was or- 
ganized last fall when the rice market was demor- 
alized and has been fairly successful so far. A 
fair price was fixed for the rice handled during the 
winter and in a few weeks the market was strength- 
ened by 50c a barrel and eventually the actual sell- 
ing price of rice had gone beyond the schedule fixed 
by the association. Believing that the price fixed 
was warranted by the market conditions, the asso- 
ciation held back its rice until the sale noted above. 
It is now predicted that the remaining Honduras 
crop will be handled in the same way, and that the 
rough and clean market will be practically clear 
of 1910 crop when the 1911 crop comes on. 

An organization of a somewhat different nature 
has just been formed at New Orleans with F. A. 
Godchaux as ‘president, called the Louisiana State 
Rice Company, with capital of $500,000. This com- 
pany is composed of land owners, canal operators 


tion upon our methods of handling grain. His 
own country, although an importer of wheat and 
flour, is already a considerable exporter of “meal- 
ies,’ Indian corn, especially from the east shore 
ports. This grain is of the small kernel type, but . 
is quite as good as American corn of similar type 
and in the main, owing to government supervision 
and inspection of exports, reaches Europe in better 
condition than some of the corn shipped from 
America. 

Sir Thomas said that he believes South Africa is 
now ready to ship an average of 160,000 tons a 
year. At present South Africa ships its corn in 
sacks, but the government is considering the project 
of shipping in bulk. He will see how grain is 
handled in Montreal and Fort William as well as in 
Buffalo, Duluth, Chicago, Minneapolis and New Or- 
leans and also in our country station elevators, and 
report to his government on the subject. . 


NEW RUSSIAN ELEVATOR. 


The “Handelberichten” (The Hague) of March 2 
announces, on the authority of the Netherlands em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg, that the Libau bourse com- 
mittee have drawn up plans and specifications for 
the erection of a grain elevator in Libau harbor. The 
elevator will have a holding capacity of about 64,000 
tons, and the cost of construction is estimated at 
-,.V0,000 roubles (about $1,500,000). It is under- 
stood that the carrying out of the work will eventu- 
ally be undertaken by the Russian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. | 


The State Grain Commission of Oklahoma has 
reduced the inspection fee from $1 per car to 50c. 
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[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.'’] 
DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FOR CORN RE- 
CEIVED IN BAD CONDITION. 


BY J. L. ROSHNBERGER, 
Member of the Bar of Cook County, Illinois. 

In an action by the purchasers of two car loads 
of corn to recover damages from the seller, if the 
evidence had been confined to the oral testimony as 
to the condition of the corn at the time it was load- 
ed, it might fairly be said that the preponderance 
thereof was with the defendant; but when it must 
be accepted as a fact that the corn was in bad con- 
dition when it arrived in Alabama, and that it 
-would not have been in such a condition had it 
been all right when loaded, then the testimony of 
the witnesses as to the condition of the corn when 
it was loaded was so inconsistent with the physical 
facts that it is held it should be disregarded. 

Proceeding to consider what damages the plain- 
tiffs were entitled to recover, the Springfield Court 
of Appeals (Mo.) says (Neil et al. vs. Cunningham 
Store Co., 1380 Southwestern Reporter, 503) that 
when the cars were loaded it was known by the 
defendant that they were to be shipped to some dis- 
tant point, and they were so shipped and the bill of 
lading therefor with draft attached was sent to 
the plaintiffs. In order for the plaintiffs to get the 
bill of lading, it was necessary to pay the draft; and 
therefore the defendant really controlled the prop- 
erty. ‘ 

If the defendant put into the car corn that was 
not merchantable and the corn was to have been 
delivered at Caruthersville, then the difference be- 
tween the value of the corn at Caruthersville and 
the amount paid for it would constitute the plain- 

| tiffs’ damages. But when the corn was to be 
shipped to another point, and on account of the 
condition of a certain portion of the corn it was 
likely to and did damage the other corn so that 
when the car was opened at its destination the 
whole car load of corn was unmerchantable, then 
the difference between the market value of the corn 
at Caruthersville and the price paid for it would 
not be a fair compensation to the plaintiffs for their 
damages. Some of the corn when loaded at Caruth- 
ersville might have been undamaged and worth all 
the plaintiffs paid for it, but when it reached its deés- 
tination, and on account of its being mixed with 
other corn, it had become sour and mildewed and 
of little value. The defendant, by selling the corn 
to the plaintiffs to be shipped to another point im- 
pliedly warranted that the corn was sound and 
merchantable, and he should be held liable for the 
damages suffered by the plaintiffs on account of the 
corn being in a damaged condition. 

By shipping the corn to Alabama the defendant 
must have known that the plaintiffs were shipping 
the same to be sold there and were expecting to 
realize some profit in the transaction; and the de- 
fendant must have further known that if the corn 

was not merchantable upon its arrival, the plain- 
tiffs would be unable to sell the same at a fair mar- 
ket price; and that just the amount they had to 
accept for the corn less than the market value on 
account of its unmerchantable condition would be 
their damages; and the plaintiffs were entitled to 
their bargain. Furthermore, the evidence showed 
tuat in order to sell the corn for the price at which 
it was sold, the plaintiffs were at some expense; 
and it seems to the court that they should be en- 
titled, in case the issue on the condition of the corn 
was found in their favor, to recover such expenses. 


_ Reciprocity with Canada means a readjustment. 
“Protection in itself is an artificial influence,” says 
the Minneapolis Record. “Over a long series of 
years this stimulation becomes a normal condition 
because the beneficiaries and the trade in general 
are adjusted to the results. Any change must 
bring about another readjustment which of itself 
for the time being is abnormal and forces a sharp 
shift in trade relations. This country cannot go 
‘through the period marking the change from the 
present relations with Canada and those suggested 
by the trade arrangement without feeling the ef- 
fects, which for a time, at least, will put certain 
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industries or enterprises to the test. Having im- 
bibed a stimulant and having lived on it for a few 
years, it cannot be taken away instantly without 
creating some disturbance.” It is a case of tem: 
porary loss to some against permanent gain to 
many.—Frank I. King. > 


DEATH OF LOUIS E. BARBEAU. 


It is with profound sorrow, an emotion that will be 
shared by the grain trade, that we are called upon 
to chronicle the death of Mr. Louis HE. Barbeau, 
President of the S. Howes Company of Silver Creek, 
N.Y. This sad event occurred on March 16, at Los 
Angeles, Cal. We have no particulars as to his 
final illness and departure beyond the fact that some 
weeks ago he left for Los Angeles, as we supposed, 
to escape the rigors of our northern spring. 

It has fallen to the lot-of but few men to be so 
well known to the grain trade, not of one country, 
but of the whole world, as was Mr. Barbeau. His 
business career has covered a period of over forty 
years and he died at the’ head of a great business, 
whose service he entered when a young man, His 
business life is not only by right an intrinsic part 
of the annals of modern milling and of the grain 
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BARBHAU. 


cleaning machinery business, but will serve as 
an example of what singleness of purpose and devo- 
tion to one’s life work can accomplish. 

Mr. Barbeau’s connection with the business and 
firm which Simeon Howes established at Silver 
Creek, N. Y., commenced in 1868. Though a total 
stranger to Mr. Howes Mr. Barbeau secured the right 
to sell the Hureka machines in Canada on commis- 
sion. He made such a successful record as a sales- 
man that the following year the firm employed 
him on a salary and added New England to his ter- 
ritory. He not only acted as salesman but made 
collections on his sales as well. 

The results of Mr, Barbeau’s business were: so 
satisfactory that when in 1880 Mr. Howes decided to 
reach out for some Huropean trade, he selected Mr, 
Barbeau to act as his agent, with headquarters in 
London. Not only was he fitted by twelve years of 
business experience for this important work, but 
speaking both English and French with equal facil- 
ity, and having an acquaintance with several conti- 
nental languages, were advantages that contributed 
to the immediate success that followed. 

Establishing his headquarters first at 16 Mark 
Lane, and later, as business expanded, at 64 Mark 
Lane, London, he commenced a vigorous campaign 
to make the Hureka machinery known abroad. He 
sanvassed Great Britain first, and later on, traveled 
extensively in France, Italy, Austria, Russia and 
Turkey. He was not content with the European 
market and did not cease his missionary efforts until 
he had opened up markets in China, Japan, Africa 
and Australia. He exhibited the Eureka machines 
at milling and other expositions, and carried off 
trophies in the shape of medals and awards to the 
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excellence of the machines which he was making 
known wherever grain was ground. 

Tireless energy of this kind and well-directed am- 
bition rarely fail of material rewards. Mr. Barbeau’s 
quarters in London received successive enlarge- 
ments. The trade in the Eureka machines was 
nearly doubled in a few years, and Mr. Barbeau be- 
gan importing other American machinery. For 
a number of years he was reported in the British 
Board of Trade returns as the largest importer and 
exporter of American machinery in the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1889 Mr. Barbeau purchased from Mr. Howes 
the foreign business of the Eureka works and the 
sole right to trade under Mr. Howes name in all 
countries except the United States, Canada and 
Australasia. Mr. Howes died in 1892, and the busi- 
ness, having in the meantime been incorporated as 
a stock company, was bought from the stockholders 
by Mr. Barbeau, who returned to the United States 
in November of that year and took possession. As a 
result of the transfer, Mr. Barbeau became president, 
and his sons, A. C. Barbeau and M. L. Barbeau, 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Since that time the story of the Eureka works 
is. current milling history. In a little more than a 
quarter of a century Mr. Barbeau had worked his 
way from a young salesman on commission to the 
control of the great business which he was so largely 
influential in upbuilding. He was a pioneer in the 
introduction of American grain cleaning machinery 
abroad, and he well deserves a high place in the 
roster of those who have made milling history. 

He has gone; but he leaves behind a substantial 
monument that shows what industry and broad 
business views can accomplish in the span of a 
human life. May he rest in peace. 


RULING ON TELEPHONE CONTROL. 


The Committee of the Grain Dealers National 
Association on Telephone and Telegraph Service, 
by Edward Beatty, chairman, takes pleasure in 
giving to the members of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association a copy of announcement of ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the mat- 
ter of the application of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, to telegraph and _ telephone 
companies. ’ 

The telegraph and telephone companies, with the 
exception of the independent telephone people in 
the West, in a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on December 7, declared that 
they are not commanded by the new Interstate 
Commerce Law to file tariffs of rates as is required 
of the railroads, which are subject to the same 
Act. Attorneys for the telegraph and telephone 
people said that the transmission of messages was 
an entirely different thing from the transportation 
of persons or property, and it was their opinion 
that the difference between the words transmission 
and transportation was sufficient to relieve them 
of the necessity of filing their tariffs. The Com- 
mission ruled as follows: 


In the matter of the application of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce, as amended, to telegraph and 
telephone companies: . 

Section 1 of this Act, as amended June 18, 1910, 
contains the following provision: “That the provi- 
sions of this Act shall apply to telegraph, telephone 
and cable companies, (whether wire or wireless).” 

The Commission on December 7, 1910, heard argu- 
ments upon certain questions arising under the 
foregoing and other provisions in said Act relating 
to common carriers of the classes above stated, and 
upon consideration of the questions then presented 
and discussed its views in respect thereto are now 
expressed as follows: 

(1) Hach and every telegraph and telephone “ 
company which transmits messages over its line or 
lines from a point in one state, territory or dis- 
trict of the United States to any other state, terri- 
tory or district of the United States, or to any for- 
eign country, is subject to the provisions of the Act. 

(2) Ifa telegraph or telephone company, the line 
of which is wholly within a single state, territory 
or district of the United States, receives a message 
within such state, territory or district of the United 
States, for transmission to a point without the state, 
territory or district, which it transmits over its 
line to another point in the same state and there 
delivers it to an interstate line for transmission to 
destination, the first-named company, by virtue of 
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its participation in this transaction, is not made 
subject to the provisions of the Act, unless there be 
an arrangement between that company and its con- 
nection for through continuous transmission of such 
messages, in which latter case all of the participat- 
ing companies in such through continuous trans- 
mission are subject to the provisions of the Act. 

(3) If two or more lines are connected so that 
a person within one state, territory or district of 
the United States talks with a person at a point 
without such state, territory or district of the 
United States, or so that a message is transmitted 
directly from a point within a state, territory or 
district of the United States to a point without the 
same, the transmission of messages in this manner 
constitutes interstate commerce and brings all of 
the participating lines within the purview of the 
Act. 

(4) It follows that telegraph and telephone com- 
panies subject to the Act, as above indicated, must 
conform to the provisions of Section 1 thereof re- 
quiring that all of their rates and charges for the 
transmission of interstate messages shall be reason- 
able and just, and that such companies may law- 
fully issue franks covering free interstate- service 
or may grant free interstate service to the same 
extent, and subject to the same limitations, as other 
common carriers under the provisions of said sec- 
tion. 

(5) Such telegraph and telephone companies sub- 
ject to the Act are also governed by the provisions 
of Section 3, forbidding any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage by rebates or otherwise or 
any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvant- 
age in any respect whatsoever, and are subject to 
the lawful orders of the Commission made pursuant 
to the provisions of Section 15 of the Act, and also 
of Section 20 thereof, respecting the keeping of ac- 
counts and memoranda and the making of reports 
to the Commission. 

The Commission at this time withholds expres- 
sion of its views regarding other questions which 
have arisen with respect to the amenability of these 
earriers to the provisions of other sections of the 
Act. 


THE WORLD’S PRODUCTION 


The average annual production of corn in the 
world for the years from 1900 to 1909 was 88,800,000 
tons, although the harvests have fluctuated between 
a minimum of 63,000,000 tons in 1901 and a maxi- 
mum of 103,500,000 tons in 1906, or the difference 
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of near 40,000,000 tons. Of the total, the United 
States harvested 67,180,000 tons of this average per 
annum, with fluctuations of 41,000,000 in 1901 to 
79,000,000 tons in 1905, 

Argentina and Austria-Hungary are now the coun- 
tries standing next after the United States in the 
quantity of corn raised in 1909, with 4,900,000 tons 
for Austria-Hungary and 4,500,000 tons for Argen- 
tina. For the same year Mexico was next with « 
crop of 2,800,000 tons, followed by Italy with 2,300,- 
000 tons, Roumania 1,800,000, Turkey 1,200,000, and 
Egypt i,200,000 tons. The other countries raising 
corn had each less than one million tons, 
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The total export of corn in 1909 was. 4,509,000 
tons. Of this amount Argentina contributed 2,276,- 
G00 tors or about 50 per cent of its production, 
while the United States exported only about 1 per 
cent of its enormous harvest.” Russia raised 870,000 
tons and exported 536,000 tons, 60 per cent. The 
Danubian countries together exported 848,000 tons. 

The corn buyers were principally United King- 
dom, Germany, Holland, 
France, Italy and Austria in the order named. 


BARLEY AND MALT MILL. 


The barley and malt mill illustrated in the ac- 
companying pictures is built by the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co. at Moline, Ill., in two. styles, as 
shown. . The mill is designed to roll steamed bar- 
ley, oats or wheat or to grind and crush malt and 
other cereals. 

Style A. has a very rigid and substantial frame, 
and is adapted for larger work. It is supplied with 
ball bearing journals which reduce the frictional 
load fully 80 per cent and in many cases saves as 
high as 50 per cent of the power as compared to 
the babbitted journal rolls. The grinding adjust- 
ment is secured by heavy compressed springs which 
are released by hand-wheels and screws, The ad- 
justment is positive and effective in every way, and 
when once adjusted the roll can be thrown apart 
and together again without changing the adjust- 
ment. Heavy steel coil springs permit the rolls to 
yield in case nails, screws or hard substances are 
accidently fed in with the product ground. 

The method for paralleling the rolls is very 
simple and efficient. The movable roll is supported 
on swinging journal blocks which are supported on 
a heavy shaft extending through the frame of the 
mill and having an eccentric turned in the solid 
iron of the shaft on each end, and the swinging 
journal boxes are fitted to these eccentrics which 
not only support the roll-but are also used to 
throw the rolls apart by means of a lever attached 
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to the shaft. These swinging journal boxes are in 
two parts for accomplishing the vertical adjustment 
of the rolls, keeping them) parallel, and these parts 
are firmly bolted together and as solid as though 
cast in one piece, yet admitting of an easy and 
quick vertical adjustment. 

The rolls of the Style B mill are 14 inches in 
diameter with surfaces of chilled cast iron. The 
mill can be furnished with or without differential 
according to the class of work to be accomplished, 
and can be fitted with either belt or gear differen- 
tial, or both will be furnished for extra price. 
Owners of feed mills and breweries will find this 
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mill suitable for their purpose; it is especially 
adapted for crushing barley for feeding purposes. 

In corresponding with the makers state the pur- 
pose for which the mill is to be used and full par- 
ticulars will be supplied by them that will enable 
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those interested to understand the mill and the 
details much better than they can be stated here in 
a general way. 


KANSAS CITY FAILURE. 


On March 18 an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors was made by the Perry C. Smith Grain 
Co. of Kansas City to A. C. Jobes and H. T. Fowler. 
The liabilities were estimated at $250,000 and the 
assets at only $150,000. Three banks were caught; 
but they were protected, presumably, by warehouse 
receipts for three advances of $120,000, $40,000 and 
$15,000 respectively. On March 21 Mr. Jobes asked 
to be relieved, and the court constituted Mr. Fowler 
sole assignee in charge of the business, with bond 
of $300,000. The court appointed also B. L. Harges, 
‘Philip Carey and James Russell appraisers. 

' The assets of the broken firm consisted of a “‘15- 
cent margin” on 100,000 bus. of grain in an elevator 
at Buffalo, N. Y., small scattered quantities of grain, 
and 300,000 bus. of wheat in the Kansas-Missouri 
Elevator Co.’s elevators at Kansas City, represented 
by warehouse receipts held by the banks. When, 
however, the chief creditor, the National Bank of 
Commerce, to whom the firm.owed $150,000, was 
asked to present its warehouse receipts, the Bank 


“ was unable to do so, and thereupon proceeded to 


explain that about March 11 the officials of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri Elevator Company called at the Bank 
and asked that the warehouse receipts be turned 
over to them on the ground that they desired to 
reweigh the grain in accordance with a require- 
ment of the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners. The Bank took receipts for the 
warehouse receipts and turned ‘over the latter to 
the Elevator Company on the promise that other re- 
ceipts would be issued and returned:to the Bank, 
but that was not done; but on the contrary re- 
ceipts for 600,000 bus. of wheat, all the houses con- 
tained, were issued to the Hall-Baker Grain Com- 
pany. This wheat, as Frank G. Crowell of that 
company has claimed, “is in specially designated 
bins and is so marked on the board that is used 
in the office for that purpose. We have receipts 
for only the grain in our own bins. We were as 
much surprised as all the others that there was a 
shortage in the elevator. The wheat we had there 
was superintended by our. own representative and 
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_ we knew at all times what bins it was in and in 
what amounts.” r 

- Thereupon, immediately after the failure of the 
Smith Grain Company, the Bank began action of 
replevin against 160,000 bus. of wheat and also for 
an injunction against the Elevator Company and 
the Hall-Baker Grain Co. to prevent the latter from 
disposing of the wheat in the Kansas-Missouri Ele- 
vator Company’s houses, it having been disclosed 
that the elevators were short about 300,000 bus. of 
wheat compared with the outstanding warehouse 
receipts. An injunction issued temporarily. 

This suit was followed by another by the Se- 
curity National Bank to protect its claim of $15,000 
and the claims of twelve small banks in towns in 
Missouri and Kansas, aggregating $125,000. Upon 
the Bank’s application a restraining order was is- 
sued against the Kansas-Missouri Elevator Company 
by Judge E. Porterfield. The order directed that 
wheat held in the elevator should not be discharged 
until the case is settled. It was directed also against 
the Missouri Pacific Railway Company which is 
interested in the elevator; the Hall-Baker Grain 
Company and the Smith Company. The plaintiffs 
further asked that the grain in the elevator be dis- 
tributed pro rata among banks holding the receipts 
from the Smith Company. “There should be nine 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat in the ele- 
yator,”’ said the counsel for the Security Bank, “but 
there are only six hundred and twenty thousand. 
We want to tie up this until a settlement can be 
effected.” 

On March 30 an agreement was reached by which 
the Bank of Commerce replevin suits were dis- 
mizsed and all parties interested were to share in 
the proceeds of the grain on hand. This agree- 
ment stipulated that the Hall-Baker Grain Company 
might dispose of its warehouse receipts against 
600,000 bus. of the grain in the elevator, and grain 
shipping was resumed on March 31, the Hall-Baker 
Grain Company being required to reimburse the 
Banks in interest for the value of the wheat, if, 
upon final adjudication, the Hall-Baker’s sole own- 
ership of the wheat in question is not affirmed by 
the court. ; 

Still later, however (April 1), the Security Na- 
tional Bank appeared in the Circuit Court and in- 
sisted that the court appoint a receiver for the 
grain in the elevator as asked for in the original 
proceedings. The immediate effect of this action 
was again to tie the hands of the Hall-Baker Grain 
Company and to prevent the removal of any more 
of the grain or the advancing of money against the 
warehouse receipts held by the Hall-Baker Com- 
pany. 

Harry T. Fowler having been appointed as re- 
ceiver, an examination of the company’s books 
showed liabilities of $503,994.86, with no increase 
of assets. heyond what is stated above. At a credi- 
tors’ meeting a settlement was hinted at as possi- 
ble; and Attorney Lucas of the Blevator Company 
advised a continuance until after the investigation 
of that Company by the Board of Trade committee, 
which, he inferred, might develop some facts of 
interest to the creditors. 

When the shortage became known the Kansas 
City Board of Trade appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the management of the grain elevators, 
on the assumption that the shortage indicates a 
practice by them of permitting registered grain to 
be shipped out without return and cancellation of 
the warehouse receipts. The investigation will ex- 
tend to other elevators besides the Kansas-Missouri 
Elevator Company. The committee is composed of 
C. P. Moss, president of the Board of Trade; Robert 


J. Thresher, vice-president, and George Alysworth ~ 


of the Moffatt Commission Company. 

“We understand that it has been the practice of 
at least one other elevator besides the Kansas-Mis- 
souri,’ Mr. Moss said to a local reporter, “to follow 
the practice of allowing grain to be shipped away 
without a return of the warehouse receipt. We un- 
derstand that the Kansas-Missouri Elevator also is- 
sued receipts in blank, while they should be issued 
only in the name of some one. Many grain men 
have been in the habit for years of not even asking 
for receipts for their grain. Such practice is at 
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least careless and allows many loopholes for irreg- 
ularities. We may find it necessary to pass a Board 
ruling against such practice.” 


ELEVATOR AT ANGOLA, IND. 


Here is a neat and convenient house, compact and 
well equipped for doing a station business comfort- 
ably and with a minimum of labor. The building 
is 28x34 feet on the ground and 42 feet high to the 
plate, with 18-ft. posts to the hip roof. The cellar, 
or basement, is 8 feet deep, except that for a space 
of 12x20 ft. under the scales and legs it is 12 feet 
deep. 

The house, which is owned by Campbell & Co., 
and located at Angola, Ind., has seventeen bins with 
a total storage capacity for 20,000 bushels. Seven of 
these bins, located mainly at the corners of the 
building, extend from the working floor level to the 
plate, while the other ten bins begin at the 12-ft. 
level above the working floor. The 22-ft. platform 
dump scale (Fairbanks) is located in the center of 
the working floor. This scale has a type-writing, 
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self-registering beam, with controllable dump, all 
located on the same floor and protected from the 
weather. 

There are two stands of elevators, between which, 
on the working floor, is a No. 169 S. Howes Co. Com- 
bined Corn end Grain Cleaner from which the 
cleehed grain falls into the hopper scale located im- 
mediately below the cleaner; and from the scale it 
is sent through a swivel spout to either of the two 
lofter legs as desired. This hopper scale also has 
the type-registering beam. 

All bins are hoppered, the bottoms being protected 
by galvanized steel; all discharge into swivel spouts 
which control the movement of the grain as desired. 
The dust collector is located a few feet outside the 
building. ‘ The cupola floor is reached by a man- 
lift. 

The general office is housed in a detached build- 
ing, in the rear end of which is a 15-horsepower gas- 
oline engine which furnishes power for the plant. 

Angola is but one of the stations of Campbell & 
Co., whose headquarters are at Kendallville. 


A PECULIAR CASE. 


A somewhat extraordinary case of a man refusing 
to sign a receipt for money due him, on account of a 
conflict of business principles with the corporation 
asking for the signature, is scheduled for an airing 
before an examiner of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, says the Omaha World-Herald. 

Augustus H. Bewsher, sole proprietor of the 
Bewsher Company, and for a number of years the 
efficient secretary of the late Nebraska Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, until he went into business, had 
several claims for losses of grain against the Union 
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Pacific Railroad. The company was willing to pay 
and tendered a voucher. Bewsher signed the vouch- 
er, “The Bewsher Company, Bewsher.” The rail- 
road refused to be pacified at the form of signature, 
clamoring about a rule that persons signing firm 
names must indicate their relation to the firm. 
Bewsher responded that he held no title, being sole 
proprietor, and that by the great hornspoon he 
would sign as he pleased and the company could 
take it or leave it. The company timidly refused 
to do anything. Bewsher tried to encourage action 
by several suits in County Court; and then he asked 
the Commerce Commission to hold the railroad’s 
rule unreasonable. 


THE CORN CROP NOT TOO BIG. 


J. P. Griffin & Co., Chicago, published on March 17 
a striking circular letter entitled, “Three Billion 
Corn: Not a Burden but a Necessity,” which is 


worth reprinting as follows: 


Consumption 
and mvmt. to 
consumptive 
Crop 


Carry Farm channels 

govt. over reserves Nov. 1 

estimate. Nov. 1. March 1. to Mar. 1. 

Million. Million. Million. Million. 
131 839 1,536 
80 954 1,593 
81 1,108 1,681 
119 1,298 1,748 
131 962 1,761 
71 1,047 1,692 
79 1,050 1,801 
119 1,265 1,979 

Averuge consuniption Nov. 1 to March 1, seven 

OAM EDGE VOUS DUO MMEU eid Wass gas ¢ ocig%rdiere e005 06 1,687 


The above table is made up from the Government 
reports for eight years, and the figures are accepted 
és to yield, carry over on Nov. 1 of each year, and 
March 1 farm 1eserves. The farm consumption and 
movement to consumptive channels is arrived at by 
deducting the March ist farm reserves from the com- 
bined totals of yield and Nov. 1 carry over from 
previous crop. 

These figures prove that consumptive requirements 
gained steadily each year, with the exception of 1908, 
when seventy to eighty cent corn resulted in lessened 
demand for all purposes. The year to-year increase 
in consumption has been moderate, until the present 
year, when it will be observed the increase above 
last year amounted to 178 millions. 

For seven years prior to 1910, the farm consumr- 
tion and movement to consumptive channels Nov. 1 
to March 1 averaged 1,687 millions, against 1,979 
millions for 1910. In other words, the present rate 
of consumption for the first four crop months is 292 
million greater than the average for the seven years 
preceding. Figures do not lie, and the above table 
proves that in four months we now consume around 
two billion corn. Ten years ago this would be con- 
sidered a large crop. 

The winter movement of corn is over, and pri- 
mary receipts thus far exceed those of last year 
ebout twelve million bushels. Visible supply and 
commercial stocks less than one year ago, which is 
only another evidence of the increased consumption. 
.ne very low prices for cash corn has increased the 
demand on farms for manufacturing purposes, in 
dairy districts—in fact, in all consumptive chan- 
nels. All competitive feed stuffs have been selling 
at three to ten dollars above the corn parity, which 
fact has naturally tended to promote a maximum 
corn consumption. The low price of corn has re- 
vived the export demand for corn products as well 
as for corn. The present consumption of corn in the 
glucose, starch and distilling industries has never 
before been equalled. 

Corn is unlike any other product of the soil, in 
the variety of purposes for which it is used. For 
several years our crops have been large, but a stead- 
ily increasing population and a revival in the export 
demand for corn and its products’ have resulted 
in consumption keeping pace with production. A 
few years ago three billions of corn would have 
meant disaster to the producer. Today we must raise 
approximately that amount of corn to provide for 
absolute home requirements. Any subtraction from 
a perfect outlook for the next crop could easily add 
five to ten cents to present prices. Corn is cheap, 
and in our opinion higher values are certain. A 
three billion crop is not a burden, but a necessity. 


MICHIGAN BEANS. 


Michigan is the largest producer of navy beans 
in the United States, and in 1910 the total crop 
approximated 6,150,000 bushels, although the season, 
being a wet one, was adverse to a maximum yield. 
The average yield per acre is increasing with better 
farming and the use of commercial fertilizers; and 
in the meantime the average price per bushel has 
been increasing also, from $1.25 to $1.50 a few years 
ago to $1.70 to $2. 
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FOREMAN SEEBERGER’S DIPLOMACY. 


BY GUIDO D. JAMES. 
House-foreman Seeberger came into the office 


with a quantity of good humor, and acted like a 
hero in a musical comedy instead of facing a real 
tragedy in actual life. “I don’t see anything frivo- 
lous in the situation,’ began the proprietor of the 
grain elevator, Bill Hunter, looking up from some 
samples of wheat. “With the farmers plotting 
against us, and an Alliance elevator in town here, 
with its penalty clause, our future and success looks 
like the tail end of a base ball percentage column.” 


SEEBERGER STARTING THE TUNNEL. 


Still 
humor. 

“Take the foolish streak of yours out of here,” 
now demanded and commanded the proprietor, los- 
ing his patience; “when you feel more sedate and 
serious you may. return.” 

The house-foreman now broke the silence: 

“T have a little streak of diplomacy in my men- 
tal make-up. If you say so, I will practice the said 
diplomacy on the Alliance and fiood your place with 
the farmers’ grain.” 

“How are you going about it?” 

“Real easy. The Alliance elevator here is the 
poorest and the most out-of-date’ concern in the 
country. With only an ordinary wagon scales to 
weigh incoming grain and a poor track scales to 
weigh outgoing grain, there is abundant opportunity 
to practice diplomacy. Will you pay me regular 
wages for my diplomacy?” 

Bill was honest and said, “No.” He added that it 
would not be business ethics to practice deception 
on a contemporary elevator, even if it were owned 
and operated by the farmers. 

“I know, sir,” insisted Seeberger; “but you never 
saw an elevator yet owned by a farmer that paid in 
the long run or kept going. Why not bust it up 
now before they lose out entirely and incidentally 
help yourself? I can kill two birds with a single 
diplomatie stone.” ; 

“Go ahead, then. If you succeed, I will raise your 
wages ten per cent. If you fail I will dock you ten 
per cent for a month. I will also place the blot of 
the deed on your escutcheon instead of mine.” 

“All right, sir; I am off. Good bye.” 

“Good bye.” 


Seeberger refused to disband his good 
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Seeberger, now with 
more humor, left the office and going to the sack- 
ing room entered into conversation with his assist- 
ant, Donovan. ‘You will assume charge of affairs 
here,’ he began, addressing the large Irishman. “I 
am going away on business. If I never turn up, 
you and your brother will have to flip up for my 
insurance.” 

“Don’t go, Mr. Seeberger; I don’t want your 
money. I'll bet a hat that you are going to blow up 
the Alliance elevator. Not?” 

“No; I am a man of peace. 
and get out that car of wheat by night. See Flarty, 
the yardmaster, and make him stick the car onto 
the through down-freight. He will do it if you in- 
sist.” 

eo Perye alle 

The house-foreman with another laugh now quit 
the elevator; and going down to Schmidt’s black- 
smith shop, had the proprietor make him out of 
some scrap iron various sizes of iron weights. This 
consumed all the afternoon, and it was dark before 
the man of diplomacy reached his four-room resi- 
dence on Fleet street. After eating his supper, he 
loaded himself down with the weights and a spade, 
and withdrawing into the darkness headed for the 
Alliance elevator. This place was reached about 
eight o’clock, city time. ; 

Placing his burden down, he dug a tunnel into 
the pit of the wagon scales. One end terminated 
under a board walk, the other in. the pit. This be- 
ing done he crawled into the pit via the tunnel, car- 
rying his weights with him. Whereupon he laughed 
outright. 

Now the greater task presented itself: that of dig- 
ging another tunnel that would communicate be- 
tween the wagon and track scales’ pits. Resolutely, 
Seeberger went to work, and by midnight had the 
job finished. Thereupon feeling a little fatigued and 
sweaty, he crawled out and went home. Upon 
reaching home, he found Mrs. Seeberger quietly 
snoozing. She was not worried in the least over 
her husband’s prolonged absence. 


The next morning Seeberger did not return to 
the elevator in which he was foreman; and when 
Hunt saw Donavan in charge of the place he had 
three misgivings enter his heart, together with a 
quantity of grief. But having remembered that he 
had given his foreman consent to do the perilous 
stunt, he swallowed his sorrow and went about his 
work. He made out a schedule of assets. After 
that he went to where his automatic grain scale 
had been installed and tried to forget everything by 
admiring its beauty and usefulness. 

“T won’t break down just now,” he said to him- 
self; “I will wait.”’ And he waited one, two, three 
weeks, and was patiently waiting the fourth when 
one morning three farmers drove up to his elevator. 
They had been cussing and had just cooled down. 

“Say,” cried one, addressing Hunt who had now 
come out of his office, “I am from Fleming County 
and want to know if you have correct grain scales.” 

“Sure; I have an automatic one. It weighs cor- 
rectly to a nicety.” 

“Well, we will come in and see you. We belong 
to the elevator Alliance, but we have become insur- 
gents. They worked the rabbit’s foot on us, the 
manager giving out short weights. Farmers can 
raise the grain all right, but they can’t go into the 
elevator business successfully. We have three wag- 
ons of grain here and we want to leave it here.” 

“All right,’ laughed Hunt. “Go up the driveway 
and we'll unload the stuff in a minute. After that 
I will pay you in cash.” 


This was quickly done; but before the three had. 


left, other farmers drove up, and by dark instead of 
Hunt having an elevator filled with echoes he had 
the bins crowded with corn off the cob and wheat 
minus the chaff. 

About six o’clock the manager of the Farmers’ 
Alliance elevator, pale and frightened, rushed by. 
He had left his place of busines ten minutes before, 
losing his hat en route, but he did not even pause 
to regain it. He knew that he had made a failure 
of the elevator and wanted to quit the locality for 
fear of being lynched or criticised. As he rounded 


lightened heart and still 


Assume charge here, — 


\ 
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a corner out of sight, Seeberger came in sight. 
Hunt seeing him rushed up to meet the victorious 
foreman. ; 

“Give me your hand, victor,’ he cried, shaking 
his employe’s hand. “You deserve all that is com- 
ing to you. I will raise your wages and you in my 
estimation. But how did you break up the Alliance 
elevator?” 

“Easy enough. I hid in the scales pits and gave 
all the farmers short weight by.manipulating the 
scale weights underneath the beams and gave over 
weight on the track scales on outgoing grain. To 
make up for the discrepancy of the latter, I bored a 
hole in the box car floors so the overweight would 
leak out in time to avoid detection by the weigh- 
master or his deputy weighman. Was I dishonest, 
do you think?” 

“Oh, that’s all right, but you’ve saved us. It was 
a ‘diplomatic stroke’ pure and simple. Can’t you 
come down to my house tonight for supper?” 


GERMANY’S CEREAL TRADE. 


The official statistics of Germany’s exports and 
imports of cereals for the 12 months ending July 31 
last have just been published, and it is interesting 
to compare these figures and to see how they vary 
from those relating to the previous campaign. The 
imports were as follows, this year’s figures being 
given side by side with those for the 12 months end- 
ing July 31, 1909: 


Imports in tons of 1908-09. 1909-10. 
FIV Es faints are ete acai 240,000 320,000 
Wiheatient.nca ace sens 2,210,000 2,670,000 
Barley, oo. nee aso 2,260,000 2,770,000 
Oats, Sct oe ea ee ees 550,000 530,000 
IMA IZ is ate parse See eyes 690,000 650,000 
Re ,HOUsts sesame 1,500 1,000 

18,500 16,700 


THE ALLIANCE MAN LOSES HIS HAT. 


The exports for these periods were as follows: 


Exports in tons of 1908-09. 1909-10. 
Rye ak eee pee ae 840,000 680,000 
IWEHCO EY trata vege seepreeoie oe 400,000 360,000 | 

a) BATIGY, fcc; sc. :uaarcenstettesve ce 17,000 25,000 
Osteen. oc. Sees eee es 365,000 570,000 
Maivzews tucasieereoee 41,000 46,000 
Ryepnoure vate. 96,000 135,000 
Wheaten flour ......... 165,000 168,000 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that the 
exportations of rye and oats during last season were - 
considerably higher than the importations. 
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THE COMMERCE. OF THE GREAT LAKES, 


' COMPILED BY L. C, BREED. 
Notwithstanding the fact that most of the grain 


shipments go to Buffalo, there are several lines 
operating steamers between Ogdensburg, Kingston, 
the Ontario ports and Chicago and upper lake ports, 
such as the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Transit 
Company, with nine steamers built specially for 
this service, the vessels having cargo capacity of 
2,500 tons each on the fourteen feet draft; and the 
Rutland Transit Company, with ten wooden steam- 
ers having a cargo capacity the same as of the other 
line. Besides these vessels numerous ‘‘tramps” 
trade on these interlake routes, picking up what 
eargoes they can, and seemingly earning fair re- 
turns. J 

The harbor of Chicago is one of the busiest in 
America, and its water front of a narrow, wind- 
ing river is a veritable working hive of industrious 
activity. Of itself it offers nothing of attractive- 
ness to the seeker of civic beauty, but it compen- 
sates for this in a measure by the number of its 
entrances and clearances of merchant vessels. 
These exceed, in all months of the year together, 
those of any port on the continent; and the voi- 
ume of its water-borne commerce Chicago is sec- 
ond only to the port of New York, which in turn 
nearly equals that of London, England. However 
busy these latter great ports may be with their 
commerce distributed over twelve months, when it 
is considered that in the inland lake port prac- 
tically all the traffic is handled in eight or nine 
months, an adequate idea of the hurry and bustle 
during that time is hardly conceivable. 

The citizens of this country who with an exa'‘ted 
sense of patriotism are worried over the disappear- 
ance of the American merchant marine from the 
seas may find some consolation in the fact that con- 
siderably more than one-third of all the American 
tonnage is represented by the Great Lakes ship- 
ping and that the lake tonnage has increased 69 
per cent in the last ten years. More than half of 
the tonnage constructed in 1907 was on the lakes; 
and, of the seventy-five vessels of various types put 
into fresh water, with an aggregate tonnage ex- 
ceeding 300,000, fourteen were giant ore carriers 
from 600 to 606 feet in length, fifty-eight and sixty 
feet beam, and thirty-two feet moulded depth. The 
cargo capacity of one of these ships is nearly 20,- 
000 tons of ore or coal on a draft of twenty-four 
feet, but as the present channels in Detroit River, 

-the St. Clair ship canal, and the long rock-cuts of 
the St. Mary’s River, afford a maximum depth of 
only twenty to twenty-one feet, their capacity is re- 
duced to about 14,000 tons, or in the grain trade to 
about 400,000 bushels. 

The steamer J. Pierpont Morgan, with a length 
of 605 ft. five inches, is representative of this type; 
and in a single voyage she carries a cargo equal 
to the combined capacity of every boat of every 
description that floated on Lake Superior at the 
beginning of the Civil War,—every steamer, every 
sailing vessel, every barge, every bateau, and every 
canoe. On the day the Morgan was launched the 
captain who had been detailed by the owners to 
bring her out stated that it would require every 
regular trip of the first steamer he commanded, 
twenty-eight years before, for two and a half years, 
to carry from Duluth to Cleveland as much ore as 
would be carried by the new monster on her first 
trip. 

The American people have little realization of 
the enormous traffic of our Inland Seas, and some 
of the inhabitants of the Lake States and of the 
Middle West may not know that the commerce of 
these great water highways now exceeds 85,000,000 
tons annually, all carried in a navigation season 
of about 240 days. Figures dealing with statistics 
are but cold evidences of fact at best and generally 
give but vague ideas as to volume and extent, but 
if those who seek the more convincing evidence of 
‘sight could spend a few hours on the Detroit River 
front, which faces the world’s greatest water high- 
way, they would witness the finest parade of ship- 
ping to be seen on the continent. They would look 
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upon two processions, one moving up, the other- 


down the stream, almost without interruption, and 
representing the greatest traffic in tonnage and 
value .of freights that traverses any marine high- 
way in the world. If the observers chose a day 
at the height of the navigation season for their 
object lesson and remained at their post for twelve 
hours, they would see as many as one hundred 
vessels, or even more, of various types and all of 
the utmost interest, passing in the busy stream, an 
average of one vessel every six minutes of the 
time. 

During the last twenty years the navigation of 
the Great Lakes has saved to the people of Ameri- 
ca the enormous sum of one billion dollars. Stu- 
pendous as this may seem, the actual saving in the 
year 1909 was very nearly one hundred millions, 
which was considerably greater than any previous 
year. The commerce of the Lakes is increasing 
by great strides, and with the building of many 
more 600-foot ore ships, giant package freighters, 
the speedy passenger craft, the sum total of ton- 
nage and the freights will in another decade reach 
figures never dreamed of by the early mariners. 
The saving as stated is represented by the differ- 
ence between the rates for carrying about 85,000,000 
tons of vessel’ cargoes yearly by the water high- 
ways and the freight which would be collected 
by the railroads for hauling the same commodities 
overland between the various ports, did the lakes 
not exist. 

The bulk of the tonnage on the Lakes, about 90 
per cent of it, consists of iron ore, coal, grain and 
flour, and lumber, which includes other products 
of the forest. Of these the ore trade is the main- 
spring of the lake carrying traffic. It originates on 
Lake Superior and the northern portion of Lake 
Michigan and moves east and south. to.the ports 
of Lake Erie and to South Chicago and Gary, on 
Lake Michigan, and forms in the aggregate about 
one-half of the total tonnage. 

Of the other bulk cargoes, grain forms the third 
important commodity, and with the shipments of 
flour, furnishes the great fleet of smaller vessels, 
such as the wooden steamers in the 300- to 350-ft. 
class, with profitable business throughout the sea- 
son of navigation. For it is through: the water 
highways of the Great Lakes that a large portion 
of the grain of the western world is carried, the 
shipments from United States ports alone aggregat- 
ing four million tons, or nearly one hundred and 
sixty million bushels. Of this tonnage wheat forms 
about 40 per cent, corn about 25 per cent, oats 
about 12 per cent, with barley, rye and flaxseed 
making up the remainder. It is all east-bound 
traffic originating at Chicago, Milwaukee, and Du- 
luth-Superior and destined for the ports of Buffalo 
and Erie. From the former point it reaches the Sea- 
board for export or for consumption by the popu- 
lous cities of the Atlantic Coast, very largely by 
way of the Erie Canal to New York, or by way of 
the Welland Canal and the ‘St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal. The shipments of flour, which are chiefly 
from the head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie ports, 
aggregate 1,300,000 tons, which is equivalent to 
thirteen million barrels. 

The grain of the Canadian Northwest, the bulk 
of which is carried in ships flying the British flag, 
amounted to 68,000,000 bushels, of which 53,000,000 
bushels were wheat. Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam, the Canadian ports of Lake Superior, are.tne 
twin grain-spouts of the British Northwest, whence 
a. large portion of the stocks is hurried to the sea- 
board for export, between the middle of September 
and the closing of navigation in December. ‘The 
larger grain ships make the ports of Georgian Bay 
a transfer point, but the others, of 3,000 tons’ bur- 
den or less, and carrying about 100,000 bushels, 
cover the entire route to Montreal by the Welland 
and the St. Lawrence Canals. 

The total domestic receipts by the fresh-water 
routes in 1907 exceeded 83,000,000 tons, of which 
fully 71 per cent was credited to twelve ports. The 
largest tonnage received, nearly 11,000,000 tons, 
was at Buffalo, closely followed by Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and Duluth-Superior. The vessel movement 
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during the year is interesting, showing total depar- 
tures of 73,769 or 99,166,409 net tons. The effect 
of building much larger freighters for both the ore 
and package freight trade is shown effectively in 
the average size of all vessels plying on the lakes, 
for in 1907 it was 1,271 as compared with 1,100 
tons in 1905, and 925 tons in 1902. 

It is the early and late business which is the 
most profitable; for despite the fourfold risk of dis- 
aster in the terrific gales of winter and with ma- 
rine insurance canceled, there are not wanting a 
few adventurous vessel owners who will take the 
chance of rushing the last of the grain and coal 
shipments. The incentive is great, since from the 
summer rate, which fluctuates between 114 to 2c 
per bushel from Chicago or Duluth to Buffalo, there 
is a jump to 2% to 3c, or even higher, and the in- 
creased profits thus earned may be a good share of 
the net profits for the season. The coal rate from 
Lake Erie ports to the upper lakes during the 
summer varies from 25 to 50c per ton, while in 
December it goes to 75c or even $1. 

Under such conditions a 600-foot bulk freighter 
coming down the Lakes just before Christmas, with 
a full cargo of 400,000 bushels of wheat, will col- 
lect a freight bill of about $12,000. When once 
docked at one of the huge elevators in Buffalo 
Creek, the grain is discharged in perhaps twelve 
hours, and the steamer is moved to a coal dock 
for a return cargo. Within four hours 13,000 tons 
of coal have been chuted into her cavernous hold, 
and in less than twenty-four hours from the time 
of entering the harbor, she is again ploughing the 
waves of Lake Erie, bound for a Western port. By 
the close of the year she will have arrived at Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee with the sum of $13,000 added 
to her credit, or a total of almost $25,000 freights 
for the round trip, all earned in about ten days. 
Even at the increased water rates there have been 
saved to the people at least fifty cents a ton on the 
coal and about two cents a bushel on the wheat, 
or a total of almost $15,000 for the two cargoes 
over the freight which would have been exacted by 
the railroads for the same haulage. 

The value of, the lake shipments in a single 
year now reaches a billion dollars, and cargoes of 
the fresh-water vessels often reach figures almost 
beyond belief. The copper shipments from Lake 
Superior represent the greatest value; and one of 
the 12,000-ton ships, which cost $500,000, will carry 
a cargo of the metal valued at an average price of 
$4,500,000 to $5,500,000. A full cargo of wheat will 
be valued iat $500,000 and the same tonnage of coal 
from $40,000 to $70,000, and iron ore, which rep- 
resents nearly half of the tonnage of the lakes, 
only about $30,000 to $40,000. The shipments of 
package freight when carried in the great liners 
to their full capacity of 5,000 to 6,000 tons, may 
easily reach values considerably beyond a million 
of dollars. Silks and woolen fabrics, manufactured 
goods, teas, canned goods, fine furniture, and silver- 
ware are well calculated to swell the value of a 
ship’s manifest. 

The grain and flour traffic through the “Soo” 
canal, although of far less tonnage, is of equal im- 
portance, in point of value and its effect upon the 
prosperity of millions of people to that of ore. 
The influence of the canal in developing wheat 
production in the country west of Lake Superior 
is due to the direct route it affords to the seaboard 
by either the Erie Canal to New York or via the 
Welland Canal and the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 
The ‘Western wheat and flour is thus able to com- 
pete with that from the country nearer the Hast- 
ern markets, which would not be the case if normal 
all-rail rates had to be paid. And this fact has led 
to the building and extension of railroads in Da- 
kota. and Minnesota to tap other wheat-growing 
lands with a consequent increase of production. 


The first purchase of the 1911 crop of wheat was 
made on March 15 at St. Louis, with an Illinois 
grain shipper the seller. The wheat must be deliy- 
ered by July 25. The basis of the price was on July 
wheat in the Chicago market, and the buyer has the 
option of having the wheat delivered at St. Louis or 
Chicago. 
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IN THE LEGISLATURES. 


California.—An ordinance for the city of San 
Francisco prohibiting the operation within the city 
of “bucket-shops’” has been passed by unanimous 
vote of the board of supervisors. The legislature at 
Sacramento has a similar measure pending, but it 
is not expected to become a law. 

Illinois —The -civil service bills are important to 
the grain trade in view of their influence on the 
state grain inspection department, but it seems to 
be well understood that they will be riddled with 
amendments, if passed at all, and will be practically 
worthless. 

Senate Bill 149 (O’Connor’s) went to a second 
reading on March 23. It gives to Chicago the right 
to own, operate and lease to firms or corporations 
docks, wharves, elevators, warehouses of all kinds, 
vaults, railroad and street railway tracks, termi- 
nals, car ferries, lines of lighterage and all other 
appropriate terminal facilities,—a sort of municipal 
ownership omnibus for the benefit of the Sanitary 
District. 

H. B. 473 is a bill for an act to regulate Class B 
elevators in this state—a house partly private and 
partly public. These houses are put by it under 
practically the same conditions, liabilities and pen- 
alties as to stored grain as the “Class A,” or wholly 
public, elevators. 

H. B. 430 is a bill for an act to prevent the sweep- 
ing of grain cars with intent to steal the grain or 
flax seed contained therein. The act is made a mis- 
demeanor and is punishable by fine of $100 or im- 
prisonment in the county jail or sentence to labor 
in tuwe workhouse. : 

The socalled ‘Board of Trade” bill, killed once 
but reconsidered on April 6, was then passed by the 
senate by a vote of 35 to 7. The bill is an amend- 
ment to the existing law (criminal code) as follows: 


Whoever contracts to have or give to himself or 
another the option to sell or buy at a future time, 
any grain or other commodity, stock of any railroad 
or other company, or gold, where it is at the time 
of the making of such contract intended by both 
parties thereto that the option, whenever exercised, 
or the contract resulting therefrom shall be settled, 
not by the receipt or delivery of such property but 
by the payment only of difference in price thereof, 
shall be fined not less than $10-nor more than $1,000, 
or a jail sentence, or both, and that all such con- 
tracts shall be void. 

It further amends the existing law to provide: 


No person who accepts from another person for 
transmission and transmits, either in his own name 
or in the name of such other person, any order 
for any transaction to be made upon, or who executes 
any oruer given to him by another person on any 
regular board of trade or commercial stock ex- 
change, shall under any circumstances be deemed 
a “winner” of any moneys lost by such other person 
in or through any such transactions. 

H. B. 533 is an act to amend the warehouse law. 
In few words, the main object of the bill is to put 
all grain inspection in Illinois under the control of 
the Railroad and Warehouse Commission, and to 
abolish those inspectors who have nomially been 
appointed by the county courts, as at Peoria, De- 
eatur, Cairo, etc. If the bill passes, and only the 
Peoria Board of Trade seems to be opposing it, 
the inspection everywhere in this state will be di- 
rected and controlled by the chief inspector, as at 
Chicago and East St. Louis. 

Indiana.—The legislature has adjourned and Sec- 
retary C. B. Riley of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association, in Circular No. 1, March, has sum- 
marized legislation effected bearing on the interests 
' of the grain trade. Among the laws cited by Mr. 
Riley that directly affect grain dealers are the fol- 
lowing: 

-H. B. 263 (by Myers, a grain dealer) provides 
for the payment for loss and damage in transit 
within 90 days from date of filing claim. If pay- 
ment is declined by carrier, papers are returned, 
and with written statement may be certified to the 
Railroad Commission of Indiana for hearing and 
order thereon. Appeal from the order can be had 
to Circuit Court, but penalty attaches to the party 
who fails to sustain his position upon appeal. This 
law covers shipments from one point in the state 
to any other point in the state, and points without 
the state to any point within the state. All claims 
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-to be filed within four months from date of cause 


of action: No emergency clause; law not effective 
until published. 

House Bill No. 269 (by Wasmuth, a grain dealer) 
provides that prospective shippers or receivers shall 
file with general or local freight or station agent 
a written request for a statement of the rate or 
charge -applicable to described shipments between 
points in the state. If such carrier refuses or fails 
to furnish such statement within reasonable time, 
or shall misstate in writing the applicable rate, and 
the prospective shipper or receiver suffers loss in 
consequence of such refusal or failure, or misstate- 
ment of the rate, either through making the ship- 
ment over a line or route for which the proper 
rate is higher than the rate over another available 
line or route, or through entering into any sale, pur- 
chase or contract, or is obliged to make or receive 
such shipment at his cost, then said carrier shall 
be liable to a penalty of $100 to $250, which shall 
accrue to the state, and shall also be liable to the 
shipper or receiver injured as aforesaid for the 
amount of such injury. The validity of such claim 
for damages shall first have to be passed on by the 
Railroad Commission, and if it appears that there is 
any collusion or understanding that indicates same 
was intended as a rebate or other .illegal refund, 
such claim shall be declared void. The Railroad 
Commission may require, from such shipper, re- 
ceiver or other person complete information as to 
the claim, and failure to furnish it will forfeit the 
right to recover thereon. No emergency clause. 

Towa.—H. F. 333 is a bill, commented:on last 
month, to require the payment of attorneys’ fees by 
carriers in case of damage to freight in transit. The 
only question in this connection is the probable 
constitutionality of the act should the bill pass. It 
is believed the act would be impregnable in that 
respect. 

H. F. 429 is another bill, previously commented 
on here, relating to grain elevators on railroad 
land and prescribing methods and conditions of pro- 
curing and holding sites therefor and liability for 
loss or destruction thereof. The bill provides for a 
more equitable adjustment of the relations of eleva- 
tor owners and the carriers in respect to the tenure 
of leaseholds and rentals and that in the event of 
private elevator property being injured by the rail- 
roaa’s negligence of whatever sort the company shall 
be liable to the owner for such loss or damage and 
be forbidden by law from avoiding that responsi- 
bility in the terms of leases. 

Michigan.—Gov. Oskorn is expected to urge the 
pessage of an anti-bucket-shop bill. 

Minnesota.—Senétor Saugstad has introduced a 
bill (killed two years ago) to make market quota- 
tions public property and compel grain exchanges 
to open their membership to all reputable appli- 
cents. The bill would amend Sec. 3112 Revised Laws 
of 1905. That section provides for the organization 
of chambers of commerce, boards of trade and other 
bodies for the purpose of buying and selling grain 
and other products and for disseminating useful 
business information and adjusting controversies 
and misunderstandings incident to such trade. The 
new matter added by Senator Saugstad provides 
that no chamber of commerce or board of trade or 
other association .heretofore organized under this 
section, having no capital stock and whose members 
deal in grain or other food, shall limit the number 
of its membership, nor shall the price of any one 
new membership exceed the sum‘of $5,000; that no 
application for membership in such association shall 
be rejected, nor shall any member of such associa- 
tion be expelled, except for a good cause, which said 
rejection or expulsion shall be reviewable before 
the district court of the county wherein the said 
association organized and if the decision of said 
association be reversed by said court, upon entry of 
final judgment therein in favor of the complainant, 
it shall be the duty of said association immediately 
to accept the said applicant for membership upon 
the payment of the membership dues, and immedi- 
ately to reinstate the said expelled member in whose 
favor the said judgment is rendered; that the daily 
prices on the products dealt in by the members of 
such association, commonly known as “market quo- 
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tations,’ shall be deemed public property, and any 
person or association of persons upon application 
may at any time obtain said ‘market quotations” 
from any member, agent or officer of any association 
heretofore or hereafter to be organized under the 
provision of this section, by paying the actual cost 
of transmitting same; that all the meetings of the 
board of directors of said associations shall be open 
to the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners of 
Minnesota, which said Commission shall receive due 
notice of said meetings in like manner as the mem- 


‘bers of the board of directors; and it shall be the 


duty of said Board of Railroad and \Warehouse Com- 
missioners, or some representative of the Commis- 
sion, to attend all said meetings in all the cities of 
the state having a population of over 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, and to keep minutes of said meetings, and 
said Commission shall cause said minutes to be pub- 
lished after each meeting in a newspaper of the 
state having a general circulation; that every per- 
son violating any of the provisions thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $500 nor more 
than $5,000, or by imprisonment in the state prison 
for not less than one year nor for more than two 
years. 

H. F. 901 (Voxland) is a bill to prevent “unfair 
competition” in the purchase of grain, seeds and 
cereals, 


Missouri.—The Senate committee on appropria- 
tions will give the state grain inspection department 
$150,000 for its support for two years; the committee 
was asked to give $200,000. All fees of every nature 
must be paid into the state treasury. The House 
committee did not make any appropriation for this 
purpose, and a conference will be necessary. 


Nebraska.—[Special Correspondence.]|—Out of the 
jumbled mass of 1,200 bills considered by the Ne- 
brasKxa legislature which brought its thirty-second 
session to a close on April 10, three measures be- 
came laws which in any manner directly affect the 
grain business of the country and of the state in 
particular. 

First in importance waz the Ollis bill, sponsored 
by the co-operative elevator men of the state. It 
intends to so modify the general incorporation laws 
of tne state as to allow these co-operative companies, 
under their by-laws, to provide for fines against 
stockholders who sell their grain to any other ele- 
vator than the one in which they hold stock, such 
fines to be taken out-of the dividends declared. This 
practice has become common throughout this state. 
in the fight between the co-operative comparies and 
the so-called “line” elevators, but was known to 
have no legal standing. The vital part of the bill - 
is that which says that such associations shall 
have the power “to make by-laws for the 
management of their affairs, and to provide 
the terms and limitations of stock ownership, 
and for the distribution of their earnings.” To 
which section the cautious house added the follow- 
ing: “Subject, however, to the general incorporation 
laws of the state except as herein modified and 
changed.” 

A second measure of importance was Senate File 
318, by Senator Bartos, intended to prohibit the 
operation of bucket-shops. The measure was resisted 
by many members who are connected with grain 
elevators or who feed much stock during the year. 
They declared that in each case they use the bucket- 
shop as a sort of insurance department, by covering 
when they made deals in grain for future delivery. 
The running of such a shop is declared to be a 
felony and patronizing them an equal crime, pun- 
ishable by a penitentiary term of not less than two 
years nor more than five years. This measure after 
passing the senate was held up in house committee 
until the charge was made openly on the floor of 
the lower house that money had been used to side- 
track it. Thereupon it was jerked out of committee 
and passed with a whoop. The governor signed it 
as soon as it appeared before him. 

Bucket-shops are defined in the measure as: fol- 
lows: 

A bucket-shop within the meaning of this act, is 
defined to be an office, store, board of trade room, 


or other place wherein the proprietor or keeper 
thereof or other person or agent, either in his or 
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its own behalf, or as an agent or correspondent of 
any other person, corporation, association, or co- 
partnership within or without the state, conducts 
the business of making or offering to make contracts, 
agreements, trades or transactions respecting the 
purchase, or purchase and sale, of any stccks, grains, 
provisions, cotton, or other commodity or personal 
property wherein said proprietor or keeper or patron 
contemplates or intends that the contracts, agree- 
ments, trades, or transactions shall be, or may be, 
closed, adjusted or settled according to or upon the 
basis of the market quotations or prices made on 
any board of trade of exchange where there is com- 
petitive buying and selling, and upon which the 
commodities or securities referred to in such con- 
tracts, agreements, trades or transactions are dealt 
in, and without a bona fide transaction on such 
board of trade or engage, or wherein such keeper, 
proprietor or patron shall contemplate or intend 
that such contracts, agreements, trades, or transac- 
tions shall be or may be deemed closed or termin- 
ated, when the market quotations of prices made on 
such board of trade or exchange for the articles or 
securities named in such contracts, agreements, 
trades or transactions shall reach a certain figure 
and also any office, store or other place where the 
keeper, person or agent or proprietor thereof, either 
in his or its own behalf, or as an agent as afore- 
said therein, makes or offers to make, with others, 
contracts, trades or transactions for the purpose of 
saie of any such commodity, wherein either party 
thereto do not contemplate or intend the actual or 
bona...e receipt or delivery of such property, but 
do contemplate or intend a settlement thereof based 
upon differences in the price at which said property 
is or is claimed to be bought and sold. 


The third law affecting grain dealers was spon- 
sored by the State Railway Commission and simply 
provides .hat complaints arising under the reciprocal 
demurrage act of 1909 shall be dealt with by the 
i ate Railway Commission instead of by the District 
Court as at present provided. This change was 
made so that the remedy might be more prompt and 
_ less expensive to the grain shipper. Under the act 
of 1909 the grain shipper is not only held for de- 
murrage if he keeps a car longer than the prescribed 
time, but the railroad is charged demurrage if it 
does not furnish the cars when ordered, a definite 
time, forty-eight hours, being allowed them. 


Pennsylwania.—The House on March 21 passed a 
bill giving the State Department of Agriculture 
power to inspect seeds offered for sale, and to prose- 
cute for adulteration. 

A bill by Alter of Allegheny, introduced on April 
7 proviues that false billing shail be deemed a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by $500 fine and six months’ 
imprisonment. The offense includes false billing, 
false classification, false weighing, false representa- 
t.on of the contents of a package or the nature of 
property, false report of weight, false statement, or 
‘any other device of falsification in delivering a 
consignment to a common carrier for shipment, or 
in carrying such a shipment. Consignors, consignees 
and common carriers, themselves, their officers, 
agents, employes, etc., are all brought within the 
jurisdiction of the act and made equally guilty if 
shown to have wilfully violated the provisions. Viola- 
tion by anyone at the request or direction of anyone 
else is made no excuse. In addition to such penal- 
ties as may be imposed upon individuals employed 
by, or connectea with, any corporation, the corpora- 
tion itself may be fined $1,000 for each offense. In 
addition to specifically including common carriers, 
the Alter bill includes persons or corporations en- 
gaged “in any other quasi public business.” If any- 
one shall influence or attempt to influence any cor- 
poration or person to discriminate in any way, as 
prohibited by the act, by solicitation or by payment 
of money or other valuable thing, or otherwise, he 
snall be subject to $500 fine and six months’ im- 
prisonment, and shall also be liable for damages to 
any person injured by the result of any such act. 
If any corporation shall be guilty of such influencing 
or attempt it shall be fined $1,000, in addition to 
such penalties as shall be imposed upon any of its 
agents, employes, etc. 

Wisconsin.—A bill is on its passage through the 
legislature to abolish the system of assessing grain 
in store or elevators on a given day and to substi; 
tute therefor a specific tax on the amount of grain 
handled by each house during the year. ~ 


The Kansas railroads will withdraw the allowance 
of 80c per car for coopering flour shipments. 
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ELEVATOR SCALE INSPECTION. 


BY GHO, A, WELLS, 
Secretary Western Grain Dealers’ Association, 


Accurate weights are an absolute necessity. 

There is only one kind of weights and that is cor- 
rect weights. 

There is only one class of scales that should be 
used, namely, first-class scales; and even first-class 
scales can not be depended upon to perform accu- 
rate service unless properly installed on solid foun- 
dations of concrete, stone or brick, with good 
frames of solid wood or steel, preferably the latter. 

All scales should be examined at least once a 
year by a competent expert, and an expert is not 
competent unless he can build a scale in all its parts 
and thoroughly understands the adjustment, multi- 
plication of levers, the scale of the beam, and so 
forth, 

The scale is the most important item of all the 
mechanical equipment of a country elevator; and yet 
it is simply marvelous to know of the number of 
country grain dealers who are indifferent about the 
question of accurate weights, and the condition of 
their scales. 

First-class scales, even though installed on good 
frames and foundations, need constant attention in 
order that perfect operation may not be interfered 
with by temporary causes, such as binding condi- 
tions about the platform, hopper spouts or hanger 
rods, accumulated snow, ice, or dirt in the loops, 
twisted levers, and so forth. 

During the past seven or eight years the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association has employed a scale ex- 
pert, Mr. E. J. Nolan, to whom a fixed salary is 
paid of $1,000 per annum. We inspect and repair 
from 800 to 1,000 scales annually, for which we 
charge members $3 and non-members of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association $3.50 per scale for inspec- 
tion and in addition 75 cents per hour for extra time 
in making repairs, also the drayage when the work 
is done under the group plan; but when a special 
trip is made the charge is $5 per day for the time 
of the expert, together with all of the expense of 
transportation, hotel, drayage, and so forth. 

We do all ordinary repairing, such as sharpening 
the steel bearings or replacing the steel without the 
necessity of shipping the-scales to the factory, thus 
doing a service often worth from $5 to $8 that would 
cost $15 to $25 if the scale were shipped to the fac- 
tory, to say nothing of the inconvenience of being 
deprived of the use of the scale. 

Our scale inspection work is done by following 
each line of railroad separately, making up group 
lists of the stations in about the same regular order 
each year, so that the stations will be visited by 
the expert at regular annual intervals as nearly as 
possible. We include in our list all scale owners 
and mail to each scale owner a blank application for 
scale inspection with the regular circular letter so- 
liciting the application; also we enclose an _ ad- 
dressed envelope for prompt reply. If we should fail 
to receive a sufficient number of applications in a 
particular group to give the necessary. earnings to 
pay the expenses, we might conclude not to do the 
work in such a group, but this result seldom occurs. 
The expenses connected with this work include sal- 
ary of tthe expert, transportation for him and the 
test weights, drayage, hotel, livery, telegrams, and 
telephone. 

We used 1,000 pounds (twenty 50-lb. weights) of 
test weights until the last two years, when we have 
used 600 pounds, which we ship mostly as baggage, 
our test weights being packed two 50-lb. weights in 
a strong wooden case made expressly for the pur- 
pose. The shipping and handling of the test weights 
is difficult and expensive unless well arranged. 

It costs us about $10 per day to keep our expert 
on the road. Thus it will be appreciated that it is 
necessary for him to inspect about three scales per 
day on an average in order to earn sufficient income 
to meet the expense, which does not include clerical 
work in the office, postage, stationery, etc., which is 
a considerable item. Last year our scale inspection 
account showed a gain of about $200 on about 900 
scales, while the year previous we had a loss of 
about that amount. In fact, we have just about 
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averaged even on the account during the sever 
years that we have been doing this work, not, how- 
ever, allowing anything for clerical work in the 
office, postage, stationery, and so forth. 

We find it necessary to urge upon our members 
the necessity and benefit of the annual inspection 
and that we cannot maintain the low basis of 
charges established unless we have the regular an- 
nual patronage of all scale owners. We do not feel 
under any particular obligations to a member who 
simply thas his scales inspected when he thinks it is 
necessary. On the other hand, we are inclined to 
accommodate the member who has his scales in- 
spected annually at our convenience. The first two 
or three years we were called upon to make numer- 
ous special trips, but the annual inspection work 
resulted in educating the scale owners to a better 
knowledge of scales and of the necessity of good 
scales well installed, so that we now have very 
few emergency cases that necessitate special trips, 
and we find comparatively few scales that are in bad 
condition, most of the defects being slight variations 
because of wear on the bearings. 

We ‘have given our inspector very positive in- 
structions to do his work from the standpoint of 
public supervision, and under no conditions or cir- 
cumstances to consent to adjust a scale except to 
leave it in perfect seal so that the weights given 
will be correct and just as between the buyer and 
seller; and we do not, under any circumstances, 
yield or sacrifice the idea of upholding the standard 
of what we consider to be our moral responsibility 
to the public in doing this work. 

We use blank forms ofiscale inspection reports that 
are printed in blocks, numbered consecutively, with 
four copies to each number, the original and three 
copies. The original is retained by the inspector; 
one copy is given to the scale owner or operator at 
the time the scale is inspected; and two copies are 
sent to our office, one of which is placed on file, and 
in case of a line elevator, coal or lumber company 
a copy is attached ito the invoice for the charges 
and mailed to the general office of the company, thus 
giving them a copy of the report for their files as 
well as a copy to their agent. On each scale that is 
left in first-class condition we post at the time of 
inspection a certificate of inspection, showing the 
date inspected and so forth. 

We consider our scale inspection bureau one of 
the most valuable features of the work of our 
Association, but it requires very careful attention 
and much work on. the part of the secretary in 
order to be successfully and satisfactorily done. A 
thoroughly competent scale expert is absolutely nec- 
essary if good work is to be accomplished. An ama- 
teur may be able to discover and locate a defect in a 
scale, but it takes an expert who has hhad a thor- 
ough experience in the factory to intelligently rem- 
edy the defect. 

We have found the good condition of our scales 
resulting from our inspection work to be of much 
value in collecting of freight claims for loss in tran- 
sit. In fact, I think there has been a material re- 
duction in the number of such claims since our 
scales have been put in good condition. When we 
have a claim presented for loss in transit we al- 
ways refer to our files to ascertain the condition of 
the scales when last tested, and it will be readily 
appreciated that a claim can be presented for loss 
in transit with greater force and confidence than if 
there is a possibility that the shipper’s scale was 
not in perfect weighing condition. 


March was a record month in the grain export 
trade of Portland, Me., the total shipments for the 
month having been 1,124,834 bus. of wheat, 492,831 
bus. of corn, 29,120 bus. of barley and 5,000 bus, of 
peas. 


On March 30 one grain charter to go down the 
lakes was made at Duluth. At April 1 last year 
several cargoes of grain had been chartered for 
shipment in April. This cargo and one of barley 
afloat were all that were reported. The space char- 
tered probably will amount to a little more than 200,- 
000 bushels. The kind of grain is optional with 
the shipper. The cargo of barley amounts to more 
than 200,000 bushels. 
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Official Paper of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. 


A NEW WRINKLE. 


Sec’y McCord of the Ohio association states 
that he has had his attention called to a re- 
cent order, made by at least one railroad in 
Ohio, to the effect that unless the receiver of 
grain contained in a car that is in a leaky or 
defective condition, causing a loss of grain for 
which subsequently a claim may be made, gives 
notice to said carrier before the car is unloaded, 
so that a representative of the carrier may 
examine the car, the company will refuse to 
entertain any claim for the alleged loss. 

This is a new wrinkle in the railway cam- 
paign of resistance to claims for loss and dam- 
age. Whether such refusal can be made good 
in case of a receiver’s neglect to comply with 
the order of the carrier, we are not legally ad- 
vised; but it probably could not if the claim- 
ant could substantiate his loss by other positive 
proofs. 

Nevertheless we quite agree with Mr. Mc- 
Cord in recommending that the demand when 
made be acceded to on all practicable occa- 
sions. Such a course would be a concession to 
the “rules” that would heighten the standing 
of a claim on that very account; moreover, the 
examination of the leaky car by the carrier’s 
own agent would be valuable testimony in sub- 
stantiating a claim and increase the burden 
upon the defendant carrier to justify a rejection 
of a claim. 

Mr. McCord says truly that, “No doubt 
many receivers who are careless in their meth- 
ods will continue as formerly, and when a 
shortage occurs they will be lacking in proofs 
which might have been obtained by using ordi- 
nary precautions and good judgment.” But 
men will be careless at the other end, too. Ship- 
pers to an extraordinary degree act on the 
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assumption that they will suffer no loss in 
transit, and so fail to keep such loading rec- 
ords as would key in with the testimony ob- 
tained by the receiver and by means of this 
same railroad order, to which not a few will he 
one day ‘found objecting, without doubt; it is 
so much easier to “kick”? than to compel cir- 


cumstances to make “the other fellow” do the | 


kicking—and paying. 


OUR NEW ADDRESS. 


The “American Elevator and Grain Trade” 
now occupies and will continue to occupy the 
rooms in the Manhattan Building, which have 
been its home for nearly a dozen years. But in 
renumbering the down-town district of Chi- 
cago to conform to the system adopted for the 
rest of the city, the new number assigned to 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade’ is 
431 South Dearborn street. Our friends who 
visit us in Chicago will find us at the same 
old place; only the number is now 431 South 
Dearborn instead of 315 Dearborn, 


THE MOISTURE TEST AGAIN. 


The dealers at Bloomington on April 6 adopt- 
ed a resolution opposing the use of the mois- 
ture tester in inspecting corn; and about the 
same time a petition was filed with the Rail- 
way and Warehouse Commission asking that 
the test be abolished. 

The best reply to such resolution and peti- 
tion would be the opinion of grain men them- 
selves who habitually use the tester. Mr. Files 
in another column of this issue expresses the 
views of a large number of grain dealers who 
work the moisture tester and find it useful. 
Another champion of the tester is the ship- 
per who uses it as a sufficient defense against 
those very discounts that the complainants to 
the Railway Commission urge are ruining them, 
because the prior test before shipping acts a 
check on the receiver’s test and discount. Still 
another champion of the tester is the buyer 
who uses it to demonstrate to the farmer the 
condition of his corn as a reason for the dis- 
count the latter is expected to stand when de- 
livering wet corn. In neighborhoods where the 
tester is so used there has been a distinct move- 
ment among farmers to cure their corn more 
carefully, as forty to fifty years ago the corn 
was cured that came to Chicago over the old 
I. & M. canal—on the ear and May-June 
shelled. ; 

It is not proposed here to again argue the 
merits of the tester. The fact is, the anti-tester 
movement today is a step backward—almost an 
anachronism, This is the more clear to those 
who have watched the procedure of the Agri- 
cultural Department in enforcing the pure food 
act. The food inspectors up to this time have 
made the most of “adulterations” by mixtures 
of other grains and dirt, as in the cases against 
the Pendleton and Hall-Baker companies. But 
in the light of the excerpt from the Bulletin of 


_the B. P. I, printed on another page (580), 


where moisture is specifically discussed as a fac- 
tor causing the deterioration of corn as an arti- 
cle of food, he must indeed be! optimistic to sim- 
plicity who expects the executors of the Na- 
tional pure food act to much longer ignore so 
important a factor as water when considering 
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the quality and condition of corn brought to 
their attention. In the case of bleached grain 
the food inspectors have already thrown out a 
hint that even when otherwise accurately 
branded, such grain will be treated as “adul- 
terated”’ when it contains “excessive moisture,” 
because water adds valueless weight. 

Apparently the thing for grain men to do 
now is to adapt themselves to the tester nolens 
volens; for it is as clear as noonday that the 
requirements in this respect of “commercial 
corn” will be made more severe by the Govern- 
ment, not less so. : 


COST OF OPERATION. 


It would be a grand service to the country 
grain dealers as a body if individual dealers 
who are systematic in their methods and who 
keep accurate accounts of their transactions 
would take up and discuss in print the subject 
Mr. Sec’y Riley of Indiana has thrown some 
light on in another place in this paper, viz., 
the cost of handling grain. Grain men are not 
an impecunious lot. They seem for the most 
part to be doing a solvent business ; but are they 
making profits that constitute a fair reward for 
personal service, interest on investment and in 
addition a reasonable business profit? Mr. 
Riley implies a doubt of this by his suggestion 
of this enquiry. 

_ The editor himself would be glad to throw 
open these columns for criticism of Mr. Riley’s 
figures. If these are correct, we imagine few 
dealers can make any money at the margins 
they are currently supposed to be taking; yet 
we have Mr. Riley’s assurance that his tables 
of expense are compiled from reports made 
to him by a great many dealers in Indiana, 
and Indiana dealers have, one imagines, no ad- 
vantage over their neighbors in the matter of 
obtainable wider margins. 

Are the margins wide enough? If they are 
not, can better ones be obtained, and how? If 
they cannot be obtained, how may the expense 
account be reduced? Can the desired profit be 
made more certain by “buying right,” or how? 
These are good questions for dealers to ask 
each other; they are questions that many deal- 
ers would be pleased to see written about in 
detail. Who will start the discussion on Mr. 
Riley’s ‘statement? These columns are open. 


REFORM AT KANSAS CITY. 


The Smith Grain Company failure at Kan- 
sas City has revealed not only a heavy shortage 
in the Kansas-Missouri Elevator (public house) 
of registered grain, but, what is worse, the fact 
that it has become a habit in that market for 
the elevators to handle public grain without 
paying much attention to the outstanding ware- 
house receipts. The immediate result is a law- 
suit to settle the matter of liability for a loss 
and to determine also whether the owner of 
“special binned” grain takes precedence over 
other holders of the receipts as the exclusive 
owner of the grain remaining in the house. 

It need not be said that such a condition as 
appears to exist unless modified will be fatal to 
speculative business in that market, as well as 
to the conduct of the grain business, as it must 
be largely conducted, on bank loans; for where 
no reliability can be put on the integrity of 
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warehouse receipts the public is not likely to 
buy these representatives of property nor banks 
to loan upon them as collateral. 

_ The elevator men seem to have ruled the 
Kansas City market in the past. Some of them 
stole grain with impunity until supervising in- 
spectors paid by the shippers were put in to 
watch the weighing; and until forced to stop, 
they kept on taking the 100-lb, dockage which 
they said they should be allowed in order to 
guard against the very selfsame shortage that 
now has appeared and precipitated this legal 
struggle, in addition to heavy positive loss by 
someone. What seems to be needed is a more 
vigorous execution of the laws, since the state 
has full control, and of the Rules of the Board 
of Trade, so far as the latter has managerial 
influence over the public elevators. 


STORING IN INDIANA. 


The grain man in Indiana who “stores” grain 
after the usual time-honored manner is indeed 
venturesome, not to say foolhardy, in view of 
the existing state law, which Mr. Riley re- 
prints in one of his bulletins. In substance it is 
as follows: Every person, firm, etc., who re- 
ceives grain, etc., in store, with or without com- 
‘pensation therefor, “shall be deemed and held 
to be a warehouseman.”* The receipts issued 
by him for such property shall be descriptive ; 
are negotiable and of like liabilities and remedy 
as bills of lading; they cannot be issued except 
for property actually in store and unincum- 
bered by lien, or if incumbered then the char- 
acter, extent and amount of the lien shall be 
fully set forth and explained in the receipt; 
and no duplicate receipt may be issued while 
‘any former receipt for the same property re- 
mains outstanding. These receipts may be used 
and transferred as collateral security for the 
loan of money, and the holder has power to 
sell the property according to the terms of the 
loan. 

Now such conditions predicate bona fide stor- 
age—the retention of the exact property in 
store until the surrender of the receipt or sale 
to the warehouseman of the property or its 
removal by the owner ; and as evidence that the 
former status of the “grain in store,” as in fact 
sold to the warehouseman when delivered at 
the elevator, although the purchase price may 
not then be paid or even named, no longer ob- 
tains, the law expressly provides as follows: 


10505. (8726.) Not to Sell Receipted Property.—T. 
No warehouseman or other person shall sell or in- 
cumber, ship, transfer, or in any manner remove 
beyond his immediate control, any goods, wares, 
merchandise, produce, commodity, property or chat- 
tel for which a receipt or voucher shall have been 
given, without the written consent of the person 
holding and producing such receipt. 

10507. (8728.) Penalty for Cheating or Swind- 
ling—Criminal and Civil—9. Any warehouseman 
or person who shall willfully, knowingly and pur- 
posely violate any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed a cheat and swindler, and subject to in- 
dictment in a court of competent jurisdiction, and, 
upon conviction, shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars and shall be impris- 
oned in the state prison for any determinate period 
not exceeding five years. Every person aggrieved 
by the violation of any of the provisions of this act 
shall have and maintain an action against the per- 
son, company or corporation violating the same, to 
recover, all damages, immediate, consequent and 
legal, which he may have sustained by reason of 
such violation as aforesaid, whether such person 
may have been convicted criminally or not. 


Under the circumstances, “storing” in Indi- 
ana is about equivalent to smoking cigarettes 
in a powder mill; and Mr. Riley does his people 
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a service by recommending the “abridgement 
or abandonment” of the storing habit; for “the 
fact that warehousemen have not been molested 
for violations up to this time does not justify 
the presumption that they may not be in the 
future, should the practice of storing grain 
become general or continue as now practiced 
by some.” 


FRAUD IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


Complaints of tampering with weight certifi- 
cates by parties in Texas now under indict- 
ment have been accompanied by the statement 
that from various quarters reports have been 
heard that inspection certificates issued by 
different state departments were tampered 
with before the grain reached the purchaser, 
changes being made in either the grade or test 
weight. 

The Missouri inspection bureau had a case 
reported to Mr. Nunn at Kansas City in which 
the certificate from his office had been changed 
from No. 2 Hard to “No. 2 Soft”; but when 
he undertook to run the matter down, he found 
that the complainants and the shipping com- 
pany had come to a settlement; and then the 
complainants said that “under the circum- 
stances, as we are not losers in the transaction, 
the case is closed so far as we are concerned.” 

The mutilated certificates it appears were 
attached to the complainants’ draft on the ship- 
pers for the balance due them on the settle- 
ment; when the draft was paid that was the end 
of them and documentary evidence of the fraud 
disappeared, 

It would seem from a review of this pres- 
entation of the case that the complainants here 
have hardly done the trade justice. Forgery of 
official certificates ought to be prosecuted in the 
criminal court, and the surrender of the offend- 
ed certificates, simply because the forgers 
thereof were willing to make good to the losers 
by their fraudulent act, seems hardly the way to 
correct the crime complained of. It looks, in- 
deed, something like compounding a felony; 
for no doubt a recovery of the loss could have 
been forcibly obtained without surrender to the 
forgers of the documentary evidence of a crime 
the courts should have had opportunity to 
punish, 


BUCKET-SHOP LAW RULING. 


The ruling of Justice Wright at Washington, 
declaring unconstitutional the anti-bucket-shop 
legislation, so reluctantly enacted by the last 
Congress, was a great disappointment to the 
public, who had come to think that this insidious 
form of gambling has received its quietus. The 
impression made by the decision was the more 
unwelcome, because the case was decided whol- 
ly on a technicality, as so many cases of this 
general type are, and not on its merits or in 
deference to the obvious intent of the law 
under which the action was brought. In this 
case, “the point’”—lawyers are always hunting 
for “points,” and rarely now-days rely on the 
fundamental principles of law—on which the 
law is thrown out was the unexpected one that 
the act in question, after broadly defining “‘con- 
tract’ in one section, proceeds to prohibit all 
contracts without restricting the term to the 
special form of contract obtaining in the 
bucket-shop system; so construed, the court 
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holds that the law is in conflict with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution against the impair 
ment of the right of contract. 

Now, it is not our province to “swear at the 
court,” which is the special privilege of the de- 
feated only, if he do not swear too loudly ; but 
when a court seriously discusses the “right of 
contract” as the fundamental thing in connec- 
tion with bucket-shopping, the judicious, who 
are not interested in legal quibbles but in com- 
mon sense construction of the laws, are apt to 
receive the conclusions of the court with regret, 
feeling that the modern habit of American law- 
yers and law courts is tending to save law- 
breakers from just punishment rather than to 
mete it out to them as the law on 
directs. 


its face 


WHAT IS PROSPERITY? 


Prof. O. D. Center of the University of IIli- 
nois, in a recent lecture.to the Y. M. C. A.-at 
Chicago, is quoted as having said that,— 


As a prosperous people we are dependent upon 
the fertility of the land for our sustenance, and in 
order to remain prosperous at least 100 bushels of 
corn per acre should be obtained, instead of the 
present low average. ; 


If this is a sample of university thinking, it 
is not surprising that the weekly press and 15- 
cent magazines, which sensationalizé everything 
neglected by the daily newspapers, are come to 
the hysterical stage about crops. Now it is not 
necessary in order to feed our people or for our 
farmers and grain dealers to remain prosperous 
that the farmers should grow 100 bushels of 
corn per acre; they never have done so, and yet 
they have been prosperous and are so today. 

Prosperity does not consist in getting rich 
quickly. Rather, a condition of prosperity is 
one in which the products of the earth, mines 
and factories are sufficient for our daily needs— 
when prices are just high enough to make pro- 
duction reasonably profitable, but no higher. 
Then, if distribution is not interfered with by 
unwise laws or by monopolistic combinations of 
merchants, the people will always be able to 
obtain the necessities of life with the minimum 
of labor and be able also to save something and 
to spend some of their surplus income on those 
things which conduce to that “high standard” of 
living which should be the lot of civilized men 
in this era of enormous possible production of 
all good and useful things. 

Now a hundred bushels of corn per acre in 
this country at this time, with other crops in 
proportion, would result in repletion and in 
waste for a short time, followed by a rapid de- 
cline of farming as an industry because it would 
become unprofitable; then would come a period 
of scarcity and high prices with great suffering 
to many, and then another repetition of the 
cycle. Such a program would cultivate the 
get-rich-quick habit and repletion for the few, 
but continuous and sometimes great hardship 
to the many. Real prosperity consists of plenty 
but not of a surfeit. 


The work of the factory inspectors might be 
made to count for something practical if they 
would pay more attention to enforcing the safe- 
guarding of machinery, that accidents 
through belting and pulleys would be less fre- 
quent, thus removing the most dangerous fea- 
ture of elevator work. 


so 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


The forged bill of lading turned up at Port- 
land, Ore., last month, and certain millers are 
said to have suffered badly. 


Barley seems to have been quietly usurping 
royal honors these days, and stands next to 
flaxseed as the “high-flyer” of the markets. 


The “ides of June” will be crowded with 
meetings—lIllinois at Springfield on the 13th 
and 14th and Indiana at Indianapolis on the 
15th and 16th. 


If you want your corn to go through in the 
best condition, clean it before shipping; dirt, 
with the moisture nearly all corn now carries, is 
fatal to a good grading. 


Even the co-operatives are getting the con- 
solidation fever, three houses at and near 
Galva, Ill., starting the movement in this state 
the other day by organizing a miniature “trust.” 


The Agricultural Department is not worry- 
ing about a national inspection law so long as 
the Food and Drugs Act is in working order; 
and there has appeared no “sand in the gear 
box” up to date, 


In all the discussion of reciprocity thus far 
it has been the producers who have the say-so; 
where is the champion of the consumer? There 
are some ninety-odd millions of the latter yet 
to be heard from. 


A car of oats came into Chicago on March 
16 that contained 142,500 Ibs. of oats. This 
seems to be the record; but suppose a car load- 
ed to 42.5% beyond its rated capacity had 
broken down en route, who would have had 
the complaint coming? 


Congressmen are still harping on a bill to for- 
bid “futures” in cotton; but a strong back-fire 
seems to be coming up from the South, where 
the planters are beginning to see the matter in 
a different light, after somewhat of -an.educa- 
tional campaign there. 


It is explained that a certain Illinois co-op- 
erative grain company which has been wont to 
pay handsome dividends each year passed the 
dividend on the business of 1910 “owing to 
the company being forced to buy on declining 
markets and no grade on corn.” So even a co- 
operative company is subject to the laws of na- 
ture in business? Does the silver-jawed Dunn 
understand this? : 


The next movement of the Government 
against the grain men will be in the direction 
of the bleachers who do not label or invoice 
bleached oats and barley as “bleached.” It ap- 


pears that from 18 to 20 million bushels of 


oats are bleached annually and that the practice 


is extending to the lesser primary markets, 
and the officials executing the pure food act 
are afraid some one may be getting “stung” by 
not knowing about it. The Department of Ag- 
riculture will, therefore, not object’ for the 
present, at least, to bleached grain when so 
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branded, unless it contains also an excess of 
moisture, in which case it will be considered as 
“adulterated and misbranded.” 


The Cashman bill before the Minnesota leg- 
islature seeks to fix railway rates literally on 
the basis of measured mileage. After about 
one month’s operation of such a bill, its author 
would doubtless suffer the fate of the man with 
a safety pin at the circus—be “killed in the 
rush.” 


Wisconsin's legislature painted March 22 red 
on its calendar by killing four socialist resolu- 
tions endorsing propositions to nationalize the 
railroads, creameries, grain elevators, and stor- 
age houses. Americans who move to Manitoba 
may like that sort of thing, but they don’t seem 
to take to it at home, 


The altering of weight and inspection certifi- 
cates has been too frequent in the Southwest, 
and a Fort Worth firm has been taken in hand 
by the authorities who have secured a number 
of indictments against them for forgery and 
theft, and it is to be hoped, if the defendants 
are guilty, they will be properly punished as a 
warning. 


The factory inspectors of Illinois have begun 
to “inspect” grain elevators for safety equip- 
ment. Just what they will demand is not yet 
entirely clear; but one can hardly see how the 
regulations applicable to crowded factory build- 
ings can be adjusted to grain elevators. Some 
complaints have come from grain dealers, nev- 
ertheless, that the inspectors are inclined to 
be somewhat unreasonable in their require- 
ments, perhaps because of their ignorance of el- 
evator conditions. 


The report of Chairman Beatty on the Com- 
merce Commission’s attitude toward that part 
of the amended commerce act which puts the 
telegraph and telephone lines under the Com- 
mission’s control as common carriers, appears 
in another column (pp. 555-6). The ruling 
marks the end of “the public be d d’”’ atti- 
tude of those corporations, and improved sér- 
vice and disappearance of special favors will 
adorn their future. 


F, J. Miner, former head of the Merchants’ 
Stock and Grain Co. of St. Louis, convicted a 
year ago and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
five years for operating a bucket-shop, has had 
his case reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
state, on the ground that he was-convicted as 
principal when he should have been indicted 
and prosecuted as an agent only—a difference 
with a distinction, perhaps, to a lawyer. 


The Manitoba Grain Commission has decid- 
ed to stop buying elevators and to put their 
money into grain cleaners ‘with which to clean 
the grain farmers deliver to the government 
houses. If they will follow this plan literally 
and exactly it will probably be found that the 
privately owned houses are and have been tak- 
ing less dockage than they should take; and the 
farmers’ demand for government elevators will 
shortly cease to be heard, the dockage hitherto 
having been the real cause of complaint. In 
view of the continued complaint of growing 
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weediness of Manitoba farms, nothing short 
of willful blindness has prevented this resort 
to the cleaner as a remedy for the alleged 
wickedness of the elevator operators. 


H, B. 318 of the Illinois legislature is one of 
the “stem-winder” class that have the pussy- 
willow fuzz of the jackpot on the rind. It got 
to a third reading in the senate on April 7; and 
if it gets on the statute book will make it un- 
lawful for “big corporations to sell their prod- 
ucts at different prices in different parts of the 
state.” Would it be equally wicked to buy 
products at different, prices in different parts 
of the state? 


It appears that the Wisconsin legislature is in 
doubt about the Wisconsin Grain and Ware- 
house Commission—whether it would not be 
best, after some years’ experience with it, to 
reform the whole thing by the method the 
owner of the pup took to improve the appear- 
ance of the dog’s tail—by trimming it off just 
behind the ears. Otherwise, it seems likely the 
finances at least will be managed from Madison 
and not by the Commission at Superior. 


The Bureau of Railway News and Statistics’ 
Annual Report for 1910 says that the U. S. 
railways’ income from traffic reached the enor- 
mous sum in that year of $2,713,261,036, of 
which $815,366,826 was “‘net operating income,” 
which was applied to payment of debts, inter- 
est, rents, betterments, etc., and of which $206,- 
460,209 was available for dividends on a cap- 
italization of $13,872,380,171. How must aqua 
the latter contained does not appear; but it is 
said that it is all owned by 319,499 share- 
holders, or over $43,000 each—a pretty high 
average. ery 


Secretary J. F. Miller of the F. O. M. A. has 
asked the Indiana pure food commission to 
take official notice of the wheat delivered to 
grain elevators in that state, which he com- 
plains is treated and doped before it is again 
sold to millers, who get it as an “inferior 
grade.” The commissioner replied that his men 
had found lots of low-grade wheat going into 
the elevators; and that was as far as his in- 
formation went. One sometimes wonders if 
Mr. Mueller is not getting a little set in his 
thinking on this subject and consequently a little 
unfair to the grain trade. 


It was hoped the house would be as amenable 
to common business sense as the Illinois senate 
and as promptly pass the bill legalizing grain 
futures and options; but Speaker Adkins, on 
April 11, with all the fatuity of his class, is- 
sued a written statement that he would throw 
the entire weight of his powerful influence as 
speaker against the bill, accompanying that 
ominous threat with a tirade against the Board 
of Trade as untrue in fact as it was beneath the 
dignity and discreditable to the intelligence of 
a public man occupying his exalted position. 
Mr. Adkins has simply not yet emerged from 
the “dark ages” of “granger” prejudice against 
and ignorance of the plainest business verity 
of his age, and that is about all that can be 
said of him. The bill may be defeated; but 
that defeat will not add to Mr. Adkin’s repu- 
tation as a safe and enlightened public man 
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nor to the business importance of this great 
state or to the welfare of the farmers which 
so much depends upon the broadest freedom of 
trade upon the Chicago Board of Trade. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has 
finally succeeded in framing regulations to gov- 
ern the weighing of grain and hay in that mar- 
ket, which are printed on another page. The 
system would not satisfy all markets, there be- 
ing too many privately owned scales operated 
by their owners, but the system will have the 
authority and endorsement of the Chamber 
which thus assumes responsibility for the ser- 
vice rendered; and that fact should guarantee 
improved conditions. 


The Sackatchewan elevator bill is now law; 
and the farmers may proceed to organize com- 
panies with the assurance that the provincial 
treasury will supply the working capital. The 
law has but one redeeming feature—it does not 


absolutely abolish competition in the trade, as . 


the government ownership nonsense has done 
to some extent in Manitoba. The people of 
Saskatchewan were quick to see the fatal de- 
fects of the Manitoba scheme, but their own 
plan is not a very great improvement. 


Frank I. King’s staccato style rather discon- 


certs one in this recent sample: 


Too much blending in the grain trade. Foreigners 
are kicking because some American corn arriving 
in United Kingdom is not in good condition. What 
did they buy? ‘They look too much at the price and 
not enough at the quality. Buy good goods and get 
good results. Too many near grades at a slight re- 
duction. Uniform grades are a farce. Some mar- 
kets grade corn without a moisture test. Possibly 
this corn went abroad, hurting the reputation of all 
American corn. 


Who gets the raps—the foreigner, who pays 
the price for low grade and expects contract? 
Or the American, who sells contract and ships 
“steamer,” which is something different? Or 
the inspectors? Really the paragraph reads 
like a medley out of which one fact, however, 
emerges, that somehow in the mix-up the rep- 
utation of American corn abroad is not being 
enhanced. 


The question of discounts on off-grades of 
corn is again a live-wire question in the Mid- 
dle West; and the losses due to them do not 
tend to improve the good nature of shippers. 
Nor does the situation appear to have anything 
of amelioration ahead. While there is at the 
moment an improvement in the demand for 
corn, the off-grades are as heavy as ever in 
some markets. It is not a popular thing to say, 
but we believe that the dealers are making a 
mistake who think that any hard and fast rules 
for fixing discounts can be established. The 
discounts are fixed naturally by the ability of 
the markets to unload the off-grades; conse- 
quently the discounts are greater in some mar- 
kets than others. Chicago at this time, as it 
was a year ago, is the butt of many complaints, 
because in view of the heavy arrivals of low- 
grade corn the discounts have been severe, and 
notably so in comparison with some other mar- 
kets. Not all shippers can always select their 
market, but those who can should, and doubt- 
less do, utilize that which discounts the least. 
But difficult as it may be to put it in practice, 
the only safe way is to buy the grain right; the 
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farmer must stand his share of the depreciation 
in value, and we can see no way for it but for 
buyers to make free and continuous use of the 
moisture tester and force home to the farmer 
the fact that corn that does not grade cannot 
bring a price. Some shippers hew to this line 
rigidly and have had less trouble than those 
who have not done so. ; 


The Government has gone back to a “before 
the close’ hour for publishing the Crop Re- 
port, in spite of its late concession to the Na- 
tional Association’s request to publish after the 
close so that the out-of-town people could 
stand on the same level as the man-in-town. 
Just why the Department has resumed the old 
objectionable hour, at the beginning of the 1911 
season, has not been explained as yet, although 
an explanation would be appreciated by those 
members of the trade who believe the later 
hour would be more desirable in every way. 


“One of the best ways to stop future attacks 
on speculative trading in grains and. other com- 
modities is to educate the public as to what it 
means,’ says the Inter-Ocean, which quotes 
Lamson Bros. & Co.’s market letter, in which 
they say: 

“The morning papers contain extracts from the 
weekly review of a dry goods house in which is in- 
cluded the following statement: ‘Most lines now 
being sold for fall delivery, such as cotton blankets, 
ginghams, etc., are already sold beyond production. 
The present quotations relieve the market of un- 
certainty and will enable retailers to buy with con- 
fidence,’ This means that there is short selling for 
future delivery going on in the dry goods busi- 
ness. The same is true more or less in all classes 
of business and there is nothing mysterious about 
it, but the general public [or is it the peanut agi- 
tator?] does not appreciate that the grain business 
is no different from any other line of business in 
the underlying principles. The fact, however, that 
the market is more public should be the greater 
reason why the public should understand better the 
general conditions; but the public has not been edu- 
eated to consider the grain business in the same 
light as it considers other lines of. business and con- 
sequently is a little inclined to criticise short sell- 
ing of grain for future delivery. More education is 
all that is needed to convince the public that the 
grain business is no different from any other com- 
mercial line and that the same conditions which 
prevail in general business are just as prevalent in 
the grain business and just as legitimate.” 


Grain men would do the trade and the public 
a service by having that letter republished in 
their local papers. 


The Boston “Grocer and Tradesman” com- 
plains of the annual free seed distribution au- 
thorized by Congress, that it costs a sum large 
enough to appear in the visible postal deficit. 
It may; but the objection to the seed distri- 
bution goes deeper than that, in that it is one 
of the numerous devices the politicians resort 
to which tend to make men dependent on the 
Government for those things they should pro- 
vide for themselves. Farmers are not pau- 
pers, and yet the seed distribution is one way 
of encouraging them to become dependent ; and 
no thoroughly self-respecting farmer will either 
ask for seeds or accept them for that reason. 
The original distribution was of small quan- 
tities of rare seeds, made to have such seeds 
tested for quality and usefulness in this country 
at a time when there were no experiment sta- 
tions. Now that the Government itself tries out 
all new seeds that seem worth acclimating 
among us, the raison d’étre of the distribution 
has ceased to be; but Congress, with the easy 
way public men have of giving away the peo- 
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ple’s money without expecting any quid pro quo, 
still continues a practice that every man with 
wit enough to be suspected of symptoms of 
statesmanship must know embodies every prin- 
ciple that can be named as a concomitant of vi- 
cious and debasing legislation. 


Whether we regard the origin of “the drift,” 
as did the late [gnatius Donnelly, as a “busted” 
colliding planet that left its debris scattered 
over our earth after the encounter, or as the 
action of glacial ice triturating the everlast- 
ing hills, the fertile soil is, as we know, but 
decomposed rock and vegetable mold. And so 
after many years it has at last come to the 
New England Yankees that the very rocks and 
stones their forebears so laboriously removed 
from their farms in order to get room to plant 
their crops, are of the very self-same granite 
rock that in the glacial age was by nature’s 
forces transformed to clay and productive soil ; 
and they have begun to pulverize these rocks 
and stones and to use them as fertilizer. The 
material is said to give some remarkably good 
results, both in grain fields and on lands de- 
voted to horticulture. : 


Mr. Foss’s report of leaky cars, found on 
another page, shows that the number of bad- 
order cars arriving in this market must be ma- 
terially less than in time past, and perhaps less 
than in some other markets. Leaks are inevi- 
table, perhaps, but in shipping grain, as in 
other things, the ancient adage, “The gods help 
those who help themselves,” applies. It is not 
an expensive or difficult matter to prevent all 
ordinary leaks; a few shillings’ worth of cheap 
cotton cloth or burlap, or a paper liner made for 
the purpose, intelligently applied, will do the 
business in a car that is at all suitable for 
grain; but how many country shippers use 
either in place of trusting to luck? And what 
can be thought of the business qualifications of 
a shipper who starts a car unsealed and with 
end-doors open or unfastened? . Shippers are 
not themselves careful enough; their own acts 
facilitate leaks by offering inadequate obstruc- 
tions to them and they encourage the railways 
to careless handling of what the shipper him- 
self seems to take so little interest in. 


Association work has a wholesome influence 
on men. It takes them out of themselves; it 
makes them better citizens because it compels 
men to mix with each other and see the other 
point of view in spite of themselves. But when 
a man begins to think of “the association” as 
an arm to protect him against his own blunders, 
right the effects of his personal inefficiency in 
business or aid him in his efforts to get some- 
thing, no matter what, for nothing, he is wan- 
dering off the paths that lead to the success of 
the association or to the cultivation of public 
confidence in it. The associations in the grain 
business, at least, that have lived (where there 
was real need for association at all) were those 
that served the public quite as faithfully as they 
served their own members; when they began to 
forget the public, the producer and the con- 
sumer, in their zeal to benefit their members 
only, they disappeared. It is the business of 
associations to reduce friction in trade, not to 
increase it. 


TRADE NOTES 


The American Machinery Company, of Port 
Huron, Mich., announces that they are represented 
exclusively in the New England States by the F. H. 
Stearns Mfg. & Supply Co., of Chester, Vt. 


The Winnipeg Steel Granary & Culvert Co., Ltd., 
has been organized at Winnipeg, Man., to manufac- 
ture corrugated steel products. The Company is 
capitalized at $100,000. The principal stockholders 
are J. Lyle Crossen and Percy Clarke. 


All of Dixon’s Graphite publications are mailed 
free upon request. This applies to “Graphite,” pub- 
lished monthly by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of 
Jersey City, N. J., and which contains useful and 
interesting literature to power users generally. 


The American Machinery Co., of Port Huron, 
Mich., calls attention this month, in our advertis- 
ing pages, to their American Special mill for profit- 
able feed grinding. This mill is specially adapted 
for grain elevator needs and is commended by many 
unique features. 

A long time fire hazard, an old keg factory adja- 
cent the machine shop of the Charter Gas Engine 
Works at Sterling; Ill., was burned on March 15, 
and the management of the Charter company feel 
ereat relief. For forty years the old factory stood 
near the Charter works, a menace to the property. 


A handsome half-tone of the “Eureka” double 
wheat scourer with its self oil bearings and scour- 
ing regulator appears on the April calendar of the 
S. Howes Co., of Silver Creek, N. Y. The picture is 
appropriately set in a frame of wheat and makes it 
one of the most attractive of their series of wall 
calendars that has yet been presented. All grain 
aealers ‘who are not receiving these. calendars can 
obtain one on request. 


L. J. McMillin, with offices at 627 Board of Trade 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind, is experiencing a 
larger number of orders this spring than ever for 
his Automatic Dump Controller. This device is so 
simple and durable and performs its work so ad- 
mirably that grain men find it indispensable when 
once used. It can be attached to any drop dump 
and the satisfaction given to farmers who unload 
their grain at the elevator is worth its installation. 


On the 22nd of March the Foos Gas Engine Co., 
of Springfield, Ohio, shipped to the United States 
Government two Foos Engines for use in operating 
one of the dams in the river improvement work near 
Wheeling. «hese engines are designed along the 
lines of their heavy duty Vertical Multiple Cylinder 
type, consisting of three cylinders, each of 100 H. P. 
cajacity. They ere part of the order received from 
the U. S. Government and turned out by the Foos 
factory for the above purpose and will be installed 
at Dam No. 8. 

Thet the roller mills used by many elevators for 
their feed and meal grinding work are often neglect- 
ed is a well known fact. The rolls of a roller mill 
should be in good shape, ground and corrugated, 
whether they are making flour in a mill or grinding 
feed in an elevator. In this issue The Orville Simp- 
son Comyany, 1230 Knowlton St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
call attention to their facilities for corrugating rolls 
for every purpose. With “Straub Special’ corruga- 
tions rolls will be in tip-top shape to do the very 
best quality of work, and do it in the shortest time, 
with a smaller consumption of power than old, worn 
down rolls. 

Hess Grain Driers and Coolers, Hess Cold Air Con- 
ditioners, Hess U. S. Moisture Testers, are  illus- 
trated and described in booklets issued free on re- 
quest by the Hess Warming & Ventilating Company, 
910 Tacoma Building, Chicago. Another new book- 
let, “Hess-Dried,” just from the press, contains a 
list of users of the Hess Driers, with their many 
commendations. This list is interesting. It contains 
the names of practically all of the large grain deal- 
ers ‘of the United States; all of the grain handling 
railroads; and the terminal elevator operators at all 
of the Atlantic and Gulf grain exporting cities, 
from Portland to Texas City. The observations by 
the U. S, Department of Agriculture, of the work- 
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ings of the Hess-Drier are noted, touching on its 
efficiency in destroying weevil and other vermin in 
grain, in the removal of garlic from wheat, and in 
strengthening and improving the germinating qual- 
ities of seed. The booklet. is especially useful to 
grain dealers and millers not operating driers as 
it is a complete directory of producers of “Hess- 
Dried Corn” from whom a supply may be obtained. 
It is a work of art from the printer’s viewpoint, and 
all are invited to send for a copy. 


The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Com- 
pany, with offices in the Old Colony Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill., say that the demand for their Alfalfa out- 
fits, Cereal grinders, hes been especially good re- 
cently, and they are of the opinion that 1911 is 
going to be a very excellent year for them in this 
field. Their shops are extremely busy, working 
overtime, and have been since January list. The 
first three months for this year have been the best 
three months they have ever had since they have 
been manufacturing this class of machinery. Their 
new literature will be of interest to any party in- 
terested in Alfalfa or Feed. 


WHAT THE HESSIAN FLY DOES TO THE 
WHEAT PLANT. 


The reports of the damage done by Hessian fly 
this spring have apparently been exaggerated; but 
it is interesting to note how the fly affects the wheat 
plant. In the fall, soon after infestation, the effect 
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without fear of manipulation on the part of trad- 
ers. There will be no such thing as a ‘squeeze’ 
with a reciprocity treaty in force. Manipulation of 
grain will be a thing of the past and the destruc- 
tion of this evil will be a blessing to the trade in 
general. From a broad standpoint a treaty with 
Canada will enable us to do business twelve 
Prices will be practically uni- 
form, and we will be in a position to compete with 
Canada even in her own market. To my mind no 
legislation in years could mean more to the grain 
interests of this country than the passage of that 
bill. I sincerely hope that it will become a law.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

With wheat duty removed and a free entry al- 
lowed to the United States, F. T. Heffelfinger (of 
Peavey & Co., at Ottawa) declared that American 
buyers would go into Canada and bid for wheat di- 
rect to the farmer before it reached the inspection 
pit. The result would be that whereas today farm- 
ers are paid by grades entirely, there would be 
purchases made and prices paid on the status be- 
tween the present grades. Between No. 1 North- 
ern and No. 2 there is a difference of from two to 
three cents a bushel and from No, 2 to No. 3 there 
is a drop of 7 cents. He thought that with more 
competition from American buyers the price to the 
farmer would be considerably increased.—Edmonton 
Journal, 

After a careful study of the proposed reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and Canada, the 
London Statist decides that the agreement would be 
of great advantage not only to the United Statese 
and Canada, but to Great Britain as well. In part 
the Statist says: “Were they able to prevent cor- 
ners in food that so frequently occur in the United 
States, the American government would not only 
benefit the consumers in the United States, but 


WHAT THI HESSIAN FLY DOES TO THE WHEAT-PLANT—INFESTED AND HHALTHY PLANTS. 


on the plant becomes apparent. The infested plant 
has no central shoot, is a much deeper shade of 
green, is more stocky and the leaves stand nearly up- 
right. These plants finally die during the winter. 
The uninfested plant is slender, bears a central 
shoot and the leaves are inclined to droop. The cut 
shows at the left an infested wheat plant with the 
“flaxseed” larva of the fly at the base; on the right 
is shown a healthy wheat plant. 

The spring brood of the fly locates itself near a 
joint, weakens the stem and causes the plant to fall 
before harvest. A large amount of the wheet from 
these weakened plants passes through the mill sep- 
arators as screenings. 


MORE ABOUT RECIPROCITY. 


Grain exporters in the Commercial Exchange are 
enthusiastic at the prospect of the passage of the Ca- 
nadian reciprocity bill, as they contended that such 
a law will prove most beneficial to all interests in 
the grain trade. The farmers in particular, they 
say, would reap substantial benefits by reason of 
such a treaty, as with its passage they would be in 
a position to buy feed for their stock from 25 to 40 
per cent below what they are now compelled to ray 
for it. Manipulation in the handling of grain and 
wheat corners would, they said, be a thing of the 
past with a treaty such as is proposed between 
the United States and Canada. George Omerly, 
ot Hancock & Company, a large grain exporting 
house, was optimistic as to the benefits to be de- 
rived by such a treaty with Canada. “It will be 
a great thing for this country when that bill is 
passed,’ Mr. Omerly said. ‘One thing it will ac- 
complish will be the elimination of ‘corners,’ for, 
once we can secure Canadian wheat, we can put it 
down in any option market in the United States 


would bring great advantage to the consumers in 
Great Britain. The high duties on food entering 
the States have heretofore materially assisted spec- 
ulators to obtain control of the food supplies, and 
has encouraged them to operate freely whenever the 
opportunity offered. The greater the mobility of the 
world’s supplies of food the less is the danger of 
local corners, and the less is the disturbance to 
prices and to consumption caused by speculation. A 
careful study of conditions in the United States 
has convinced us that that country will produce all 
its own food for many decades to come, and prob- 
ably for centuries. The margin between maximum 
and minimum consumption in the States is very 
large. In years of prosperity America wastes. im- 
mense quantities of food, but in years of depression 
there is very little waste, and this is the reason 
that America has so much food for export in periods 
of economy and so little in periods of prosperity.” 
—Inter-Ocean. 


Reciprocity.—If Reciprocity becomes law then 
Winnipeg becomes a domestic as well as an export 
exchange. Her quotations lose their purely “export 
significance.” The idea that Canadian wheat will 
flood the United States in 1911 or at any time is 
fatuous. Every big wheat raising territory must 
have its conglomeration of grain dealers’ wigwams 
dignified by the name of exchange. That the sec- 
tional importance of Kansas City, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago or Liverpool will be changed is pre- 
posterous. The right of the Winnipeg Exchange to 
future trading immensities has always lain at the 
door of the “city center’’ which one time will repre- 
sent an export volume exceeding even Russia. (Ca- 
nadian correspondence and interest in the futures 
should quadruple. The Canadian farmer and dealer 
will become “Americanized.” Hedgings will grow, 
but they are liable to flow largely from Winnipeg. 
As Minneapolis represents a territory, sharply in 
price conflict, the uses of that admirable exchange 
cannot decline. The change in a cash wheat storage 
sense will mean little to Chicago, but as Chicago is 
the wheat clearing house of the’ world—the only 
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“loose leaf ledger” of finance that can buy or sell 
an entire Kansas yield any day of the week—signing 
of the reciprocity bill means an increase in those 
final hedging transactions that ever overwhelm 
small markets. The United States farmer will have 
the advantage of freights. In years when the United 
States is a solitary small crop producer our raisers 
will suffer 25c per bushel loss. Canadian yields will 
continue to move over to Europe, mainly in the old 


paths. Canada will handle and control her own 
crops. The great influence will be in Canadian quo- 
tations. In a world situation like the present—had 


Canada 40,000,000 more wheat—United States wheat 
would sell near (0 instead of near 90. It is the situ- 
ation that: will count and over a range of years the 
gyrations of “situation change’ will rob the United 
States wheat raiser of many millions. The treaty 
inserts a period in the advance of our wheat soil 
values. Wheat soil is worth merely what it pro- 
duces in market value. Canadian crop news will 
have a “twang” hitherto unknown—a little bitter 
to the farm tenant.—H. W. Wagner, Chicago. 


Joseph Rank (protectionist) of London, Hull & 
Cardiff, one of the greatest millers and wheat mer- 
chants of Great Britain, is quoted (by the British 
ariff Commission, pro tariff revision) as the lead- 
ing British authority on wheat. Writing of the ar- 
rangement, he says: “It should be noted that the 
United States has already been grinding Canadian 
wheat in bond [in very small quantities—Ed.] for 
some years and it will be an advantage to get it 
free. The main thing is that this reciprocity opens 
up another market for Canada very close at hand. 
We [British millers] shall not be able to get as 
large a proportion and, as there will be increased 
competition, we shall have to pay more for what 
we want. This Canadian wheat is the kind that 
is needed to mix with our home wheat. It just 
gives to our bread what is wanted by reason of 
its gluten, strength and lifting power. It is a 
serious matter to this country that we should be 
losing wheat of this character and also wheat 
from our own empire. As it is,.we must expect that 
our bread and other food will cost more as a re- 
sult of this diversion of Canadian supplies to the 
United States.’—Associated Press Report. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The following is a statement of the exports and 
imports of various cereals, seeds, etc., for the 
month of February, 1911, and for the eight months 
ending with February, 1911, as reported by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and 
Labor (quantities only unless otherwise stated): 


3 M 
February, 1911. valina tan 
ARTICLES. 
1910 1911 1910 [1911 
Be ba: PS tacie rr 209,750 || 4; 1 Hts alr 
someperas - ae 4,614,895 | 11,033,472 || 23, S17, 189 89,968,932 
1S rete. & 22,¢ 48,24 221, 5,702 
Cora ree P i atele 104,226 93,237 861,812 1,013,080 
Oatmeal, Ibs........ 749,511 | 5,250,532 1,137,932 | 18,154,850 
Rice, lbs act ocava enh Ges 152,910 | 1,200,722 || 1,966,819 5,153,716 
Re Vous \eeckerasiere:s ie Metis a eye i 
) DbIs' ahi. : A 
ie Foi Pen treretess 1,166,361 | 1,348,551 || 39,410,726 | 18,544,279 
Wheat "Flour, bbls. 524,661 839,837 || 6,898,980 6,688 586 
feed, etc., 
ae nS. sags ie ae ae : 4,922 8,028 87,315 36,019 
Dried Grains, ou. tons 3,954 4,900 40, 307 45,908 
ti 
yee S. Pree ahs i ’ 1,596,296 754,287 || 18,583,194 | 12,902,729 
Total Breadstufts...| $8,108,189 |$12,148,746 ||$102,751,894| $84,732,534 
d. G 
eee ey Pash a 13,393,975 | 18,489,331 || 96,745,141 | 119,402,426 
Hay TONG. cies aen.1- 4,009 ‘ 815 37,614 
Oil Cake and Oil-Cake 
eginitiae: 2. ce. 4,778,944 | 6,303,829 || 32,951,205 | 52,288,558 
Cotton Seed....... 64,477,663 | 96,938,450 |/469,105,491 | 593,033,341 
dor Li d 
ee 5 ie : aren .| 70,309,374 | 57,956,116 |/430,620,895 | 400.608,474 
ie 
ee ice es - Bicceioreie 960,569 | 2,859,141 || 7,861,544] 13,402,933 
Cotton feet Tbs...| 13,001,244 | 25,691,512 ||154,694,158 | 127,692,779 
Linseed, gals...... 10,878 13,5: 877 103,828 
Clover See ; a s Wa we 371,586 409,520 || 6,240,543 3,980,733 
Cotton vies BL enters 2,682,129 880,383 || 16,913,022 | 8,999,821 
Flax Seed, bu....... 104 50 64,742 236 
Timothy ed, Tbs...| 3,409,318 | 1,681,904 || 20,082,817 7,576,394 
Other Grass Seed, val. $31,937 $28,753 $542, $238,798 
Beans, etc., bu...... 33,018 20,645 273,076 215,528 
mee Dtleg euros ohee 155,346 28,232 625,201 59,576 
Wheats bt, 65.0.0 - oo ate rae bie 
t Fl , bbls... 2,6 1 
Wheat lbs i eietelsrristes 11,185,795 | 6,709,349 || 50,323,349 | 46,175,572 
te. 
Ret on, 5,446 6,005,956 || 89,028,403 | 87,720,014 
Castor Beans, bu 46,35: : fl i 
Clover Seed, Ibs nM 625, 845 | 4,609,078 || 9,958,301 | 20,477,568 
Flax Seed, bu....... 7 664,986 || 1,062,344 | 5,921,789 
Beans, etc.,bu...... 68,434 98,856 726,642 808,693 
EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
tS, BUSS «<2. csssisiee o's FOV AG Mao's ayes aimew 184,9, 
fe ibe, arama isa tais s 708,216 296,749 | 5,307,398 3,413,446 
Rice Flour, lbs. .....- ,290 ; 10,3. 16,093 
Wheat, BER ei toc: DPAOA Psi cilgesicce 6,720 1,361 
Glover Seed, Ibs...+..| e+e sseses 60,900! Sencar 41,900 
Other Seeds, value... $1,627 $232 $6,417 $5,544 
Beans, bus......--..- : 919 i 9,0 


. Omaha Grain Exchange. 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Followin pe are the receipts and shipments of grain 
etc., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of March, 1911: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by James B. Hessong, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles 
1911 1910 1911 1910 
Wheat, bushels. 241 596 123 320) 171,928 23 837 
Corn, bushels. 1,962 325) 838 831) 2,711 891 ; 
Oats, bushels. 3 400 3 


220 175 
Barley, bushel He 


Clover 
Hay, tons. 


Flour, barrels...........| 241216 


142 1,509 
61,910 47 774 


9 
183/973 
BOSTON — Reported by James A. McKibben, Secretary of the 


Chamber of Commerce. 


Flour, barrels... 177 .734| 173,074 75 379 49 373 
Wheat, bushels. 456 891) 184,024; 525,941) 339,507 
Corn, bushels. 716,098} 481,580) 1,091,162) 506,950 
Oats, bushels. 3,500} 404,1 200 1,9 
Rye, bushels. 2,970 


Barley, bushel: 
Flax Seed, bushe 


Peas, bushels..... 25 

Millfeed, tons..... 824 ; é +i 

Corn Meal, barrels... 2,260 6.210 1,240 1,229 
Oat Meal, cases..... . f 14 ,322 65 ,253 13 528 28 ,250 
Oat Meal, sacks.. sce 15 ,305 27,525 12,175 19,280 
Hay, tOnSs vaaseiasjaasbisias 19 ,990 12 ,560 6 946 948 


CHICAGO —Reported by George F. Stone, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels..,....... 604 ,400| 1,494,300] 517,700; 819,700 
Corn, bushels............ 9 ,872 ,350| 8,698 900] 5,254 950) 5,766 ,850 
Oats, bushels............| 5,719,800] 8,253,825] 6.857 ,200| 5 ,412 ,900 
Barley, bushels.......... 1,981,100) 4,061,500} 696,400} 880,900 
Rye, bushels............ 129 ,500 92, 39, 517 ,000 
Timothy Seed. Ibs. ...... 1,205 .200) 6,114,700) 2,751 ,000) 5,349 200 
Clover Seed, lbs......... 750,800) 540, 503,500; 472 ,800 
Other Grass Seeds, Ibs. ...| 1,057,700} 2,975,200) 2,746 ,200) 5,620 ,100 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 47 ,000 76 ,000 6, 14 ,450 
Broom Corn, Ibs......... 1,678 300) 593,100) 814,100) 146,100 
Hay; tonSioc..aemesie Mais 25 654 29 ,733 2,265) 2,575 
Flour, barrels 22... 00 458 ,971| 1,054,497} 302,604) 697,543 


CINCINNATI —Reported by C. B 


. Murray, Superintendent of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 438 ,302| 289,875) 329,808) 216,912 
Corn, bushels............ 972 542) 705,050} 458,477] 443,430 
Qats, bushels!....5.))ic5es 571,482) 475,866} 445,749] 222 694 
Barley, bushels.......... 24,912 99 ,695 3,154 20 
Rye, bushels............ 36,454) , 89 240 19 ,560 30 ,158 
Malt, bushels! 5.4. ocissce 183,330} 153,154 49 814 47,614 
Timothy Seed, bgs....... 3,415 7 ,582 4,373 6,955 
Clover Seed, bgs......... 8 ,886 7,889 7,535) 6 620 
Other Grass Seed, bgs.... 13,131 18 005 13 ,412) 17.448 
Hay stOnScwsctie ticle vee 16 ,989 14,769 12 ,449) 10 274 
Hlour;: Db1S! is a<iistetae meee 125063| 126.392 76 858) 78820 


DULUTH— Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, Secretary, of the 


Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 312 ,648| 2,752 ,362 137 ,748| 113,134 
Corn, bitshels.. <5... «i MS aed | cacy cium seal ere tae eat C ee oy aie 
Oats, bushelsi.. i. sls se 8 441) 1,160,154 45 ,660| 367 123 
Barley, bushels.......... 156,641} 357,300 1,241} 253.404 
Rye; bushels, |.) 5... cane 1,755 74 716 16,323) 1,753 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 36,778 59 ,092 25 ,913) 63 ,729 
Hlour; bbls ye .teate sence 6,500 66,000 42 485) 39 135 
Flour Produced.......... 44,735 43 SOB nies poes sie ain keke. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. — Reported by E. D. Bivelow Secretary of 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels......... 964 ,800| 1,971 ,200| 1,290 ,000| 1,986 ,600 
Corn, bushels. i. otasee 1,371,600) 1,575 500) 1,112 ,400| 1,923 950 
Oats: bustelsteaenictenisien 428,400} 313,000) 345,100; 420,000 
Barley, bushels, cobs oe 50 ,400 63 ,800 46 ,200 42 ,900 
Rye bushels oscy, Sof. sane lpeitalciees 9,900 1,100 4,400 
Kaffir Corn, beset 4,800,000) 7,500,000) 2,800,000).......... 
Branytous o.s.de desserts 940 760 5,800 6,860 
Hlayy tOms.> cae tiaecteee 24 ,828 22 ,812 7,608 7 ,392 
Flour, barrels, cc <s.y - 15 ,750 12000|  123.75C| 167.500 


MILWAUKEE — Reported by H. 


A. Plumb, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 344 650) 1,143,560) 424.225 118 ,724 
Gorn, bushels... ....s0--- 789 870) 959,970! 987,498] 744,284 
Oats, bushels............] 1,020,000) 1,160 600) 1,114,074] 1,218,471 
Barley, bushels........... 978 800) 1,660,198) 547 517 280 ,581 
Rye, bushels............ 158,100 73,020} 220,680 63 512 
Flax Seed, bushels........|.....,--.- GL 20028 Fee eu. 13,200 
Play FONSsvosrsiereeateer chs 3,766 3,118 1,212 202 
Blow) bbls ecsseateeten 304,890} 246 ‘015 342 ,057| 373,046 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA— Reported by George Hadrill, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels 277,979) 113,296).......... 3,088 
Corn, bushels 56 ,463 39 ,063 13,013 8,709 
Oats, bushels... 172 ,885 

Barley, bushels 86 573 77 

Rye, bushels. . t 

Flax Seed, bush 60 ,557 

Flour, bbls...... 56 ,732 24403 64,648 


NEW ORLEANS — Reported by H. S. Herring, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 7,000 15 ,000 3,6 7,8 

Corn, bushels............| 609,000) 447 ,000| 1,049,652) 564,763 
Oats, bushels............ 139,000; 105 ,000 15 ,084 2,015 
Pay GOnSs ceiere siatensteleurisrdte 2,244 3,120 101, 132 
Blour, DbISs. macsgieian tte 110 ,644 71 ,260 58 ,638 60 023 


NEW YORK — Reported by H. Heinzer, 
Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels........ 
Corn, bushels. . 
Oats, bushels.. 
Barley, bushels 
Rye, bushels.. 


Statistician of the 


.{ 1,113,600, 
«| 1,317,375) 
‘| 1/235 (250). 
378 ,538} . 

17/250! . 


1,118 ,188). 
1,710,591). 
44,470}. 


Timothy Seed, ‘tb te 100 bgs 
Clover Seed, Ibs. . bgs. 1,228 4,252 “ 
Other Grass Seed, Ib 

Flax Seed bushels....... Lad A (RR Se 3) tock ca She 
Bay) tousiinracs es s«scecet BiAOO:. .. Skates 14,200 b'ls 
Mow bbla. sat eacenee eae COR ae 887 ,520 


OMAHA —Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels.......... 422,400| 608,400} 303,000] 280 ,000 


Corn, bugitels........¢.2 650 1,711 200; 2,609 200) 1,074 000) 2,150 ,000 
Oats, bushels. /.......... 579.700| 638 °400/ '910'500} 736 500 
Barley bushels.......... 373 ,800 17 ,000 73,000 16 ,000 
Rye, bushels 6.020550 <a0n 12,100 22 ,000 5,000 18,000 
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PEORIA — Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Receipts Shipments 
Articles 
1911 1910 1911 1910 

Wheat, bushels.......... 50 ,366 53 ,066 27,000 19 ,000 
Cora, bushelgs.3.s.nces.0n 1,689 .637| 1,185,424] 1,391.862| 886/374 
Oats, bushels............| 456.850] 1,052/000| 579898] 1,384 981 
Barley, bushels.......... 159 032} 230,013) 106,808} 135 843 
Rye. DUSHEIST FER. 0... «sen 15 ,400 30 ,800 3,272 10 ,063 
Mill Feed, tons.......... 3 578 7,158 5,039 6 163 
Spirits and Liquors, bbls.. _ 999 11,352 49 441 45 244 
Syrups and Glucose, bbls.. 2,300 10 ,750) 4,940 6 .300 
SeedswIbarinnwavoes eens 240,000} 210,000} 150,000) 267,000 

room Corn, Ibs..5.3.... 60 000 ,000 97 000 65 000 
LAV bOUG) wile wenteikouhtiae 2 ti 5 978) 1,681 1,525 
Flour, bbls.. 193,544) 306,971) 222.854] 295.691 

PHILADELPHIA — Reported by Frank E. Marshall, Secretary 
of the Commercial Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels.......... 532 ,247 311 529 640 ,965 56 81 
Corn, bushels............ 1,144,190} 183 '758 1,577,767, 301.04 2 
Oats; bushels))..i0...0. 5. 481 409) 517 ,288].......... 102 48 5 
Barley, bushels.......... 17, 


Rye, bushels... cesces es 
Timothy Seed, bags...... IS Renae re 
Clover Seed, bags asad 
Other Grass Seeds, pr: 
Flax Seed, bushels 
Hay, tons... ae 
Riour, BolGudea nso vie mols 204 606 


SAN FRANCISCO— Reported by 
of the Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, centals.......... 199 ,820 TOOL G7, cakucee 
Corhicentalst, sian eavicune 13 ,382).. 

Oats, centale: 5)... che te cei 51 ,455).. 

Barley, centals...........| 496 ,852!.. 

Ryepcentala ni ccsctiens« 130) 

Blax Seed? sacks. seenccry lewdnaeti«- 

Hiay. ONS; oso .ccaum date: 11,184)... 

Pour; Biss ts ste eater 101 115 


ST. LOUIS— Reported by George H. Morgan, Suaekivay of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, peer Sal teks poe 1,175 ,900| 1,065 000) 1,015,820; 1,518 .560 
IDASSE sacle ef stabsiene 999 10 645). ccctsicie cies 4.10 
Corn, bushels ialatiatrsisiaw 6 1,947 600) 2,145,000} 914,450) 1,647 410 
bagsic.\a.gtossesciiatess 9 234 2 ,602 16,310 34 560 
Oats, bushels bots aca ies 1,581 ,000) 1,576 ,600| 1,013,330) 1,352 ,800 
DABS =Aa eaten s 276 30 27 ,990) 32 ,870 
Barley, oes bdie"ena yhoo" 117 ,600)~ 243,900 22,000 13,550 
Rye, bushels. 15,400 38 ,000 21,390 33,150 
DHS WeveePales cesar BG eo nanotten Cet elo tn ee aes oe a 
Saye COUS bah nasties cists 23,180 16 ,280 8 160) 7,645 
BPlours barrels; 024 «leis 206,490} 236,070) 216,790) 271,210 


TOLEDO —Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secretary of the 
Produce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels.......... 221,000) 124,500) 93 ,500 135 ,400 
Corn, bushels............ 836,200; 486,500) 452,600} 180,300 
Oats, hushelouiss co. si -ise 160 ,500 174,350, 174,500} 109,100 
AvLOVMbUniel srr creten iiltiesaiareminiee lis cements eon lute aaa ae fia as whe 

Ni ee! lal Pe teria atten 16 ,500 500] 11,700 
Clover Seed, bags........ 11,360 18 217 24 293 28 683 


RECEIPTS OF WHEAT AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat at winter and spring grain mar- 
kets for 40 weeks, since June, with comparisons, in 
bushels, compiled by the Cincinnati Price Current: 


. 1911 1910 
17 ,488 ,000 | 20,713,000 
4,256,000 | 4,001 000 
1,805,000 | 2,105,000 
35 ,364 000 | 33,347 ,000 
Winter Wheat 58 ,863 ,000 | 60,166 ,000 
Chicago. ........ 23,369 ,000 | 24 835 ,000 
Milwaukee. 8'405,000 | 7.672 {000 
Minneapoli 76 208 ,000 | 81,491 ,000 
Duluth;..2= 25 ,480 000 | 54,238 ,000 
Sprite wheat, 25. o eet 133 ,452 ,000 |168 236 ,000 
Aggregate 40 weeks.......6. .cceceeeeee eee 192 ,315 000 |228 402 ,000 


Total receipts of winter and spring wheat at pri- 
mary markets 40 weeks since June, 1910, with com- 
parisons. 


Winter Total 


-| 58 ,863 000 |133 452 000 (192 ,315 ,000 
60 ,166 ,000 |168 ,236 ,000 |228 402 ,000 
57 ,994 ,000 |151 .051 ,000 |209 ,045 000 
-| 50,805 000 |131 ,759 ,000 |182 564 ,000 
57 ,557 ,000 |142 ,966 000 |200 ,523 ,000 


Spring 


1910-11__. 


All the grain afloat at Buffalo during the winter 
has been unloaded, and the decks “cleared” for the 
new season. 


The mealie (corn) crop of South Africa for 1910- 
11 is estimated at only 2,083,400 200-lb. bags, against 
2,179,014 bags in 1909-10. The decline was due to 
insect pests and drought. 


The following are the official figures of the cars of 
grain handled at Winnipeg for the first six months 
of the co-operative year 1910-11, compared with other 
years: 


ELON Me Acie rasta ox eee ae MNMTERGy of crn ors ates in Coane onehyetops et tes 36,558 
OZ eis satin aotptte eta etoile "vile; «7 cara aierelenclen sys) 00. ¢ 36,111 
LOS 0 a icrsestanr ore thers cep ietet todos shel are1sncjorh Seca haters ta 26,615 
3) SU Dita aes atens, atau ie eee iy yh Cea aN ems cams Siete reyes 0 29,556 
HS DGG Nae etn Stearic Ih siehediakn's ish oho aveqale'o/Saeuavanncs 47,130 
UGG: 07k simeeeinve ne) ahaha Ghee, sh eetah da toarae cater sig aol Tek 40,774 
LOO TOS Aa tara Sieaslttes ceca araPeR Te 1G. ek Rfareiale ove 45,562 
JOUR SS Sint iow Joe bio OR GEL eC Ie ee 66,955 
LOS G Weve papel eaebsy aleLoxanate, ahs: areiciS) shyt ave) 0 gs Pauw vo irre 80,381 
POLO arsvettseetestectave soni wists /e'e'ena's wiel's sia reves 64,825 
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ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

Paul Bentke is erecting a concrete block grain 
office at Dana, II1. 

The Atwood Grain & Coal Co., 
has been dissolved. 

The Northwestern Elevator & Grain Co., of Chi- 
cago, has dissolved. 

The farmers of Dry Grove, Il., 
an elevator in the near future. 

The Sibley Grain Co. of Sibley, Ill, has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

GC. U. Bower has torn down his grain elevator at 
Covel, Ill., and will erect a larger and more modern 
structure. 

The Illinois Central Elevator at Cairo, Il., which 
is leased by the Armour Grain Co., has been closed 
down for the season. 

P. S. Bronaugh recently purchased the elevator 
in Auburn, Ill., belonging to John Bronaugh, and 
took possession April 1. 

«he Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., of New Burn- 
side, Ill., has purchased the elevator and mill of the 
J. B. Kuykendall Milling Co., of Vienna, III. 

There will be three elevators erected in Sibley, 
Ill., in the near future; one by the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., one by Hiram Sibley and one by Shearer 
& Miller. 

The Goodfarm Grain Co., of Goodfarm Township, 
Grundy County,. has been incorporated by James 
A. Small, M. M. Munson and C. J. Schrotberger, 
with a capital stock of $5,550. 

The partnership between the B. P. Hill Grain Co. 
and William J. Wacklin at McConnell, fll., has 
been dissolved as Mr. Wacklin has purchased the 
Hill interest and will conduct the business alone. 

Articles of incorporation were recently issued to 
the Woodhull Grain Elevator Co., of Woodhull, Ill. 
The company was incorporated by Jay L. Carnes, 
Arthur D. Richards, and Albert N. Johnson, with a 
capital stock of $7,000. 

At a meeting held recently by the promoters of 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Manhattan, IIl., it 
was decided not to accept the elevator offered by 
M. P. Ferris for $1,000, but either to buy some other 
house or build one. 

The farmers’ elevator companies at Galva, Ne- 
koma and Bishop Hill, Ill., were recently consol- 
idated, with John Miller, of Galva, as president. 
The capital stock was increased to $20,000. There 
are 600 stockholders. 

Owing to the recent destruction of some of the 
elevators of the Clark Grain & Elevator Co., of 
LeRoy, [ll., and reverses in grain deals, the com- 
pany will be forced to discontinue its business, 
though its liabilities are not greater than its 
assets. 

The Mt. Morris Elevator Co., of Mt. Morris, IIl., 
have contracted with the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co., for a $15,000 bushel grain elevator. 
It will be equipped with a 22-horsepower gasoline 
engine, a 1,500 bushel automatic scales, a No. 2 In- 
vincible Grain Cleaner and a Stover Crusher. 

The Sibley Grain Co., of Sibley, Ill., is building a 
30,000 bushel grain elevator of cribbed construc- 
tion, covered with Sykes Corrugated iron siding. 


of Atwood, IIL, 


intend to erect 


It will be equipped with a Fairbanks Gasoline En- ° 


gine, and a 2,000 bushel Richardson Automatic 
Seale. The Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Co. have the contract. 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Oneida Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Oneida, IIl., it was 
voted to change the name of the company to the 
Oneida Grain Co. The meeting was called to con- 
sider the proposition of erecting a new elevator 
near their present house and of increasing the 
capital stock from 4,000 to 7,000 to meet the ex- 
pense. The present officers are Hugh Grieg, pres- 
ident; William Masters, vice president; H. Nelson, 
treasurer, and Charles Brown, secretary. 


The directorate of the recently incorporated. Far- 
mers’ Grain Co., of Plainfield, Ill, consists of 
George Drumm, William H. Cryder, Fred Fiddy- 
ment, S. S. Van Dyke, Bert McCauley, Paul Murphy, 
C. F. Hartong, George Spangier and William Webb. 
The company’s officers are William Cryder, pres- 
ident; C. F. Hartong, secretary; and S. S. Van 
Dyke, treasurer. The holdings of the Barr Grain 
Co, consisting of an elevator at Caton Farm, III., 
two at Plainfield and one at Frontenac, besides 
other property were purchased recently by the 
Plainfield Co. for a-consideration of $30,000. About 
$6,000 more was paid for the stock after the invoice 
was taken. The total expenditures of the com- 
pany will far exceed its capital stock. Chet C. 
Whipple and W. H. Hawkins who had charge of 
the company’s elevators at Plainfield and Caton 
Farm respectively, have not been retained. Joseph 
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Dwyer will have charge of the offices at Plainfield 
and will manage the entire business of the com- 
pany. J 

Secretary S. W. Strong, of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association, reports the following recent 
changes among grain dealers of Illinois: Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. succeeds A. D. Ricketts & Co., Clayton- 
ville; H. HE. Surface succeeeds Illinois Granaries 
Co., Granville; O. H. Rick succeeds A. A. DeLong, 
Fullerton; Fred Zilm succeeds Illinois Granaries 
Co., Milla; R. B. Andrews succeeds G. L. Hight & 
o., Walker; H. H. Schulenberg succeeds Schulen- 
bery & Armstrong, Tolono; H. E. Surface succeeds 
John McNabb, McNabb; Plainfield Grain Co. suc- 
ceeds Barr Grain Co., Plainfield, Caton Farm and 
Frontenac. The following have opened new offices: 
H. I. Baldwin & Co., Decatur, new office, Cham- 
paign; Paul Van Leunen & Co., Decatur, new office, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Lexington Grain Co. changed 
P. O. from Bloomington to Lexington. The Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Darrow, mail Sheldon. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


John Leighfield has purchased the elevator at 
Pauline, Nebr. 


A movement is on foot to establish a grain ele- 
vator at Elmer, Kan. 


Alvert Burruse has purchased the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator at Belvidere, Nebr. 


L. F. Kavalac and brother have purchased the 
elevator at Brainard, Neb. 


J. H. Cavanaugh has purchased a grain elevator 
and coal yard at Marysville, Kan. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Cozad, Nebr., is re- 
pairing the driveway at its elevator at that place. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Neligh, Nebr., re 
cently purchased the Galena Lumber Co. of Neligh. 


The new elevator of the Millers’ Grain Co. at 
Negunda, Nebr., will have a storage capacity of 25,- 
000. 


The elevator at Beatrice, Nebr., owned by R. H. 
Simmons, has been sold to Mr. Wineland of Well- 


’ fleet, Nebr. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator at Wilber, Neb., is again 
open for business, after having undergone extensive 
alterations. 


The Farmers’ Hlevator at Loup City, Nebr., was 
recently sold to Robert Dinsdale for a considera- 
tion of $3,000. 


L. E. Conklin recently purchased the elevator, 
grain and flour business of Raymond & Son at 
Douglas, Kan. 


Two Hall Signaling Grain Distributors are being 
installed in the elevator of the Updike Grain Co. at 
Arlington, Nebr. 


J. G. Evans and C. D. Evans, farmers between 
Stella and Shubert, Neb., have purchased the Hea- 
cock Hlevator at Shubert. 


The Eagle Mill & Elevator Co. of Higginsville, Mo., 
will install a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor in 
its elevator at that place. 

The Kaufman-Boyle Grain Co. of Wichita, Kan., 
has purchased the Robb- Bort Elevator and will not 
erect a house as is reported. 

The Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co. of Ellsworth, 
Nebr., will erect a 30,000-bushel elevator. The com- 
pany will tear down the old 7,000 bushel house. 

G. A. Jones recently sold his elevator at Hiawatha, 
Kan., to his brothers, Owen and George Jones. Mr. 
Jones has erected an elevator at Kansas City, Kan. 

W. T. Shute, who owns a line of elevators along 
the Santa Fe Railroad, will build an elevator at 
Spearville, Kan., on the site which he recently 
purchased. 

The United States Grain, Flour & Feed Co. at 
St. Joseph, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000, by J. W. Kramer, Willis Kramer 
and J. E. Kramer. 

The capacity of the 1,000,000 bushel Milwaukee 
Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., will be increased by 
the erection of fourteen tanks. The house is oper- 
ated by the Simonds-Shields Grain Co. 

The J. W. Boyd Grain Co. will erect an elevator, 
warehouse and cornmeal plant at East Joplin, Mo., 
which will cost $12,000. A 2,000 warehouse will also 
be erected by the company at Webb City. : 

The capacity of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Grain Elevator at Coburg, a suburb of Kansas 
City, Mo., will be increased from 1,250,000 to 1,700,- 
000 bushels. The work will be completed by July 1. 

A new firm, known as the Keith Grain & Commis- 
sion Co., headed by N: H. Keith, formerly manager 
of the Modern Milling & Manufacturing Co., of Waxa- 
hachie, Texas, has begun business at Wichita, Kan. 

The Farmers’ Hlevator Co. of Morganville, Kan., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 
and has purchased the elevator of A. W. Robertson 
for a consideration of $2,500. County Commissioner 


“April 15, 1911. 


John Anderson was elected president of the board 
of directors. 


The Center Real Estate Mercantile, Grain, Live 
Stock & Manufacturing Co. will equip its elevator at 
Center, Mo., with a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 


A new Farmers’ Hlevator Co. has been organized 
at Prosser, Nebr., for the purpose of taking over 
the property of the company which failed recently. 
The creditors of. the old concern will be paid in 
full. 


The farmers in the vicinity of Minneola, Kan., are 
talking of a co-operative elevator company. About 
$3,500 has been pledged for the new plant. They 
have not decided whether to purchase the elevator 
which C. A. Tabb has offered for sale. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


Brainerd, Minn., will probably have an elevator — 


The elevator at Crookston, Minn., has been shut 
down for the season. 


The Farmers Elevator Co. at Trosky, Minn., was’ 
recently incorporated. 


A grain elevator which will cost $30,000 is to be 
erected at Duluth, Minn. 


An elevator will be erected on the site at Star- 
buck, Minn., made vacant by tearing down the ware- 
house. 


A warehouse association has been incorporated at 
Cashton, Wis., and will erect a $10,000 warehouse 
at that place. 


The farmers are organizing an elevator company 
at New York Mills, Minn., and will purchase thd 
building of the Co- -operative Co. 


An effort is being made to obtain stockholders for 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Fosston, Minn. The 
company will either erect or purchase a Ean CRauEe 
at that place. 


The stockholders of the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 
at Heron Lake, Minn., have decided either to en- 
large their plant at that place or to erect a 45,000 
bushel elevator. 


The Lucan Grain & Fuel Co., of Lucan, Minn., has 
been incorporated by Nels H. Haag, H. L. Jensen, 
Mrs. Mary Haag and Mrs. Carrie Jensen, with a 
capital stock of $20,000. 


James Peterson, Alex Datwyler, ocanin Salfer and 
others recently incorporated the Rowena Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., at Rowena, Minn. The company has a 
capital stock of $10,000. 


Extensive improvements are being made on the 
elevator of T. E, Swan at Mukwonago, Wis. A stone 
and brick department will be erected which will 
house an engine and grinder. 


Alfred H. Lee has purchased the interest of Roy 
W. Barstow in the firm of Barstow & Lee at Carlton, 
Minn., and Mr. Barstow has purchasede a half in- 
terest in the Barnum Trading Co., at Barnum. 


C. Steinkopf has purchased the elevator of the 
Exchange Grain Co. at Buffalo Lake, Minn., and is 
tearing it down preparatory to shipping the material 
to New Leipsig, S. D., where he will re-erect it. 


The Kragnes Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile Co., 
of Kragnes, Minn., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000, by J. T. Gee, E. J. Gorder, 
Martin W. Gee, John T. Holte, Alfred Olson, John 
Oberg and Jorgen Jensen. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


The Numa Grain Co. of Numa, Okla., has gone out 
of business. 


The machinery has been installed in the new 
grain elevator of J. T. Pace at Grove, Okla. 


The Peters & Bradley Mill Co. is equipping its 
elevator at Knoxville, Tenn., with a Hall Signaling 
Grain Distributor. 

The elevator of the Crouch Grain & Elevator Co. 
at Temple, Texas, which was recently destroyed by 
fire, will be rebuilt. 


The capital stock of the Rosenberg Elevator Co. of 
Rosenberg, Texas, has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 


The Newman-Naive Co. of Versailles, Ky., recently 
sold its business together with its warehouses to 
M. J. Hughes & Son. 


The grain and feed business of the Denton Grain 
Co. at West, Texas, has been purchased by W. J. 
McCormick, formerly of El Paso. 


G. A. Stoermer has sold his interest in the mill 
elevator and corn shucker and sheller at Eagle 
Lake, Texas, to F. A. Hoeninghaus. 


The Barber Grain Co. of Fort Worth, Texas, has 
been incorporated by T. G. Moore, Kent Barber and 
W. F. Young, with a capital stock of $2,000. 


The J. Zimmern’s Co. will remodel a building at 
Mobile, Ala., into an elevator and warehouse which 
will be one ‘of the largest buildings in the city. 

The firm of Daniel, Binns & Laurent was recently - 
incorporated at Nashville, Tenn., by E. E. Laurent, 
Howard L. Daniel, Thomas W. Binns, W. B. Ander- 
son and W. S. Laurent, with a capital stock of. $50,- 


April 15, 191t. 


000. The company has purchased the warehouse of 
Samuel & Co. 


The Gillette Grain Co., whose warehouse at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was recently destroyed by fire, has 
leased the warehouse of Miller & Co. and will con- 
tinue business without interruption. 


The 500,000 bushel grain elevator being erected by 
the Texas City Transportation Co. at Texas City, 
Texas, has been practically completed. It includes 
a. building 58x170 feet which is 165 feet high, 20 
circular steel tanks, 11 interspliced tanks, and ele- 
vating machinery which has a capacity of 15,000 
bushels and is equipped with 32 belts and cups. 
The machinery is driven by electricity from the 
company’s central electric plant. 

A grain elevator with a capacity of between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 bushels will be erected by the Dar- 
ragh Warehouse Co. at Little Rock, Ark., in con- 
nection with its two warehouses at that place which 
have a storage capacity of 250 cars. The elevator 
will be constructed of reinforced concrete and 
equipped with modern machinery. It will cost over 
$20,000. T. J.. F. K. and T. A. Darragh, sons of 
Captain T. J. Darragh, are the owners of the com- 
pany which has been in operation nearly five years. 


WESTERN. 

The Arriba Trading Co. intends to erect a 25,000 
bushel elevator at Arriba, Colo. 

Funds are being solicited at Ilo, Idaho, for the 
erection of a $10,000 warehouse at that place. © 

O. B. Hoven, of Tolna, has in view the erection 
of seme elevators in the vicinity of Plentywood, 
Mont. 


W. W. Robinson, of Seattle, Wash., has sold his 


plant at San Francisco, Cal, for a consideration of 
$250,000. zi 

A line of elevators will be erected by the Centen- 

nial Mill Co., of Spokane, Wash., along the main line 
of the Great Northern from Columbia Falls to Glas- 
gow, Mont. 

The Dixon Milling Co., of Dixon, Cal., intends to 
build a new warehouse in connecetion with its al- 
falfa meal mill and to extend its siding to accom- 
modate more cars at its present warehouse. 

The Grangerville Farmers’ Union, of Granger- 
ville, Idaho, intends to build warehouses at Granger- 
ville and Fenn, Idaho. A company for that pur- 
pose has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

The business men of Wibaux, Mont., intend to 
build a 40,000-bushel elevator at Dennis, about 
thirty miles south of Wibaux. Traction wagon 
trains will be provided to haul grain from there lo 
Wibaux for shipment. 

‘The firm of Paterson, Smith & Pratt, of Portland, 
Ore., has been dissolved and the members of the 
firm, consisting of T. Smith, R. J. Paterson and E. 
Smith, have acquired stock in the Alber Brothers 
Milling Co. They will look after the grain depart- 
ments of that firm at San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland, respectively. 


IOWA. 


The Blevator Co. at Middleton, Iowa, is erecting 
a store room at its elevator. 

Work has been begun on an elevator for Creig & 
Seeman at Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Turner Brothers will rebuild their elevator at 
Hastings, lowa., which burned recently. 

The elevator at Lake Park, Iowa, which was dam- 
aged by fire, will be replaced by a new one. © 

A new warehouse for the housing of machinery 
has been erected by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. at 
Scranton, Iowa. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Grand Mound, 
Iowa, are planning to purchase the Wells-Hord Ele- 
vator at that place. 

The plant of the Davenport Grain Drying Co. 
at Davenport, Iowa, which was recently damaged 
by fire, is being rebuilt. 

There is a move on foot to form a Farmers’ Grain 
Blevator Co. in connection with the Elkader Co-oper- 
ative Commission Co. at Elkader, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Hawarden, Iowa, 
has purchased an additional building which will be 
used as a grain elevator and coal shed. 


F. B. Alexander has purchased an interest in a 


grain elevator at Little Rock, Iowa, and the firm. 


will be known as the Alexander Grain Co, 


The Hart-Parr Co. recently purchased the ground 
of the Iowa Grain & Fuel Co. at Charles City, Iowa, 
and will remove the buildings from the lots. 


The Farmeres’ Elevator Co., of Rock Rapids, lowa, 
has purchased the grain in the Scott Elevator, and 
has leased the elevator on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 2 


“The Farmeres’ Co-operative Co, of Highview, 
Iowa, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000, $5,000 of which has been subscribed. Frank 
J. Webb is president of the company; Hugh Nairn, 
vice president; B. J. Stark, treasurer and George S. 
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Barner, secretary. The company has not decided 
whether it will buy a line elevator or build a house. 
The newly organized Farmers’ Grain & Lumber 
Co. of Carroll, Iowa, has a capital stock of $20,000. 
C. M. Russell is president and L. C. Minehart, sec- 
retary. 
The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Akron, Iowa, at a re- 


“cent meeting voted to increase its capital stock from 


$10,000 to $25,000 to provide for the establishment 
of a lumber yard. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Templeton, Iowa, 
was recently incorporated. George H. Bierl, Jr., was 
elected president; Jake Wegner, vice-president, and 
William Harnasch, secretary. 

The G. S. Johnson Co. has been incorporated at 
Davenport, Iowa, by G. S. Johnson, W. R. Johnson 
and E. L. Ade, of Davenport, with a capital stock 
of $100,000. George S. Johnson is president and 
treasurer; W. R. Johnson, vice president and E. L. 
Ade, secretary. : 


A Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been organized at 
Hawkeye, Iowa, with Robert Byrne, president; C. 
G. Gager, vice president; Fred Boie, secretary and 
both the banks acting as treasurer. The directors 
are: 
Burkhart and H. P. Belschner. Business will be 
begun when $5,000 in capital stock has been paid 
in. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


A. A. Geister will build an elevator at Alger, Mich. 


The Tekonsha Grain Co. of Tekonsha, Mich., has 
been dissolved. 


A 15,000 bushel elevator will be erected at Avon, 
Mich., by Frank Schmidt. ; 


The Richmond Elevator Co. will probably erect 
an elevator at Emmett, Mich. 


H.-Ruttle & Sons will soon have their new elevator 
eat Carsonville, Mich., in operation. 


C. E. Carpenter has sold his elevator in Cass City, 
Mich., to the Peck Milling & Coal Co. 


The elevator being erected by the Morris & Thomp- 
son Co. at Pleasant Bend, Ohio, is practically com- 
pleted. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & Stock Co. has 
been organized at Camden, Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $25,000. 


A bean elevator will be erected by Walker & 
“Middleton at Yale, Mich. Work will be begun early 
this spring. 


A. Wasmuth & Sons Co. of Roanoke, Ind., has 
filed report of authorization of the issuance of $30,- 
000 preferred stock. 


The formation of a co-operative elevator company 
is now being considered by the farmers in the vicin- 
ity of Belding, Mich. 

The Wilhelm Elevator at Burrows and Woodville, 
Ind., have been purchased by the farmers in the 
vicinity of Burrows for a consideration of $9,500. 


The newly incorporated Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Elmore, Ohio, recently purchased the Magee & Paf- 
fenback Hlevator for a consideration of $15,000. 

The Neola Elevator Co. of Illinois, which has a 
capital stock of $25,000, has been formed to do 
business in Indiana where it has invested $10,000. 


The farmers of Hartland, Clarksfield and Town- 
send Townships recently held a meeting at Hartland, 
Ohio, to discuss the organization of a Farmers’ Ble- 
vator Co. 


The Mohawk Elevator Co., of Mohawk, Ohio, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 
Ellwood Morris, T. H. New and L. M. Thomas are 
the: directors. 


The Mill Creek Elevator Co. of Mill Creek, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
by P. M. Ners, L. T..Smith, W. H. Quinn, J. A. Sid- 
dles and James Shorp. 

The elevator at Richville, Mich., which was de- 
stroyed by fire last summer, will be rebuilt by John 
Ortner, who will be the sole owner. The old ele- 
vator was owned by a stock company. 


#. S. Tyner, C. F.- Tyner, J. F. Hamilton, G. M. 
Keith and O. F. Welch are the directors of the 
newly incorporated Tyner Grain Co. of Westport, 
Ind. The capital stock of the company is $10,000. 

A 15,000-bushel elevator will be erected by Moulton 
& Hawkins, at Bradford Junction, Ohio. The ele- 
vator will be covered with corrugated iron and will 
contain a Sidney Sheller, a 1,000 bushel automatic 
scale and will have an ear corn annex. 


The farmers around Twining, Mich., have organ- 
ized a co-operative elevator company witn a capital 
stock of $3,000 and have purchased the old elevator 
of the Saginaw Milling Co., with the intention of in- 
stalling machinery as soon as possible. 

The two elevators of the Toledo Salvage Co. at 
Toledo, Ohio, were recently sold at a special master’s 
sale by order of the court. They were bought for 
about two-thirds of their appraised value which 
was $380,000, by the bank holding the bonds of the 


J. F. Ungerer, Fred Boie, Frank Miller, Ed. 
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company. The houses have been idle for over-a 
year. 


A brick elevator and warehouse will be erected at 
Springfield, Ohio, for L. H. Johnson & Co. 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Coal Co., of Constantine, 
Mich., has awarded its contract to McAllister & 
O’Connor, of Chicago, for a 20,000 bushel grain ele- 
vator. It will be equipped with a Halstead Attrition 
Mill, Western Sheller and Monitor Cleaner. 


J. A. Brickley, cashier of the Uniondale Bank, 
and J. B. Miller; manager of the Studebaker & Sons’ 
elevator, have purchased the elevator of C. F. Davi- 
son at Uniondale, Ind., and will take possession on 
April 24. The consideration involved was $6,500. 


G. E. Sommer, of Fremont, Ohio, has placed his 
contract with McAllister & O’Connor for a new 
20,000 bushel grain elevator. Two bins for ear 
corn will also be built. The machinery equipment 
will include a sheller and cleaner and Fairbanks 
Gasoline Engine. 


Mote & Hawhins of Bradford Junction, Ohio, have 
placed their contract with the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co., Chicago, for a 20,000-bus. ele- 
vator. The machinery equipment will include a 
Sidney Boot Shetier, 1,000-bus. Fairbanks Automatic 
Scale and No. 3 Invincible Cleaner. 


The elevator erected at Shadeland, Ind., for Rob- 
ert Alexander, of Wisconsin, has a capacity of 20,- 
000 bushels. It is equipped with a 1,200 bushel 
Western Sheller, a 1,600 bushel Western Cleaner, a 
Fairbanks Automatic Scale, etc. The Reliance Con- 
struction Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., had the con- 
tract. 


The Saginaw Milling Co. recently purchased the 
interests of Wallace & Orr in the Sandusky Grain 
Co. of Sandusky, Mich. About five years ago the 
Wallace & Orr Co. of Bay Port, in connection with 
some other parties organized the Sandusky Grain 
Co. and purchased the Greeley and Bickle Elevat- 
ors. The concern will continue under the name of 
the Sandusky Grain Co. The newly elected officers 
are: A. D. Eddy, president; A. L. Chamberlain, 
vice-president, treasurer and manager, and W. I. 
Biles, secretary. 
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C. A. Powell has sold his grain and feed business 
at Post Mills, Vt., to the Crafts Co. 


L. A. Fischer & Co. has been incorporated at 
Bradford, Pa., by Louis A. Fischer, Joseph Fischer 
and Joseph Ball. 


The Chester Milling Co. intends to rebuild its 
elevator, grain warehouse and mill at Chester, Pa., 
which were recently destroyed by fire. 


Michael Flynn and B. A. Tracey will engage in 
the grain and feed business at Stockbridge, Mass., 
under the firm name of M. Flynn & Co. 

A receiving house and elevator will soon be 
erected by the Pattent Cereals Co., of Geneva, N. Y. 
The elevator will have a capacity of 100,000 
bushels. 


The J. A. Birge Co., of Huntington, Conn., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 
by John A. Birge, George S. Webster and James L. 
Webster. 

Work on a granary and chop mill at New Wil- 
mington, Pa., will soon be commenced as subscrip- 
tions to the $10,000 capital stock of a company 
are being received rapidly. 

Provided the Federal Milling Co., of Lockport, 
N. Y., can secure the strip of land in front of its 
rroperty at Tonawanda, N. Y., held by the Erie 
Railroad, it will erect a large grain elevator and 
mill there. 


A concern under the name of the Barton Grain 
Co., of Barton, Vt., has been formed by Griswold 
& McKinnon, of St. Johnsbury, who recently pur- 
chased the business of the Tower Co. at Barton. F. 
B. Tower has been hired to conduct the business. 


The old established grain, hay and feed business 
ét Flushing, N. Y., which was purchased by William 
Smith, of College Point, in January, 1809, from 
Bowne Brothers, who had conducted it for thirty 
years, was recently incorporated under the firm 
name of Bowne Brothers. William C. Blooming- 
dale, of Manhattan, has become a member. 


THE DAKOTAS. 
A farmers’ elevator company is being orzenized 
at Stirum, N. D. 
A farmers’ co operative elevator compény has been 
organized at Forman, N. D. 
Hurdsfield, 


N. D., will have a new elevator as 
stock is being raised for the enterprise. 
The Rudloff Elevator at Shindler, S. D., is now 


owned by Marion Sylvius of Sioux Falls. 

The Duluth Elevator Co. has sold its elevator at 
Hampden, N. D., to the Winter & Ame3 Co. 

Messrs. Wankel, Cinden and Engel have purchased 
the old Farmers’ Elevator at Verona, N. D. 

The Bagley Elevator Co. is building en elevator 
at Faith, S. D., and T. D. Klinck, formerly grain 
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buyer. for that company at Odessa, has. been trans- 
ferred to that place. 

The Farmers Elevatcr Co. of Bryant, S. D., 
purchased the Larkin & Metcalf Elevator Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co, has been incorporated 
at Parker, 8. D,, with a capital stock of $10,000, 

The Tri-State Grain Co. of Sioux Falls, 8. D., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

A new steel spout has. been put in the elevator 
of the F. A. Morgan Lumber Company at Tyndall, 
Ss. D, 

It is probable that the New England Grain Co, 
will erect an elevator in New England, N. D., this 
spring. 

The Crocker Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Crocker, 8. 
D., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$15,000. 

The Co-operative Elevator Co. 
orated at Hecla, S. D., with a capital 
$25,000. 

A new elevator will be erected to take the place 
of the house at Westhope, N. D., which burned not 
long ago. 

The American Society of Equity, of Walcott, N. 
D., is considering the organization of a farmers’ 
elevator company. 

‘ne elevator at Columbus, N. D., belonging to the 
Northland Co., which was recently burned, will be 
replaced by a new one. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Mansfield, 8. D., 
intend to organize a Farmers’ Elevator Co. and 
operate an elevator at that place. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Alfred, N. D., will 
rebuild: its elevator, which burned recently, as soon 
as there ere indications of a good crop. 

‘George Gackle, Peter Billigmeier and George E. 
Schlechter have incorporated the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. at Danzig, N. D.. The capital stock is $10,000. 

The Equity Elevator Co. was recently incorporated 
at Hillsboro, N. D., with a capital stock of $15,000. 
The officers are: W. C. Mergenthal, president, and 
Julius Bakkum, secretary. ; 

Steps are being taken towards the organization of 
a co-operative farmers’ eleyator company at Lowry, 
S. D. The company will purchase the Hawkeye Ele- 
vator instead of erecting one. 

A stock company, composed of farmers in the 
vicinity of Sinai, S. D., has been formed and the 
elevator business of H. Hoganson & Co. has been 
purchased. Possession will be given July 1. The 
new company has a capital stock of $6,000 and will 
be under the management of E. D. Evans. 
recent meeting of the farmers around Max, 
WN. D., an elevator company was formed with a cap- 
ital’ stock of $20,000, not more that $200 worth of 
which will be sold to any one person. The officers 
are: T. T. Yager, president; F. M. Hunt, vice-presi- 
dent, and George Monson, secretary and treasurer. 
The dividends will not be allowed to exceed 12 per 
cent. 
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pee elevator will soon be constructed at Delburne, 


The J. J. Trapp Co. will build a warehouse 
New Westminster, B. C. 


Buckley, Bell & Baker have opened a grain bus- 
iness at Vancouver, B. C. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad will probably erect 
an elevator at Port Burwell, Ont. 


Tue Cranbrook Garage Co., of Cranbrook, B. C., 
has been granted a right to build elevators and 
mills. ; 

nk. J. Henderson, of Minneapolis, 
purchase the Davidson Smith Elevator at 
William, Ont. 


The British American Elevator Co. has purchased 
the business and coal sheds of the Saskatchewan 
Elevator Co., of Langham, Sask. 


A large cleaning elevator will be erected by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Fort William, Ont., on 
land owned by the company near Elevator D. 


A branch office has been established at Saskatoon, 
Sask., by. the grain shipping house of W. S. Mc- 
Laughlin & Co., of Winnipeg and Minneapolis. 


The Taylor Milling & Elevator Co., Ltd., of Leth- 
bridge, Alta., has been licensed to carry on business 
in British Columbia. The company will have its 
office at Nelson. 


Mr. Edwards, of Hamiota, Sask., has reopened 
negotiations with the Board of Trade of Scott, Sask., 
in regard to the erection of a mill and-elevator at 
that place. He recently sold his line of elevators 
to the Manitoba government. 


The taxes levied by the city of Fort William, Ont., 
on the elevator at that place, owned by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Terminal Elevator Co. and leased by 
the Grand Trunk . Pacific Elevator Co., have been 
set aside. It was proven by the G, T. P. Ry. that 
the elevators were a necessary part of its terminal 
property and, therefore, according to its agreement 


at 


will probably 
Fort 
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with the city, which had been ratified by the Ontario 
Legislature, the elevators were exempt from all 
taxes, except school taxes, for a period of fifteen 
years from May 1, 1905. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


THE TRADE NEWS OF TOLEDO AND OHIO, 


BY E. F. BAKER. ‘ 

The government report on growing wheat which 
came in today (April 10) was something of a dis- 
appointment, as it showed the condition to be but 
83.3%, considerably lower than had been anticipated 
by local grain men. -Reports received here at To- 
ledo from outside sources all over the state were 
of the most favorable character; and while a few 
claimed that some damage hed resulted from freez- 
ing, thawing and heaving of the soil, these were 
exceptional, and the general condition was thought 
to be splendid. The weather of the past couple of 
weeks has been very hard on the growing plant, and 
while the condition is not all that could be desired, 
it is thought that it will be overcome later.on under 
favorable circumstances. The local wheat market 
has been inclined to dullness recently. Farmers are 
very busy; receipts have been light; export trade 
has been almost out of the question; and the mar- 
ket has carried no speculative features. Total re- 
ceipts of the past week have aggregated but 45,000 
bushels as against shipments of 59,600 bushels, and 
local stocks decreased last week about 75,000 bush- 
els to a total of 928,299 bushels. The milling de- 
mand has not been strong, most of the millers being 
well supplied with wheat for present use, and with 
a dull flour market to discourage buying for the 
future. It. is estimated that there is still consid- 
erable wheat in first hands but that it will require 
flattering inducements to bring it out of hiding, 
end no heavy receipts are looked for here for some 
weeks at least. 

On the other hand, corn has been moving actively 
end the quality has shown marked improvement. 
Out of 99 cars reported in during the week, 12 cars 
graded No. 2, 65 cars No. 8, 20 cars No. 4, and only 
four cars sample. Trading has been brisk and for 
the most part done on a highly satisfactory basis. 
The past week’s receipts have amounted to 114,300 
bushels and shipments 181,000 bushels. The supply 
here was reduced last week 44,000 bushels to a 
total of 360,000 bushels, Considerable difficulty is 
being found in securing good seed corn for this 
year’s planting but the matter has been so generally 
agitated and tests so commonly made that it is 
thought the difficulty will be overcome. 

At the present time it is estimated that the local 
supply of oats is about the same as it was last 
week—approximately 132,000 bushels. Receipts 
have been light recently, amounting to 22,500 bush- 
els during the past week, with very little outside 
demand, shipments amounting to a total of 9,000 
bushels. Oats planting is being delayed in some sec- 
tions by wet ground and unfavorable weather, but 
a fair proportion has already been seeded and it is 
estimated that the acreage will be at least normal 
in this territory. 

A small shipment of rye, amounting to about 200 
bushels, came in this week, the first that has shown 
up in this market for more than two weeks. 


The Huber seed bill, which has been for some 
time causing some anxiety to large seed dealers, has 
again shown up in a threatening attitude in the 
Ohio legislature. The bill was passed by the lower 
house some time ago and sent to the senate for 
action. A delegation of Toledo dealers visited 
Columbus recently and, it is said, secured the prom- 
ise of the Senate committee that the measure would 
not be reported out favorably. Through some mis- 
understanding it crept out of the Senate committee 
for action after an amendment had been attached, 
exempting farmers from the rigid provisions of the 
bill. The measure, if adopted by the Senate, will 
necessarily be reported back to the House for action 
on the amendment. A vigorous protest will be 
made by seed interests against its final adoption. 
The measure, as proposed, is looked upon as not 
only unfair and impracticable, but as impossible in 
practice. Competent attorneys also are of the opin- 
ion that as prepared it will not stand the test of 
the courts, being class legislation and therefore un- 
constitutional. 

H. L. Goemann, representing the Toledo Produce 
Exchange, is in New York City attending a several 
days’ session of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. Among matters which will be discussed is 
the reclassification of freight rates, but this prob- 
lem will not materially influence local grain busi- 
ness, as it affects only shipments of less than car- 
load lots. Mr. Macomber is also attending the meet- 
ing as a representative of the Toledo Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Fred King of the grain firm of C. A. King & Co., 


is recovering from a case of the mumps, which has” 


confined him to the house for a week. 

Henry D. Raddatz, who for several years has been 
a member of the firm of John Wickenheiser & Co. 
of Toledo, severed his connection with that company 
on April 1 and has gone into business for himself, 
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opening an office in the Produce Exchange Build- 
ing. Mr. Raddatz first engaged. in the grain busi- 
ness in 1891 in the office of Southworth & Co. Prior 
to his connection with John Wickenheiser & Co,, 
four years ago, he was a member of the staff of W. 
A. Rundell & Co. He is a member of the Produce 
Exchange, and at the January elections was chosen 
second vice-president of the organization, which po- 
sition he now holds. 

A delegation of Toledo millers and grain men will 
attend the Millers’ National Federation delegates’ 
meeting at Chicago this week. Among those who 
will go are A. Mennell, Cyrus S. Coup and President 
Anderson of the Produce Exchange. Mr. Mennell 
is second vice-president of the Federation. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange is agitating the 


‘{roposition of establishing a sub-Station in the old 


postoffice building when the government takes pos- 
session of its new $575,000 postoffice building on 
Madison Ave. The old postoffice is located just 
across the street from the Produce Exchange build- 


-4ng where most of the large grain dealers maintain 


their quarters, and the convenience of: being able 
to send out mail matter in quick time has been one 
of the peculiar attractions of the location. The 
regular meetings close at 1:30 and a large amount 
of mail routed over the Wabash railroad is made up 


_at 2:10 p. m., thus giving an opportunity to get in 


after the close of regular sessions. The new post- © 
office building is located nearly a half a mile away, 
making this convenience an impossibility. A dele- 
gation of grain men representing the organization 
he.d a conference with Postmaster W. H. Tucker on 
April 10 relative to the establishment of a sub-sta- 
tion in the old building and the retaining of this 
valuable privilege. Whether the government will 
grant their request is of course problematical. 

A. Mennell, president of the Isaac Harter Milling 
Co., is back on the floor of ’Change after an absence 
of five weeks spent at St. Augustine, Fla. 

The two properties of the Toledo Salvage Co., 
which for some time have been in the hands of the 
court, were recently sold to Charles G. Cunningham, 
representing the owners of the bonds of the concern. 
IYne East Toledo Elevator brought $18,001 and the 
Hamilton Street property brought $2,001. The 
former was appraised at $27,000 and the latter at 
$3,000. ‘he financial! condition of tne company was 
affected by the failure of the East Side Bank which 
held its notes amounting to $65,000, It had a capital 
stock of $100,000 and an outstanding bond issue of 
$90,000. The bonds were deposited with the Toledo 
Bank as collateral for a loan of $23,000. 


[Special Correspondenee, ] 
ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWESTERN GRAIN 
AND FEED NOTES. 


BY. L. C. BREED. 

The St. Louis Grain Clearing Company has begun 
operations with a membership of thirty-two firms. 
The volume of trades cleared daily will be kept a 
close secret, and. the reports of the volume of pit 
transactions whien the newspapers formerly printed 
have been discontinued. The official reporter still 
keeps tab on them, but was notified not to give his 
report to the press. : 

The new option tax stamps are now in use by the 
grain firms on ’Change, and are cancelled by the 
Clearing House. 

R. W. Boisseller has been circulating a petition 
on the floor of the Merchants’ Exchange, asking the 
board of directors to submit a proposition to the 
members reducing the transfer fees on memberships 
from $100 to $5. Roger Annan, Sr., is circulating 
a counter petition in favor of having the fee stand 
as it now is. 

The warehouse of Wehmeier-Zenk Company on 
Missouri Avenue, East St. Louis, was wholly de- 
stroyed by fire last week. The warehouse contained 
a quantity of baled hay belonging to various par- 
ties, amounting to 7,000 tons valued ‘at $90,000. Most 
of the parties carried insurance on the hay stored in 
the eee 


THE MISSOURI GRAIN BUREAU. 

A short time since the members of the Board of 
Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners woke up to - 
the fact that the force in the grain inspection de- 
partment in St. Louis and Kansas City would be 
curtailed unless the Legislature made an appropria- 
tion equal to the fees collected by the office. This 
difficulty was met by the senate committee on ap- 
propriations which voted to give the grain inspec- 
tion bureau of the commission $150,000 for the sup- 
port of the bureau for the next two years. Com- 
missioners Knott and Ogelsby and Chief Grain In- 
spector Harry C. Nunn, who appeared before the 
committee, requested $200,000. 

The committee also approved the provision in the 
contingency bill, which requires that all fees col- 
lected by the bureau be turned into the state treas- 
ury, the intention being that the grain inspection 
and weighing department shall support itself out of 
its fees, 

The Commissioners stated that the receipts of the 
grain department had never at any time exceeded 
$82,000. The house committee on appropriations has 
not made any provision for the support of the grain 


. 
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department and the contingency bill will be returned 
to that body for concurrence. 

To cut expenses, the office of chief weighmaster 
of grain in St. Louis has been abolished and, in con- 
sequence, B. F. Miller loses his position. James T. 
Bredshaw, who holds a similar position in Kansas 
City, will be kept in service, but as a registrar at 
that market. 


SOUTHWESTERN AND WESTERN NEWS ITEMS. 


James Gwynn of Shelbina, Mo., has sold his in- 
terest in the firm of O’Donnell & Gwynn to Enoch 
Rogers. The new firm will be known as O’Donnell 
& Rogers, which will carry on the feed business of 
the old firm. 

Mr. Robertson of Aurora, Mo., is interested in a 
company which will erect_a store and large ware- 
house on Mill and North Main Streets to be occu- 
tied by it for conducting a grain and feed business. 

A. D. Cox of Nevada, Mo., has sold out his feed 
business to his father, R. C. Cox, who will continue 
it at the old stand. 

A. C. Knight of Ash Grove, Mo., has sold his corn 
and feed mill to James West and Charles Small. 
The firm will be known as West & Small Mill Com- 
pany. 

The U. S. Grain, Flour & Feed Company of St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been incorporated. The capital 
stock is $20,000. The incorporators are J. W. 
Kramer, Willis Kramer and J. E. Kramer. 

The elevator at Gerlaw, Ill., belonging to the Hd- 
ward Metzger Company of Alexis, Ills., toppled over, 
exposing 4,000 bushels of grain to the weather. Their 
insurance policies do not provide for the unusual 
manner in which the structure was demolished. 

The Goodform Grain Company of Goodform, Ills., 
has been incorporated. The incorporators are James 
A. Small, H. M. Munson and C. J. Schrotberger. 

' Ralph Tinkham and his associates, well known 
farmers of Kirkwood, Ills., are arranging to form 
a company for the purpose of erecting an elevator. 
The company will be known as the Farmers’ EHle- 
vator Company when its organization is completed. 

The Woodhull Grain Elevator Company of Wood- 
hall, Ills., has been incorporated. The capital stock 
is $7,000. The incorporators are Jay L. Carnes, A. D. 
Richards and A. N. Johnson. 

._e warmers Grain and Lumber 
Carroll, I[a., 
$20,000. 

he grain elevator at Doubleday, Ia., was burned 
March 26, together with 1,000 bushels of grain. The 
loss was about $3,000. 

The Rock Island Railroad company's elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Ia., was destroyed by fire March 8. 

The Jacout grain elevator at Anselmo, Neb., was 
destroyed by fire March 11, causing a loss of about 
$10,000. 

The Ulysses Grain & Supply Company of Ulysses, 
Neb., gave a farmers’ noon-day banquet March 17 at 
the New Ulysses hotel. The guests numbered 130 
and addresses were made by several speakers. 

Four elevator companies doing business at Kansas 
City, Kansas, have applied to the secretary of state 
for the return of their bonds filed as required by 
law. The company withdrawing their bonds are the 
Santa Fe Elevator Company, the Terminal Elevator 
Company, the Memphis Hlevetor and the Frisco 
Elevator. This is a move against the new state grain 
inspection law. 

W. N. Gilman of Baxter Springs, Kas., has ac- 
cepted the management of the Jaqueth Hlevator for 
the coming year. This position was formerly held 
by B. H. Shields who recently purchased the Galena 
Mill & Elevator and has gone into business for him- 
self. 

Harry Jackson of Bentonville, Ark., is now located 
in the Craig building where he is conducting a flour 
and feed store. 

J. H. Hawthorn of Timrgson, Texas, has moved into 
his new feed warehouse. 

E. R. T. Howard, Brownsville, Texas, has opened 
up a feed and seed store on Hleventh street. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago is in- 
terested in developing 15,000 acres of irrigable land 
near Pecos, Texas. 


Company of 
has been organized with a capital of 


The Crouch Grain & Elevator Company of Fort 


Worth, Texas, will rebuild their elevator at Temple, 
Texas, which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Farmers’ Union Clearing House of Hasse, 
Texas, has been incorporated. The capital stock is 
$500. The incorporators are H. D. McDonals, R. W. 
Newman and C. L. McCarney. 

The Pitts Mill & Elevator Company of Marshall, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $20,000 and changed its name to the Marshall 
Mill & Elevator Company. 

The grain warehouse of the Yoakum Grain Com- 
pany of Yoakum, Texas, was destroyed by fire March 
18. Tne loss on the stock was $30,000 and on the 
building, which was owned by Green Welhausen, 
$2,000. The graiu company’s insurance was $3,000. 


New Orleans in March exported 1,663 bushels of 
Wheat and 1,060,766.44 bushels of corn. All the 
wheat went to Latin American states, as did 208,- 
‘010 bushels of the corn. All the rest of the corn 


‘except 102,857 bushels to England, went to the Con- 


tinent. 
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THE EXCHANGES 


The Atchison Board of Trade has set up a mois- 
ture tester. 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade recently retired 
$2,000 of preferred stock. 


The St. Louis Grain Clearing Company began 


doing business on March 13. 


Perry C. Smith has resigned as director 
Kansas City Board of Trade. 

John Donahue has been appointed official caller 
of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The annual sale of sample tables of the Baltimore 
Chember of Commerce took place on April 1. 

The Board of Trade of St. Joseph, Mo., enter- 
tained the local railway officials at lunch on March 


OA. 


of the 


The Louisville Board of Trade system of indoor 
inspection, recently established, is meeting with 
much favor. 

“Memberships in the Buffalo Corn Exchange are 
worth $500, one seat having recently changed hands 
at that figure. 

A movement is on in the Chicago Board of Trade 
to curtail the branch offices of members in the les- 
ser interior towns. 

The council of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
sent a delegation to Ottawa in March to protest 
against several clauses of the elevator bill. 


The directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce have appropriated $200 for the use of the Crop 
Improvement Committee and to this the brewers 
and maltsters added $500. 


The editor is indebted to Sec’y Geo. H. Morgan, 
of tne St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, for copies 
of his annual report for 1910 and of the list of 
members of that body corrected to January 11, 1911. 


The Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange on 
March 14 and 15 entertained President B. A. Dean 
of the National Hay Association. He was shown 
the terminal facilities of the Greater Pittsburg and 
entertained at a banquet. 

The directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce have recommended adoption of No. 2 north- 
ern wheat, No. 2 hard winter wheat, No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat or the higher grades for contract deliv- 
ery; also that the directors shall regulate control 
of market quotations on the floor of the chamber. 

The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade on 
April 11 expelled Washington Flexner of Louisville, 
Ky., on the charge of bucket-shopping operations. 
He is the head of a firm of Washington Flexner & 
Co. Other expulsions from the Board for the same 
offense are thought to, be imminent. 


DETROIT BOARD OF TRADE. 


At the late annual election of officers of the De- 
troit Board of Trade, Arthur S. Dumont was chosen 
president, Harry B. Simmons and Frederick W. 
—..nn, vice-presidents. Directors—Henry M. Hobart, 
James T. Shaw, Frank T. Caughney, Herman F. 
Zink, Clinton R. Huston, David Scott, George Beck, 
William H. Hart. Committee of Arbitration—L. A. 
Parsons, C. M. Carran, J. T. Hornung, F. J. Sim: 
mons, Robert Henkel, F. Wm. Lichtenberg, M. Neck- 
el, C. H. Barrett,, T. C. Craig, F. B. Northwood. 
Committee of Appeals—A. J. Ellair, G. L. Fleitz. 


ELECTION AT MILWAUKEE. 


At the annual -election of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce held on April 3, the following offi- 
cers were chosen for the ensuing term: 

President (one year), W. P. Bishop. 

First V.-President (one year), M. G. Rankin; 
Secord V.-President (one year), P. P. Donahue. 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. A. Plumb. 

.Directors (three years), E. H. Dadmun, B. G. Ells- 
worth, D. G. Owen. 

Board of Arbitration (one year), W. J. Armstrong, 
J. J. Crandall, A. L. Johnstone, Chas. R. Lull, H. 
M. Stratton. ; 

Board of Appeals (one year), John V. Lauer, Jas. 
T. Mallon, W. E. Mereness, Jr., Chester B. Pierce, 
W. E. Stacks. 


CHANGES IN EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP. 

Chicago.—See’y Stone reports the following 
changes in the membership of the Chicago Board of 
Trade during March: Admitted—Hdward A. Cuda- 
hy, Andrew Hazlehurst, Jr., Edwin L. Hitch, Chas. 
W. Austin, Thos. J. Stofer, Benj. F. Schwartz. With- 
drawn—HBst. of Michael Cudahy, Geo. W. MacMullen, 
Miner T. Ames, H. W. Forward, Robt. B. Long, W. 
P. Mackenzie. 

Cincinnati.—Supt. Murray reports the following 
members elected to the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 4: Charles Kobman, hardware and 
sheet metal works, 1919 Central Ave.; John G. Cut- 
ting, Second National Bank, Ninth and Main Sts.; 
L. K. DeBus, Cincinnati Cooperage Co., Riverside, 
Cincinnati. 

Milwaukee——Sec’y Plumb reports the following 
changes in the membership of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce during March: Members Admitted 
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—Messrs. Isaac E. Conn, A. L. Rosenberg, Robert 
Gordon. Memberships Transferred—J. EH. Wood- 
worth, Jno. Lawrence. 


Kansas. City—Seec’y Bigelow reports that R. F. 
Atwood has been admitted to membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade on transfer from R. G. 
Brown, general freight agent C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 

San Francisco.—Sec’y Friedlander reports the fol- 
lowing as admitted to membership in the San Fran- 
cisco Merchants’ Exchange during the month of 
March, 1911: W. P. Henry, Producers’ Hay Co., to 
succeed W. W. Robinson; Leon Bocqueraz, French- 
American Bank of Savings, to succeed Chas. Carpy; 
Lester L. Morse, C. C. Morse & Co., to succeed John 
Frey; Burr Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., to suc- 
ceed A. H. Mahan; A. H. Winn, California Title In- 
surance & Trust Co., to succeed A. T. Spotts Estate. 

St. Louwis.—Sec’y Morgan reports the following 
new members admitted to the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange in March, 1911: Hiram O. Zerse, B. H. 
Lang &.Co., Com’n; W. P. Smith, Southern Ry.; Ed- 
win Brockmeier, Brockmeier Flour & Grain Co., 
Leonard Bacon, Sherry-Bacon Grain Co., all of St. 
Louis; by transfers from Chas. W. Baum, Chas. W. 
Gillett, A. L. Wolff and Moses Summerfield. 

Toledo.—Sec’y Gassoway reports that H. D. Rad- 
datz & Co. have been admitted to membership on the 
Toledo Produce Exchange. 


COUNCIL OF EXCHANGES. 


The office of the Council ef North American Grain 
Exchanges has been removed to 309 Traders’ Build- 
ing, opposite the Board of Trade Building, Chicago. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. 

The next meeting of the Council of North Ameri- 
can Grain Exchanges will be held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., upon June 28 and 29. The headquarters of the 
meeting will be the Pfister Hotel; the meeting will 
be held in the Club Rooms of the same hotel. 

Among the subjects which will be discussed at 
this meeting will be that of the organization ofa 
credit association and the decision of the District 
Court of the United States at Kansas City in the 
case of the United States vs. the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., of Kansas City, involving the alleged violation 
of the Pure Food Law by the Hall-Baker Grain 
Company, in which a decision was rendered against 
the Company. Specific amendments to the Con- 
stitution and By-laws will also be submitted and dis- 
cussed together with various other subjects of in- 
terest to the grain trade. 


CROP IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE. 

The Crop Improvement Committee of the Council, 
under direction of Bert Ball, will have a report to 
make at the meeting concerning its activities. This 
Committee has recently completed a barley cam- 
paign in which many thousand barley circulars were 
distributed; 1,000,000 “Seed Grain Suggestions” 
have also been distributed among farmers and grain 
men. The “Seed Grain Suggestions’ were carfully 
compiled and endorsed by the State Agricultural 
Colleges of the grain producing states. The Com- 
mittee has also sent out 100,000 corn cards urging 
the testing of seed corn. 

Another edition of a million “Seed Grain Sugges- 
tions” has been sent out through the “B” Grain 
Exchanges and all the other interests which are act- 
ing in conjunction with the Committee. 

Ohio has had several seed trains out this spring 
and is arranging to send out six or eight more in 
August in the interest of winter wheat. The Ohio 
Millers’ Association is actively interested with the 
State Extension Department. 

Requests by a number of states have been made to 
the railroads to supply wheat trains for August and 
September, and all states which are interested are 
requested to take this matter up with the Secretary 
of the Committee before the meeting of the agri- 
cultural and industrial agents of the railroads at 
Detroit in May. 

There will be more seed plots sown this year than 
in any five previous years. 

The Omaha Price Current has been printing the 
Seed Grain Suggestions on the back of its sheet with 
an editorial urging the country editors to copy it. 
This idea originated with the national committee- 
man, EB. A. Cope, and the plan has been passed along 
to all the other exchanges. 

New York printed and sent out fifty thousand 
“Seed Grain Suggestions’ on its own account. Chi- 
cago is sending out another forty thousand and all 
members of all the exchanges have been supplied 
with a sufficient quantity to include in their daily 
mail. 

An agricultural train was operated the entire 
length of the standard gauge system of the Colo- 
rado and Southern, Denver and Rio Grande, Santa 
Fe and Julesburg lines of the Union Pacific, cover- 
ing a total of nearly 3,000 miles and was attended 
by 234,885 people. Alfalfa was one of the principal 
topics but grain and fourteen other subjects were 
given attention. 

The flax interests are spending large sums to 
present Prof. Bolley’s methods in flax culture to con- 
vince the growers that flax is a safe and suitable 
crop in rotation, if the seed is properly treated. The 
campaign emanates from the North Dakota Station. 

Missouri has a law which enables county courts 
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to establish experiment stations upon county poor 
farms and to select other tracts to be used in breed- 
ing the best varieties adapted to soil and climatic 
conditions. A number of counties have already 
availed themselves of this privilege and St. Charles 
County has organized a Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation which includes not only the Farmers but 
the Commercial Club and Superintendent of Schools, 
and a membership committee of three has been ap- 
pointed from each of the six townships to induce 
every man to join and declare himself in favor of 
better farming. This is the home of the celebrated 
“St. Charles White’’ corn which has a national repu- 
tation. They will establish several seed corn tracts 
on various farms owned by members and a special 
committee will be appointed by the court to advise 
the proper methods to keep the variety pure and to 
breed it up to its highest efficiency. They will also 
undertake winter wheat culture and will hold a 
grain show in the fall when they will list the farm- 
ers of their county who have made the best show- 
ing in bushels and quality per acre. The Crop Im- 
trovement Committee will endeavor to carry this 
same work as rapidly as possible into the other 
counties of Missouri. E 

The brewers and maltsters of the United States 
have contributed to a fund to obtain a larger yield 
of better barley, and a barley primer has been pre- 
pared from the various bulletins by Prof. Moore of 
the Wisconsin station and edited by Donald S. Blair, 
B. Se. Agr., and sent broadcast over the states of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and 
Iowa. 


WEIGHING RULES AT CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and the 
grain and hay members have at last come to an 
agreement by virtue of which the Chamber will 
maintain a Weighing Bureau. The Weighmaster 
will be appointed by the Chamber’s directors. He 
will appoint deputies with the directors’ consent and 
that of the committee on weighing inspection. Own- 
ers of scales, who are members of the Chamber, may 
be appointed deputy weighers, but will receive no 
salary; others will be paid a salary, but all fees 
earned shall go to the Chamber. The Weighmaster 
is constituted the executive officer of the Bureau. 
Other rules are as follows: 

Rule 5.—The Supervisors of Deputy Weighers 
shall supervise the weighing and inspect the records 
relating to weighing operations which are to be cer- 
tified to by the Weighing Bureau. They shall have 
authority to weigh or re-weigh at any point within 
the jurisdiction of the Weighing Bureau, and shall 
make such reports to the Weighmaster as required. 

Rule 6.—The Weighmaster, supervisors or deputy 
weighers shall seal the cars or have the same sealed, 
with Weighing Bureau seals after the property has 
been weighed and loaded into the cars, such seals 
to be furnished by the Weighing Bureau. It shall 
be misconduct for any person to break any seal 
affixed to any car of grain, hay or other commodity 
without the knowledge or consent of the Weigh- 
master, supervisor or deputy weigher. Cards shall 
be furnished by the Weighing Bureau, aesignating 
initials and car numbers of cars officially weighed 
for shipment, indicating that such cars to which 
these cards are attached have been weighed by the 
Cincinnati Caember of Commerce Weighing Bureau. 
Such cards shall be attached to all officially weighed 
outgoing cars. 

Rule 7.—If a car is found to be in bad order and 
in such condition as might contribute to loss or 
damage of contents, the supervisor or deputy weigh- 
er in charge must immedietely notify (or cause the 
same to be done) the local freight agent of the rail- 
road on whose track the car is then located, of such 
defect, and the local freight agent of the railroad 
comyany shall, as soon thereafter as possible, send 
an irspector to examine the car jointly with the 
supervisor or deputy weigher. If they agree upon 
the fact, notations es to specific defects shall be 
made upon the weight certificates, and signed jointly 
by the supervisor or deputy weigher and the car 
inspector. If they are unable to agree, each will 
make written report of his findings and conclu- 
sions in duplicate, each furnishing the other with a 
copy, said repo:ts to be filed with the Weighmaster, 
wko shall determire as to the notations to be made 
on the certificate. The settlement of all claims for 
lows or damage in which the railroads may be in- 
tere-ted, are to be made according to merit and as 
developed by investigation. 

Rule 8.—Any railroad compeny accepting the con- 
ditions of end operating under these rules shall be 
furnished promptly with Weighing Bureau weight 
certificates on all cars transported by it, and shall 
at all times have full access to the records and files 
of the Weighing Bureau. 

Rule 9.—Official certificates of weight shall be 
issued by the Weighmaster, supervisors or deputy 
weighers, such certificates to be furnished only 
by the Weighing Bureau, and any other form or imi- 
tation shall not be used or permitted. Official certi- 
ficates shall be consecutively numbered, muzt show 
the entire contents of each car weighed, designat- 
ing the number of bales cr sacks if so loaded. Cer- 
tificates sha'l show the condition of the cer, with 
such other details as the nature of the case calls 
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for. Original and duplicate certificates shall be 


‘furnished to the party ordering the weighing and if 


the weighing is not by order of the seller, he also 
shall be entitled to receive a copy of the certifi- 
cate. The Weighmaster, supervisors or depeuty 
weighers shall affix the seal of the Weighing Bureau 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce to all certi- 
ficates issued, and no certificate shall be valid with- 
out the Weighing Bureau seal. 

Rule 10.—The fee for weighing grain, grain prod- 
ucts, millfeed, seed, hay and straw shall be $1 per 
car. For weighing commodities other than the fore- 
going, the fee shall not exceed $1.50 per car for 
potatoes and onions, $1 per car for cabbage, $1 per 
car for pig iron, and $1 per car for all other com- 
modities not here specified. For weighing in single 
wagon lots, one-horsé wagon, 10 cents; two-horse 
wagon, 15 cents; three or four-horse wagon, 25 
cents. 

Rule 11.—All warehouses, mills and elevators in 
the grain, hay, feed and seed trades, operating under 
these rules, who furnish the facilities and scales, 
shall pay the Weighing Bureau 50 cents per car for 
all grain, grain products, millfeed, seed, hay and 
straw weighed inbound, for which official certifi- 
eates shall be issued. On cars weighed outbound 
no fee shall be charged for certificates. 

Rule 12.—Certificates shall be furnished to the 
railroad companies operating under these rules, on 
all inbound cars, and to the trade on all inbound 
cars, except those cars, the contents of which are 
purchased on shippers’ weights; satisfactory evi- 
dence of such purchase must be furnished to the 
Weighmaster, supervisor or deputy weigher. Rail- 
roads operating under these rules shall pay to the 
Weighing Bureau 25 cents per car on all inbound 
and outbound weights for which ceretificates must 
be furnished, except on business between industries 
within the switching limits of Cincinnati, for which 
no charge shall be made. 

Rule 13.—Superyisors or deputy weighers under 
appointment of the Weighing Bureau, who are own- 
ers or operators of wagon scales, may issue official 
certificates of weight in manner as provided in Rule 
9 of these rules, on grain, hay or other commodities 
weighed by them, of which they shall keep a record 
for the Weighing Bureau. As compensation for 
their services they may retain the fees for the 
weighing, making payment to the Weighing Bureau 
of such amount as may be charged for blank certifi- 
cates furnished for such purpose. 

Rule 14.—At the discretion of the supervisor or 
deputy weigher in charge, all wagons to be used 
in the removal of contents of a car to be weighed 
must be weighed empty prior to the loading from 
the car, and such wagons must be stripped of all 
movable covers, tarpaulins or other articles. All 
boxes attached to such wagons must be opened and 
inspected by the supervisors or deputy weighers be- 
fore such wagons are weighed. Empty wagons must 
be weighed as often as the supervisor or deputy 
weigher requires. No wagon shall be allowed to go 
to the cars after 6 o’clock p. m., or before 6 o’clock 
a. m., without the supervisor or deputy weigher in 
charge having been notified of such intention and 
giving consent thereto. No sacks shall be allowed to 
be weighed in empty wagons. 

Rule 15.—When weighing in carload lots on track 
scales, supervisors or deputy weighers shall weigh 
gross and tare on the same day, and if any weather 
changes between time of weighing gross and tare 
during the same day, then cars must be reweighed. 
If a car cannot be transferred on the day of weigh- 
ing gross, it must be reweighed on the day of trans- 
fer. 

Rule 16.—AI] plants, industries and manufactories 
(engaged in other than grain, hay, feed and seed 
trades) operating under these rules, who desire the 
Weighing Bureau service and who furnish their own 
facilities and scales, shall pay the Weighing Bureau 
25 cents per car for all certificates issued. 

Rule 17—The provisions and operation of these 
rules ere subject to terminal regulations of the 
railroads as to car demurrage, switching, re-weigh- 


ing, and the tariff regulations and provisions govern-, 


ing such service. 

Rule 18.—If the Weighmaster has evidence that 
any person not a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and not emenable to its rules, is guilty of fur- 
nishing false. weights, or of removing the contents 
of cers before the contents are handled for weighing, 


-or of any other misdemeanor connected with weigh- 


ing operations, it shall be his duty, upon knowledge 
of such evidence, to cause to be yrosecuted such 
person deemed guilty of any such acts. (Section 
7067, Revised Statutes of Ohio.) 

Note.—These rules governing weighing opera- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce Weighing Bu- 
reau. are for the purpose of securing uniformity of 
practices in weighing overations in this market for 
the benefit of the whole trade interested, and for 
a proper standing of the market emong shippers. 
Any infraction of the rules will subject the offend- 
ing member to complaint for misconduct, as pro- 
vided for in the By-laws. (See Section 8, Article V, 
of the By-laws.) 


The Weather Bureau on April 1 resumed the regu- 
lar spring corn and- wheat bulletins. 


y April 15, 191t. 


COM MISSION 


Lewis J, Lederer of the firm of Lederer Bros. of 
Baltimore, Md., sailed recently on an extended trip 
abroad. 


L. W. Forbell, of Forbell & Kipp, New York City, 
returned recently from a pleasure trip to the West 
Indies, ete. 


N. H. Keith, late of Waxahachie, Texas, has or- 
ganized the Keich Grain and Commission Co. at 
Wichita, Kan. 5 

The Perry C. Smith Grain Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., failed recently with losses aggregating, 
it is stated, upwards of $250,000. 


Daniel, Binns & Laurent is a new firm at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., composed of E. E. Laurent, H. L. Daniel, 
T. W. Binns, W. B. Anderson and W. L. Laurent. 


Charles Congdon, senior partner of the firm of 
Congdon-Stever of Chicago, was recently re-elected 
Alderman from the first ward of the city of Evan- 
ston. : 


H.. A. Tubbs, formerly with Walter Fitch & Co., 
Chicago, has accepted a position with J. P. Griffin 
& Co., and will travel for this house in Iowa ex- 
clusively. 


The U. S. Grain, Flour & Feed Co. of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$20,000. The incorporators are J. W. Kramer, Willis 
Kramer and J. E. Kramer. 


The C. L. Taylor Company of Canton, Ohio, has 
changea its name to-:the Samuel Sinclair Confpany 
and the business of grain will be enlarged to in- 
clude a general brokerage business. 


Nicholas Keith, formerly manager of the Em- 
toria Grain Co., at Emporia, Kan., but who has 
been until recently engaged in the milling business, 
in Texas, is contemplating engaging in the grain 
business at Wichita, Kan. 

S. M. Bray, who has been for years prominently 
iaentified with the grain interests of Memphis, 
Tenn., has left that’ city for Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was given a farewell dinner at the Gayosa Hotel by 
about forty of his friends before his departure. 

James C. Crighton of the firm of Crighton & 
Lasier of Chicago was recently presented with a 
handsome bouquet of American Beauty roses by 


his many friends on the Board on the occasion of 


his sixtieth birthday. Ex-President W. S. Jackson 


made the presentation. 

The importing and grain shipping firm of Balfour. 
Guthrie & Co., of Tacoma, Wash., have enlarged their 
offices to accommodate their increasing business by 
taking a suite of rooms on the fifth floor of the 
Perkins building. The Company is looking forward - 
to a very large business the coming year. 


F. E. Winans & Co. of Chicago, Ill., will move on 
May 1 from the building at 6 Sherman street to 
offices in 96 Board of Trade building. This firm in 
addition to their grain business is one of the most 
prominent seed firms in the Chicago market. They 
have been in the old location since 1891 and have - 
established an excellent business on the solid, sub- 
stantial basis of giving the very best attention to 
their customers’ interests. 


Charles Kennedy & Co. is a new commission firm 
at Buffalo, the officers being Chas. Kennedy, presi- 
dent; A. B. Black, vice-president; H. M. Barker, sec- 
retary; C. M. Kennedy, treasurer. The company is 
operating with $100,000 capital stock. The company 
will make a specialty of wheat. All of the mem- 
bers.of the firm have been in the grain business at 
Buffalo for years and the company is only a re- 
organization of the firm of Charles Kennedy & Co. 


The Merchants Grain Co. of Chicago, capitalized 
at $25,000, turned its open trades over to Lamson 
Bros. & Co. the latter part of March and temporarily 
ceased business on accont of the disappearance of its 
president, Laverne A. Lewellyn and a shortage of 
about $27,000 lost, it was stated, through speculations 
by Lewellyn. The directors of the company, Wil- 
liam Kemper, C. F. Van Wie and Bernhard Pfaelzer, 
wao is also secretary and treasurer, have had sev- 
eral conferences with the creditors of the company 
looking to some arrangement by which the business ° 
could be continued. A meeting will be held Satur- 
day, April 15, and it is thought ayfairs may be settled 
so that the business can be carried forward as 
formerly. 

Henry D. Raddatz, recently associated in business 
with John Wickenhiser & Co. at Toledo, Ohio, has 
engaged in business for himself under the firm name 
of Henry D. Raddatz & Co. He will carry on a 
general grain business. In 1891 Mr. Raddatz started 
in the grain business as one of the force in the 
offices of Southworth & Company of Toledo. Later 
he engaged with W. A. Rundell & Co., and about 
four years: ago was made a member of the firm 
of John Wickenhiser & Co. Mr. Raddatz is one of 
the most aggressive of the younger set of grain 
men on the Toledo Produce Exchange and was 
elected its second yice-president at the last election. 
He is well posted on grain and field seeds and has. 
very many friends in the trade generally. 


April 15, I91I. 


BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT. 


The South Australian Wheat Commission in its 
report recommended, some time ago, that the gov- 
ernment should experiment in the handling of 
wheat in bulk to ascertain whether it would be an 
improvement on the present method of shipping. 
Accordingly the present Minister for Agriculture 
has been negotiating with manufacturers who have 
constructed and erected elevators in various parts 
of the Commonwealth, and a representative of T. 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., has been to Adelaide in ref- 
erence to the matter; and with the Minister and 
the controller of wharves, he visited the outer har- 
bor to select a site for the elevator. 

The Minister hoped to be able to have a tem- 
porary structure erected to experiment with this 
season’s wheat, but the shortest period in which 
this could be supplied would be four months. A 
position at the outer harbor has been offered for a 
building, and if it is suitable the Minister pro- 
poses putting up an elevator to deal with the har- 
vest of 1911-12. He has not yet decided whether it 
will be of a temporary or of a permanent character. 


MORE ADVENTURES 


Of Mr. Bull, with incidental accidental diversion 
involving Mr. Bear, as graphically told by Zahm & 
Co.’s “Red Letter”’:— 
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The big fellow is still hoping to be favored by 
“Crop Scare.’—March 25. 


—— 
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Is the Bull properly tagged, or will he soon have 
the laugh on the Bear?—April 1. 
INCIDENTAL DIVERSION. 
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Mr. Bear went a little too fast. Conservatives say 
one should “go slow” about selling grain short. 
What do you say? 
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COURT DECISIONS 


{Prepared especially for the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] : 


Place of Delivery and Damages for Breach of Contract 
for Hay. 


When, according to the terms of a written con- 
tract, a company purchased twelve carloads of hay 
on the track at Independence, Iowa, the Spring- 
field Court .of Appeals (Mo.) holds (National 
Warehouse & Storage Co. vs. Toomey, 129 South- 
western Reporter, 423) that the contract should 
be given the same effect as if it read, “twelve cars 
of hay f. o. b. Independence, Iowa;” in which case 
the place of shipment would be the place of de- 


_livery. 


The court further says that, in an action by a 
purchaser against a vendor for a breach of con- 
tract of sale, generally the measure of damages 
is the difference between the contract price and 
the price which an article of a similar quality 
bought in the market at or within a reasonable 
time after the date it should have been deliv- 
ered and at the place where the purchaser was 
bound to receive it. But if there is no market for 
the article at the place of delivery the market 
price at the nearest and most available market 
would determine the measure of damages, the price 
at the place where the article was to be sent, less 
the cost of transportation, being the measure of its 
value at the place of delivery. 

And the contract in this case being for No. 1 
timothy hay, the court holds that it was error to 
reject evidence tending to prove that St. Louis 
was the controlling market for such hay shipped 
from all points in Iowa, and also error to reject 
testimony as to the freight rates and the market 
value of the hay in St. Louis. 


Title to Grain. 


In the case of the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co. vs. Dawson & Byfield, 126 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 1013, an action for damages based upon a 
breach of an implied warranty of title on an al- 
leged sale of wheat to the plaintiff by the defend- 
ants, the Supreme Court of North Dakota ‘holds that 
on a sale of personal property by the owner there 
is an implied warranty of title free from incum- 
brance. 

There may be an implied warranty of title of 
personal property on a sale thereof, although only 
in the constructive possession of the seller as 
bailor. 

An indorsement in ‘blank followed by an uncon- 
ditional delivery by the holder of a warehouse re- 
ceipt for grain stored in a public elevator to a 
ereditor for a valuable consideration, passes the 
title to the grain represented by the ticket and is 
a transfer of the title and a sale of the grain to 
such a creditor. Where such creditor, as holder of 
such storage ticket, therefore, delivers the same to 
the elevator company and receives the money due 
thereon, a sale of the grain is thereby made. 

A person who sells personal property on which 
there is a valid mortgage, and the purchaser is 
compelled to pay said mortgage after an adjudica- 
tion of its validity, is liable to such purchaser for 
the amount of the mortgage and costs. If such 
purchaser, when sued for conversion in disposing of 
the property on which the mortgage was, requests 
the seller to defend the action and he does not, the 
purchaser is entitled to recover, in addition to the 
amount of the mortgage and costs, special damages 
for a reasonable attorney’s fee when pleaded and 
proven. 


Liability for Injury from Too 
Elevator. 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota, in Larson vs. 
Red River Transportation Co., 127 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 185, affirms a judgment in the plaintiff’s 
favor for damages for being injured by being struck 
by. an archway while riding on a load of wheat 
sacks into the defendant’s elevator. The court says 
that the defendant contended that it owed the plain- 
tiff no duty and was not responsible for his in- 
juries. There was evidence tending to show that 
the archway was about eight feet high, and that a 
person riding in an ordinary double-box wagon, or 
wheat tank, would have to stoop somewhat in pass- 
ing under the archway. The evidence did not clearly 
indicate how high this particular load was upon 
which the plaintiff was riding; but the driver and 
the elevator agent, who were riding in front, had 
to duck to avoid being hit. The plaintiff claimed 
that it was dark; that he did not see the arch; and 
that when the men in front called out to him to 
duck, as they drove under it, he tried to do so but 
was unable to get out of the way and was caught 
beteween the archway and the sacks of wheat. 

The main question before the court was whether 
the evidence was sufficient to sustain the plaintiff’s 
claim that he was on the wagon with the permission 
of the driver for the purpose of assisting in unload- 
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ing at the elevator. He had been working on the 
driver’s farm for a couple of days, and although 
he was not given express directions to go with him 
to help unload the wheat at the elevator, he stated 
that he got upon the load and rode to the elevator 
for that purpose. On the whole, the court is in- 
clined to the view that the jury were entitled 
to draw the conclusion that the plaintiff was act- 
ing in good faith, upon an implied invitation of 
the driver to ride to the elevator for the purpose 
of helping unload the wheat, and then to ride 
back, and that, considering his relation to the 
driver as a hired man, it aid not clearly appear 
that he was a mere volunteer or intruder to whom 
the defendant would owe little or no duty. 

The court further holds that the evidence was 
sufficient to justify a conclusion that the archway 
in question was maintained at a lower height than 
usual in approaches to grain elevators and that 
the defendant was guilty of negligence. The de- 
fendant was responsible for the failure to keep 
the premises in such reasonable condition that a 
man of ordinary prudence, having cause to use the 
same, should not be injured. One who invites 
others to deal with him and provides a _ place 
where persons may deliver articles 1s bound to 
use reasonable care to make and keep the ap- 
proach to such place in a reasonably safe condi- 
tion. 


ARBITRATION DECISIONS. 


The following decision by the Arbitration Commit- 
tee of the Grain Dealers’ National Association is 
kindly furnished by Sec’y J. F. Courcier: 

J. B. Yeager & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., plaintiffs, 
vs. L. A. Morey Company, New York, N. Y., de- 
fendant.—Before Adolph Gerstenberg, E. W. Was- 
muth and H. A. Grubbs, arbitration committee of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association:— . 

On June 16, 1910, plaintiff. bought from defendant 
10,000 bu. No. 3 Yellow Corn at 665%, basis New 
York rate all-rail shipment. Purchase was made 
over long-distance telephone. 

Conversation over telephone in relation to this 
transaction is admitted by both parties and that 
same related to this transaction. 

Defendant later wired plaintiff that the basis on 
which the corn was worked should be Philadelphia 
basis and not New York basis as their quotations 
read, which quotations stated that. they were subject 
to “EH. & O. EH.’ Said wire correction was received 
by plaintiff about 11%, hours later. Further wiring 
followed, in which plaintiff reported: “Have sold 
the corn; expect you fill basis 665 New York.” 
Defendant then wired (received 1:11 p. m.): “Our 
prices subject errors, regret cannot confirm,” their 
further reasons being that they are brokers only 
and transaction would not be recognized by their 
party who authorized the issuing of said prices of 
665 New York basis, all-rail, as it should have been 
Philadelphia basis. 

The decision required prompt action by plain- 
tiffs to protect said contract, and they claim to 
have bought the corn on June 17, 1910, at 67%, 
New York rate, all-rail basis, showing loss of %4 
cents per bushel. 

The transaction, having been made over telé- 
phone, brought both parties close together, and at 
that time no error was known as to any different 
rate basis than New York all-rail. Condition later 
only showed the error. : 

There is no dispute as to quantity; there is a dif- 
ference as to rate basis but not as to price. HEvi- 
dence indicates fully that a transaction was made 
on a quotation for New York billing basis, and only 
later plaintiff was notified that it should be 
changed to Philadelphia basis. 

Our conclusion is that there is due the plaintiff 
fifty dollars, the loss claimed, which the defendant 
should pay, with additional cost of arbitration. 


BEFORE THE TEXAS COMMITTEE. 


The following decisions by the arbitration com- 
mittee of the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association are 
kindly furnished by Sec’y G. J. Gibbs: 

The Howe Grain & Mercantile Co. vs. E. R. & 
D. C. Kolp,— T. M. Sleeper, A. B. Crouch, Bert K. 
Smith, committee. 

Claim filed before the arbitration committee of 
the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association by The Howe 
Grain & Mercantile Company of Howe, Texas, 
against E. R. & D. C. Kolp of Fort Worth, Texas, 
wherein plaintiff seeks tol recover $409.34, alleged 
to be due on account of default in the shipment of 
10,000 bushels of oats bought from defendants. 

The testimony before us shows that on July 5, 
1910, a telephonic conversation occurred between 
the parties hereto, Mr. J. A. Hughes talking for the 
plaintiff and Mr. W. M. Smith talking for the de- 
fendants. -As a result of this conversation, confir- 
mations were exchanged, the plaintiff confirming 
the purchase from defendants of 10,000 bushels No. 
3 or better Oklahoma-raised Red R. P. Oats, at 35 
cts. per bushel bulk, delivered Memphis, Tenn., 
Memphis official certificate of weights and grades 
to govern final settlement. Shipment last half of 
July, 1910. The defendants’ confirmation reads for 
10,000 bus. No. 3 or better Red Bulk Oats at 35 
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éts. per bus., delivered Memphis, Memphis weights 
and grades to govern final settlement, shipment last 
half of July, 1910, sellers’ option. : 

The plaintiff admits receiving defendants con- 
firmation in due time but states that the discrep- 
ancy in the specifications as to the sort of oats was 
not noticed at the time the confirmation was first 
received. The defendants claim that plaintiff’s con- 
firmation was not received until July 11, 1910, 
though plaintiff avers that same was duly mailed 
to defendants on July 5, 1910. Pee 

On July 11, 1910, defendants wired plaintiff as 
follows: “Confirmation 5th just received. Our 
confirmation correct. -Cannot guarantee Oklahoma 
grown oats. Answer by telegraph immediately if 
not satisfactory.” The plaintiff replied by wire: 
“Under our confirmation, which was mailed on 5th, 
we are entitled to and claim Oklahoma oats. If 
not shipped in contract time will buy for your ac- 
count.” 

Letters between, the parties are before -us, con- 
firming the above wires, and show that in view of 
the conflicting confirmations the defendants sug- 
gested cancellation of the contract. Several wires 
and letters passed between the parties; and by wire 
dated July 15, 1910, the defendants advised plaintiff 
that they positively refused to ship Oklahoma | 3 
Red Oats. This message was in response to ship- 
ping instructions from plaintiff to ship the 10,000 
bushels Oklahoma Red Oats to Valley Elevator at 
Memphis, Tenn. The defendants wrote plaintiff 
July 13, 1910, that they were unwilling to tie them- 
selves down to shipping red oats from any certain 
territory, when any red oats would grade in Mem- 
phis the same as Oklahoma Red Oats. 

On receipt of defendants’ wire of July 15, 1910, 
that they would not ship Oklahoma Red Oats, plain- 
tiff immediately wired defendants that Northern 
Red Oats would be accepted on the contract under 
protest. On July 18, 1910, defendants wrote plain- 
tiff that no contract existed for the reason that con- 
firmations were not exchanged as contemplated by 
the Trade Rules, and that no oats would be shipped. 

The plaintiff then proceeded to obtain quotations 
on Oklahoma 3 Red Oats delivered Memphis, and 
finally made claim on basis of 39¢ Memphis, this 
being the lowest price at which they were quoted. 

The $9.34 in the claim is for telegrams and tele- 
phone tolls account of re-purchase of the oats. The 
plaintiff submitted affidavits that the phone conver- 
sation at the time the contract was made was wit- 
nessed by another party. 3 

The defendants maintained that according 
Trade Rule No. 4, no trade resulted because 
confirmations did not agree. 

We have carefully gone over the testimony, and 

are of opinion that both parties are guilty of some 
negligence. The plaintiff certainly should have 
noticed that defendants’ confirmation did not speci- 
fy “Oklahoma Oats.” The early wires and letters of 
defendants seem to have indicated a willingness to 
furnish 3 Red Oats; and we are in doubt as to 
whether or not defendants waived any right they 
may have had to cancel the contract, as was done 
in their wire dated July 15, 1910, and their letters 
dated July 15 and 18, 1910. 
’ We do not think plaintiff’s offer to accept North- 
ern Red Oats on the contract, even under protest, 
could have impaired any of defendants’ rights, but 
we feel that plaintiff was negligent in not making 
immediate objection to the confirmation of defend- 
ants. We also hold that defendants were negligent 
in not granting plaintiff the right to accept North- 
ern Red Oats under protest. For these reasons we 
will divide the claim and award to plaintiff the sum 
of $204.67. 

The defendants, E. R. & D. C. Kolp are therefore 
ordered to pay promptly to the Howe Grain & Mer- 
cantile Co. at Howe, Texas, the sum of $204.67, and 
the Secretary is directed to return plaintiff’s de- 
posit fee. 

Note—On March 15, 1911, the above was consid- 
ered on appeal by the Executive Committee, who 
found that the value of the oats in Memphis should 
have been 38 cents. The judgment of the arbitra- 
lion committee was accordingly reduced $50, and 
corrected to read 154.67, the Executive Committee 
dividing the claim, as did the arbitration commit- 
tee, and for the same reasons.-G. J. Giprs, Secre- 
tary. 


to 
the 


Texas Grain & Elevator Co. vs. J! F. Wieser & 
Co.—T. M. Sleeper, Bert K. Smith, L: G. Belew, 
committee. (Mr. L. G. Belew was appointed by the 
Secretary to serve as arbitrator in place of Mr. A. 
B. Crouch, absent.) : 

Claim filed before the arbitration committee of 
the Texas Grain Dealers’ Association by Texas 
Grain and Elevator Company of Fort Worth, Texas, 
against J. F. Wieser & Co., of Hico, Texas, wherein 
plaintiff seeks to recover $84 freight over-charge on 
shipment of a carload of wheat, 

Mr. E. B. Doggett, for plaintiff, and Mr. V. F. 
Wieser, for the defendants, presented their plead- 
ings before the committee. The testimony in the 
case shows that some time prior to December 16, 
1908, plaintiff sold to defendants a carload of wheat 
at $1.141%4 delivered Hico, Texas. On Dec. 16, 1908, 
the defendant agreed to accept on the contract 1,000 
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bus. .of hard wheat at $1.16 delivered Hico, said 
wheat to be shipped by Fort Worth Grain & . Hle- 
vator Co. for Texas Hlevator Co. on Fort Worth 
official weights and to be equal to sample which had 
been sent by the Fort Worth Grain and Elevator 
Co. The wheat from Fort Worth Grain and Ele- 
vator Co. was shipped to Hico, Texas, on or about 
Dec. 21, 1908, in car AT 25853, and was invoiced 
by plaintiff to defendants at $1.16 per bushel, freight 
prepaid. 


When the car arrived at Hico it was refused by. 


defendants on the ground that the wheat did not 
equal sample which had been submitted by the Fort 
Worth Grain and Elevator Co. After communica- 
tions between the interested parties, the wheat was 
invoiced, or billed back, to plaintiff and shipped to 
Galveston, the defendant applying the inbound ton- 
nage and furnishing a bill of lading showing the 
freight fully prepaid to Galveston. 
made draft on the plaintiff for the amount of plain- 
tiff’s original invoice. 

The defendants claim that the wheat was to be 
moved to Galveston on the original tonnage, but 
there is in the file of papers a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by plaintiff to defendants Dec. 24, 1910, wherein 
plaintiffs advise that the wheat will be accepted at 
$1.16 “delivered Galveston.” To this letter defend- 
ants do not seem to have objected. Plaintiff paid 
defendants’ draft, and when the wheat arrived at 


Galveston the Gulf Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, ~ 


the delivering line, refused to protect the billing 
used and assessed a charge of $84 for moving the 
ear from Morgan to Galveston; and this constitutes 
the claim of plaintiff. . 

There is a voluminous correspondence between 
the parties hereto and the Fort Worth Grain and 
Elevator Co. as to the payment of the over-charge. 
Having reference to all the correspondence, and 
particularly to plaintiff's letter of Dec. 24, 1910, it 
is clear to us that plaintiffs agreed to take the wheat 
off the hands of defendants at $1.16, Galveston. The 
letter referred to contains the following: “As per 
our ’phone conversation last night, we understand 
that you are going to have the car of wheat shipped 
you forwarded to Galveston, Texas. We have 
agreed to accept this shipment at $1.16 delivered 
Gelveston, same to grade No. 2, Galveston weights 
and grades to govern in settlement. We have noth- 
ing to do with your agreement with the Fort Worth 
Grain and Elevator Co. We will place the car on 
the above terms, and you can make draft on us on 
the above basis. If this is not satisfactory, you 
cen make other disposition of this shipment.” 

The defendant having made no objections to the 
terms as set forth in this letter; we hold that it 
became the duty of defendant to place the wheat in 
Galveston at $1.16, and we therefore render judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff for the amount of the 
claim. The defendants, J. F. Wieser & Co., are 
therefore ordered to pay to plaintiff, Texas Grain 
and Elevetor Co., promptly at Fort Worth, Texas, 
the sum of $84 and the Secretary is instructed to 
return the deposit fee of plaintiff. 

Note.—T. M. Sleeper dissents from above award, 
and gives below his reasons therefor: 

“L find from the oral and documentary testimony 
in above case that J. F. Wieser & Co. were under no 
obligation to accept the car of wheat, which mis- 
graded, or to forward same to Galveston,—as a mat- 
ter of fact, as an accommodation to the plaintiff; 
and acting under instructions from E. B. Doggett, 
they did forward the car to Galveston and furnished 
plaintiff with a bill of lading showing freight fully 
prepaid to Galveston. 

Note.—The above decision was sustained by the 
Executive Committee, on appeal——G. J. Gipps, Sec- 
retary. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. will run a line into 
Minot, N. D., to connect with the Minot-Fargo cutoff 
of the Great Northern, which has been practically 
constructed and will be completed this summer. 


The Commerce Commission, in a ruling filed on 
March 17, say that the provisions of the “long and 
short haul” sections of the commerce act applies 
to all rates and fares, but in determining whether 
it is contravened rates and fares of the same kind 
should be compared with one another—that is, trans- 
shipment rates with trans-shipment rates; propor- 
tional rates with proportional rates, ete. The 
Commission holds, “It would be a violation of the 
long and short haul provision if a proportional rate 
to or from a given point were lower than the regu- 
lar rate to or from an intermediate point.” It also 
is. held that the law is violated “when from the 
absorption of a switching charge it results that the 
total transportation charge from a more distant 
point to the point where the property is delivered 
is less than the total transportation charge from 
or to an, intermediate point. Owing, however, to 
the very general practice of absorbing switching 
charges from competitive and not from non-competi- 
tive stations, and in view of the fact that much 
benefit and little complaint results, the Commission 
will by general order permit a continuance of this 
practice, reserving for consideration and determi- 
nation individual cases. which may require special 
consideration.” ; 
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HAY AND STRAW 


P. A. Weston will start an alfalfa mill at Trini-_ 
dad, Colo. : : . 


An alfalfa meal mill will probably be erected at 
Onawa, Iowa. 


Ora Jump is now proprietor of the 
& Grain Co., of Kenton, Ohio. 


The proposition to erect an alfalfa mill at Mesa, 


Kenton Hay 


'Ariz., is now being discussed. 


A site has been obtained for the alfalfa mill 
which will be erected in Chico, Cal. : 


Over 11,000 tons of alfalfa in the state of Utah 
were destroyed by the alfalfa weevil last year. 


Farmers around Norfolk, Nebr., are contemplat- 
ing the erection of an alfalfa mill at that place. 


The Hlectrolized Alfalfa Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been incorporated with a capital. stock of 
$100,000. : 


After being closed for several months, the Fair- 
bury A.alfa Mill at Fairbury, Nebr., has resumed 
operations. 


Work has been commenced by the Orland Alfalfa 
Meal Mill Co. on its new mill to be erected at 
Orland, Cal. 


An alfalfa mill will probably be erected at Win- 
field, Kan., which will have a daily capacity of 
twenty tons. 


The proposition to erect an alfalfa flour mill at 
Hot Springs, S. D., is being promoted by M. Rich 
and D. G. Roll. | } 

The San Fernando. Valley Alfalfa: Growers’ Asso-° 
ciation has been incorporated at Los Angeles, Cal., 
with a capital stock of $5,000. 


Exports of Canadian hay for the week of April 6 
reached 13,688 bales, via Portland and St. John, 
against only 2,500 same week a year ago. 


About 15,000 acres of Jand in the Pecos Valley in 
Texas will be sown with special alfalfa seed by the 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, and Fort Worth. 
Twenty-five wells are now being dug. 


The plants of the Consolidated Alfalfa Milling 
Co., of Oklahoma City, Okla., which are situated 
at Frederick and Yukon, Okla., have been offered 
for sale by the receiver. of the company. 


The Lewistown Alfalfa Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Lewistown, Mont., by I. M. Hoben- 
sack, W. J. Winnett, W. B. Tobin, A. Hogeland and 
O. W. Belden, with a capital stock of $100,000. 


Gophers are reported to have been doing con- 
siderable damage to the alfalfa crop along the Red 
River in Texas. Fearing to use poison, the farmers 
heretofore have resorted to shooting which has 
proved ineffectual. 


The firm of Russell & Curl, of Cardington, Ohio, 
has been succeeded by L. S. Russell, who is said to 
have the largest hay barn in Ohio, with equipment of 
the most improved type for baling and handling the 
hay. He has shipping points at Caledonia, Marion 
and Climax, Ohio. - ; 

The alfalfa growers of the Pomona Valley re- . 
cently held a meeting at Chino, Cal., to consider. 
the formation of an organization for the protec- 
tion of the alfalfa interests in Southern California. 
It is hoped that an organization will be effected 
which will be strong enough to maintain ware- 
houses in the alfalfa centers. 


‘The hay barns of Rundell & Co., at Towanda, Pa., 
were destroyed March 21 by a fire of unknown ori- 
gin. Before the fire was gotten under control the 
entire hay pressing and storage plant was wiped out 
together with box cars and other barns in the vi- 
cinity. Over 1,000 tons of hay were damaged, mak- 
ing the total: loss about $25,000, including the cars 
and barns. The company will rebuild, though 
a site has not been decided upon. Business will 
be carried on without interruption. 


A Union Terminal Hay Warehouse will probably 
be erected on the Manhattan Island shore, New 
York, instead of on the New Jersey side, as most 
of the trunk lines are of the opinion that the latter 
would incur greater expense for shipments. At a 
meeting held recently by representatives of the 
various railroads and the Special Committee on 
Union Warehouse appointed py President Vreeland 
of the New York Hay Exchange Association, no defi- 
nite action was taken. 4 


CANADIAN HAY TRADE. 
Some very low prices have been made for 


‘Canadian hay in Liverpool, sales being reported as 


low as £1 per ton, a lot of 200 tons being sold at 
that figure, owing to its being heated and in bad 
condition; and several other lots were forced on 
the market at 45s per ton. A lot of Canadian hay 
shipped to Boston for export, arrived in such poor 
condition, that the SS. Company absolutely refused 
to load it, and consequently it had to be disposed 
of for what it would fetch, and after all charges and 
the duty were paid it did not net one dollar per ton 
to the shipper. A large lot of Canadian hay is still 
stored in Liverpool. American buyers have paid 
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$18.00 per ton for No. 2 Canadian hay laid down 
in Boston duty paid. About 30,000 bales of hay left 
Boston, Portland and St. John, N. B., last week for 
Liverpool Montreal Trade Bulletin. ’ 


RECIPROCITY AND HAY. 


A noted economist was heard to remark at a din- 
ner recently that while Canada was sending to our 
Seaboard this year unlimited supplies of clover 
mixed and timothy hay it would not be surprising 
if reciprocity was established between the States 
and Canada, if in some years we found Canada 
taking hay across the border from New York State. 
To review the history of the hay trade, we find 
this to be a not impossible condition. Hay is a com- 
modity that is shipped these days, generally speak- 
ing, within its own radius of cost and freight to the 
nearest hay demanding center or city, except for the 
unlimited demand of our seaboard cities, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. These cities, 
it is true, command from the Western States the 
best grown timothy hay to supplement the hay 
grown within the radius of their own zones of prof- 
itable freighting, but they demand only the best tim- 
othy hay from the long-haul points, and no matter 
how vast the country seems to be populated, nor how 
valuable the farming land becomes, there is still 
enough land under cultivation to take care of the 
given demand in any city or state—H. G. Morgan, of 
Pittsburg, in Hay Trade Journal. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL EMBARGOES. . 


On April 1 the New York Central extended its 
embargo which had been in force against Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, to include all shipments of 
hay in carloads consigned to any of their New York 
City, Brooklyn, Weehawken or Jersey City termin- 
als, excepting Melrose Junction and 130th Street, 
New York, and shipments billed or consigned 
through to points on connecting railroads via their 
New York City and Harbor terminals. 5 

Shipments of hay billed or consigned to Melrose 
Junction or 130th Street, New York, or to points 
on connecting lines beyond New York City and Har- 
bor terminals will not be reconsigned to other points 
in New York City, Brooklyn, or New York Harbor 
to which embargo applies. zy 

This embargo also applies on shipments via the 
New York, Ontario & Western railroad and includes 
hay in carloads billed for export or for lighterage 
delivery. = ties ; 

On April 5 the Clyde Steamship Company advised 
the railroads at New York that on account of the 
accumulation of hay at their terminals they could 
not accept further shipments of hay destined to 
southern points via Clyde Line until further notice, 
and an embargo was placed accordingly. 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES. 


‘1 ne following table from the “Hay Trade Jour- 
na.’ shows the highest prices, also pricese for No. 
3 timothy hay in leading American markets for the 
week ending April 6: 


Choice No. 3. 

SENTSINT oe Sie cin Cte 2) ene eta $22.00 $12.50 
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ASSO) TEL NGS Ae Reais hey heresies fide teas cs vie adda 22.50 16.50 

NewrOrleans prairie <12 0,029 06.5 c3/s > 11.00 eae 

IMerpOrt NG WS! %5.alotcla cts eemitscols secs 20.50 16.00 

RTE DS Qi GOR Qe aCe Ck Se 14.50 8.50 

CORSA GLY PEAIPLE . .citvetutte fit «eva on 12.50 bts 

(CUBIS EGY 9 IR in ofa Brags Cecchi 19.00 13.00 
CMICAROM PLATES ye rare s Ctecaite cies mcciee s 24 16.00 Sree 

MVEUTT OAD OLE. 2 acd sdf axes’ aye eucnsna fest acy sees s 16.00 10.00 
Minneapolis: Prairie ..)68. tie. sis oe 13.50 ey 

Sih, EAMG? eee eee ecg, ore eet 17.50 13.75 

See AML OT PANPA CY ears teosde Shakes sa ew lt 15.50 pies 

CNIS CIBRING AOR SSIES eaten Siete ho ena eee 18.00 14.50 

HON RAETMID UG |) eras -vaands fay, ego eh =. «ie ahve 20.50 16.50 
PAU ORIG eraee ciao )-Makens, ah GAP < o'c wvenep suas 18.00 11.50 

PS GeOOUISuDTAITIC’:. <meta + « <0, 15.00. eho 


EXPORTING HAY. 


Western Ontario is shipping large quantities of 
hay to Great Britain via New York and Boston, as 
well as to the Northwest and British Columbia, and 
also to the United States for consumption there. In 
fact, Ontario is exporting as much if not more hay 
that the province of Quebec. It is very fortunate 
that Canada has an export outlet for a portion of 
her heavy crop, for had she only the home market 
to depend upon, prices would be much lower than 
they are today. 

It is difficult to conceive what can possess the 
craniums of those individuals who argue that our 
farmers should not ship a ton of hay for export, and 
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that it would be better for their surplus hay to rot 
on the land for manure than to receive good remun- 
eration for it in the world’s markets. We can im- 
agine the surprise that such highly cultivated coun- 
tries as France, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden would get at the announcement of 
the rotten argument that Canada should not ex- 
port her surplus hay. All-the European countries 
above mentioned ship their hay to Great Britain 
whenever they have a surplus, and most of them 
are exporting today. It is owing to these shipments 
along with those from Canada, that has caused the 
recent decline in prices in England. Take the Euro- 
pean countries referred to, with their dairying and 
mixed farming in a state of the highest perfection, 
and they all export their surplus ~roducts whether 
of hay, grain, dairy goods, or bacon. So that those 
who argue that Canada should not export a ton of 
hay are poor economists, and would deprive our 
farmers of millions of dollars they receive from 
Great Britain and America for their surplus hay 
crop.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 


HAY WAREHOUSE AT PITTSBURG. 


A company composed of about twenty dealers in 
hay and straw at Pittsburg has organized what 
will be known, when the company has been legally 
incorporated, as the Pittsburg Warehouse Co., 
whose purpose is to construct . warehouses and 
transfer stations for hay and straw at that market 
and at interior markets shipping largely to Pitts- 


burg. A local paper says that the division freight- 


agents of the roads entering Pittsburg have met 
with the members of the Company and signified 
their willingness to lease the ground that will be 
required and to aiu the venture. It has been def- 
initely decided to erect warehouses at numerous 
stations on the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen- 
trai, Panhandle and Pennsylvania lines. Into these 
warehouses all of the hay and straw destined, not 
only for the Pittsburg district, but eventually for 
the Eastern and Southern markets will be unloaded, 
graded and weighed under the supervision of the 
Pittsburg -Grain and Flour Exchange. 

fhe principal subscribers for stock in the new 
company are: Daniel McCaffrey Sons’ Company, 
Keystone Commercial Company, John A. Moore & 
Brother, Geidel & Dickson, Hardman & Heck, Aus- 
ten Brothers, J. W. Smith & Company, B. Mc- 
Cracken & Son, S. B. Lloyd & Sons, C. A. Foster, 
W.N. Gordon & Company, VD. G. Stewart & Geidel, 
H. G. Morgan & Company, W. F. Heck & Company, 
Mayhood Hay & Grain Company, Samuel Walton, 
Herb Brothers & Martin, Morton Hay & Grain Com- 
pany, and Vallowe Brothers. The stockholders 
have elected the following as temporary officers: W. 
A. McCaffrey, president; A. A. Geidel, secretary; 
R. E. Austin, treasurer. 


Saskatchewan shippers of wheat complain of ele- 
vators filled to the limit and inability to get cars 
for shipping. 

In making a reparation award (in claim of exces- 
sive rate on snap corn) the Commerce Commission 
(Brown Grain Co. vs. C. C. & S. Fe Ry. Co. et al., 
No. 3341, Op. No. 1490, Feb’y 13, 1911) said: “Com- 
plainant’s allegation that the actual weight of the 
corn was 67,610 pounds, instead of 68,500 pounds, is 
not supported by evidence of such quality as to over- 
turn the scaling reported by the carrier. As was 
stated in Noble vy. D. & T. S. L. R. R. Co., 20.1. C. C. 
Rep., 60, disputes as to weights of past shipments 
raise questions of fact which are quite difficult of 
determination, as reweighing is ordinarily impos- 
sible, and evidence of a very: positive character as 
to the incorrectness of the scaling is necessary be- 
fore another weight can be substituted therefor.” 
No award was therefore made on this part of the 
claim. 


Effective April 1, the Pittsburg railroads—the 
Pennsylvania lines and the B. & O.—demand that 
when ordering out cars of hay, straw, ear corn and 
ai grain not weighed through public elevators, the 
consignee shall certify on the reconsigning order 
the invoice weight, and the railroad weight will be 
eorrected to that basis, subject to published mini- 
mum weights, with the understanding that in the 
event of a later difference in outturn weight the 
railroad company delivering the car to Pittsburg 
wil handle the claim for overcharge and make set- 
tlement as promptly as possible after the filing of 
proper papers. The proper papers shall include a 
certified copy of the original invoice, certi- 
fied statement of outturn weight when such is 
the basis for settlement; also a certificate that the 
weight named was the weight actually used in set- 
tlement with the shipper. This information will be 
necessary on all settlements made on’a basis of out- 
turn weights. In view of the above order Pittsburg 
receivers caution all shippers to govern themselves 
accordingly, and where it is possible. to do so to 
furnish consignee at Pittsburg with the actual 
weight of each car (and the number of bales in 
shipment of hay and straw) at the time of ship- 
ment, as the railroad will probably refuse to accept 
orders on cars unless the above rule is complied 
with. 


~ 


TRADE BYE 
COMMUNICATED 


{We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


MONTREAL DOCKS IMPRESSIVE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
enclose subscription price for the “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade’ for one year. We were 
very much impressed with the diagram of the Mon- 
treal Docks which we saw in your issue of March 
15; and if the construction is effective in operation, 
it is certainly far ahead of anything along similar 
lines that we know of on the Atlantic Coast, or, in 
fact, any other seaboard. Yours very truly, 

Philadelphia. FRANK L. NEALL. 


' A GOOD MICHIGAN HOUSE. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade ;—Our 
elevator was built in 1898 and is in first-class shape. 
It is located on the L. S. & M. 8. R. R. at Tecumseh, 
Lenawee Co., Mich., one of the best towns in Mich- 
igen, and in the midst of an exceptionally good farm- 
ing territory. The elevator has a capacity of about 
15,000 bushels grain and is equipped with 7 horse- 
power Charter Gas Engine, Eureka Cleaner, one-leg 
elevator, with hopper and floor scales. We have a 
very good trade in wheat;.oats, barley, rye and 
corn. We have no sheller or grinder in connection, 
but they could be installed to pay a very nice profit. 

Yours truly, SLAYTON & SON. 

Tecumseh, Mich. 


LEAKING CARS AT CHICAGO. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Per- 
haps you may be interested in our February leak- 
age record, which is as follows: Cars leaking on 
account of weak, defective or improperly installed 
grain doors, 193, or 1.2% of the total number of cars 
weighed. Cars leaking over the grain doors, 121, 
or 0.7% of the total number of cars weighed; cars 
leaking at sides, 470; cars leaking at ends, 199; 
cars leaking at king bolts, 12; cars leaking at draw 
bars, 31; other points of car not included in above, 
such as end windows, corner posts, door posts, etc., 
272. This makes 6.1% of the cars weighed by the 
Board of Trade Weighing Department that were 
leaking from different points of the car box other 
than the grain doors. Total ‘leaks, car box and 
grain doors, 1,298, which is 8% of the total number 
of cars weighed. 

Yours truly, 

Chicago. 


H. A. FOSS. 
per A. E. Schuyler. 


CROPS IN KANSAS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade ;—En- 
closed please find $1 for which please send the 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade” to M. A. 
Palmer, Topeka, Kans. Mr. Palmer is superintend- 
ent of the Kaw Milling Co.’s 250,000-bushel elevator, 
which is the largest elevator in this section of the 
country, and is considered one of the best grain 
men in Topeka. 

The growing wheat in this section is far better 
than last year, and so far as the writer is able to 
judge, would say about 90% would be the average. 
However, the acreage is small and this locality 
doesn’t cut much ice, as the farmers raise mostly 
corn and alfalfa. 

The milling business is very quiet, most mills 
making about half time, but looking forward to 
a better time next year. Yours truly, 

North Topeka, Kan. C. O. CHAMBERLIN. 


Chicago opened the jake season with 1,000,000 bus. 
of. grain afloat (estimated) on April 1; prevailing 
rates for corn: 14%c to Buffalo, 3c to Kingston, 4¢ to 
Montreal. 

Duluth Board of Trade on March 17 filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the rates on grain from the Northwest, and 
asked that Duluth be given equal advantages with 
Minneapolis, Minn. The complaint says the rates 
now in effect discriminate against Duluth in favor 
of Chicago, ete., and deprive Duluth of the benefits 
of its position on the lakes. 

Work has been commenced upon the Hudson Bay 
Railroad, extending from. a point on the Canadian 
Northern in the province of Saskatchewan to Port 
Churchill, 425 miles, and costing $25,000,000. When 
completed the road will be remarkable in that it 
will be operated only from three to four months 
each year. Yet it will be of the highest type of 
construction, costing about $60,000 a mile. 


The C. & Alton has ordered that way freight crews 
must hereafter unload grain doors and place them 
upon platforms of stations, the same as any other 
freight. This order was brought about by the 
complaints of agents that they were not receiving 
grain door shipments, or that when received the 
cars containing them were set out until section men 
could unload the doors. In some places there are 
no section men and the doors were held up. 


FIELD SEEDS 


The Iowa Corn Growers’ Association may hold 
its annual corn show at Sioux City next fall. 


The Farmers’ Crop Improvement Special, run 
over the Northern Pacific in Minnesota in March, 
was everywhere met at the stations by large audi- 
ences. 

It is reported from Lamar, Colo., that 5,000 acres 
of alfalfa on the K. C..Ranch, four miles west, last 
season yielded 40,000 bus. of seed. Three years ago 
the same ranch marketed 42,000 bus. 


Woodbury & Elliott of Muncie, Ind., recently re- 
moved their general offices from the Johnson Build- 
ing to 11 High street, where they now occupy the 
entire first floor and will wholesale as well as retail 
field seeds of all kinds in connection ith their line 
of eight grain elevators. . 

L. A. Vogler & Son, of Hope, Ind., recently filled 
an order for six bushels of White Dent seed corn to 
be shipped to the Agricultural Station of the Trans- 
vaal government, South Africa. One of the re- 
quirements was that each ear be wrapped separately 
in paper. The price was $6 a bushel. ‘ 

The Rock Island System in the Southwest in Feb- 
ruary-March sent a “Milo-Special” into western Kan- 
sas dry-land area. The crop is peculiarly adapted 
to the dry, sunshiny parts of the Southwest as the 
average yield on the government farm at Amarillo, 
Tex., for the last five years was fifty bushels to the 
acre. With milo as the main crop and kafir corn, 
stock melons and sweet clover as accessories, Mr. 
Cottrell thinks that the semi-arid regions can be 
made profitable to farmers. 

Shippers should be careful in buying old clover 
seed, espécially the two-year-old variety. This class 
of seed is selling at heavy discounts because it can’t 
be worked into prime, and at present the demand is 
very poor. When buying don’t keep your eye on the 
price of prime in Toledo. The chances are your seed 
will not grade and the price obtained there may be 
disappointing. You can’t blame the dealers here be- 
cause they don’t care to hold the bag at this time of 
the year. If bullishly inclined and they wanted to 
own any seed, they would take the October in pref- 
erence, which is selling at a discount under both 
the March and the April.—Zahm & Co. 

The new cereal called “la quinia,’ from Bolivia, 
is interesting dry farmers. The grain is said to 
flourish in drought and to produce 2,000-fold. It is 
small, easily gathered and threshed and at present 
is one of the principal foods of Bolivia and other 
countries of South America. Breakfast foods and 
flour are made from it. ‘This is an ideal grain for 
dry farmers,” said Agr. Com’r Cottrell of the Rock 
Island. “It is one of the best crops which I have 
ever seen for use in semi-arid soils. It grows very 
dense and requires but little attention. Containing 
food values of many of our grains which require 
water it can be easily adapted for either stock or 
humans.” 

In reply to an inquiry apropos the “release’’ 
which some elevator and seeds dealers in North Da- 
kota require purchasers of seeds to sign, relieving 
the seller from responsibility, as to the character of 
the seeds sold, Seed Commissioner Bolley says: “It 
is my understanding of common law that no parties 
‘can legally enter into a contract to break law, and 
that is essentially what you would be doing in the 
so-called ‘seed release.’ The pure seed law is not 
made to protect just the buyer and the seller, but 
also the community. It is a matter of business of 
all of the farmers of the state and not a matter of 
the individual farmer and the company that hap- 
pens to be selling the seed to him; therefore, your 
contract, if I understand the matter right, would 
not hold in law and might only serve to cause you 
all the more trouble. The law does not ask much 
of those who enter into the business of selling seed. 
It simply requires that if they sell seed for sowing 
purposes, they label the same.” 

The California Development Board has asked the 
legislature for $22,500 for the establishment and 
operation of four or more dry-farm demonstration 
farms in that state. The memorial by Prof. EB. W. 
Shaw and others says, among other things, that, 
“The grain crops alone in the ’eighties rose as high 
as $50,000,000, and if the hay crop is added to this, 
it probably would reach $60,000,000. Through irra- 
tional and unscientific handling of the soil this pro- 
duction has probably decreased under the old style 
methods of dry farming by nearly a half. Recently 
developed methods of dry land farming have shown 
that it is not only entirely possible to double the 
present output of grain per acre by the adoption of 
a rational system of culture, but also that a very 
large area formerly considered too dry for farming 
operations can be profitably brought under cultiva- 
tion. The average production of wheat in California 
is at present only thirteen bushels per acre. Through 
work by the California Experiment Station it is evi- 
dent that this production can be nearly doubled by 
the adoption of the methods mentioned above. It 
is proposed to put these methods into operation in 
the midst of the large dry-farming areas where the 


‘in the state. These will be appointed later. 
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results can be an object lesson to farmers. It is 
proposed further on these demonstration farms to 
develop seeds and -plants capable of standing more 
severe drouth conditions than exist at present.” 


OHIO SEED CORN POOR. 


Sec’y A. P. Sandles of the State Board of Agri- 
culture says that the examinations of seed corn at 
the Experiment Station at Wooster and by students 
in the Agriculture College at Ohio State University 
have revealed the fact that there is a large percent- 
age of the corn that will not grow at all. Early heavy 
frosts before the grain had a chance to dry out 
thoroughly last fall, are declared to be responsible 
for present conditions. Where extra precautions 
were taken to cure ears it is not probable that there 
will be any trouble. 


THE CORN SHOWS. 


The National Corn Show Association has not lo- 
cated the exposition for 1911 although both Charles- 
ton, S. C., and Minneapolis-St. Paul have asked for 
it. It is probable, however, that if the Twin Cities 
will provide a suitable building to house the exhibits 
and guarantee $40,000 in cash to finance the Exposi- 
tion, it will be located there. 

The incorporators of the Massachusetts State 
Corn Show held a meeting at Springfield on March 
22 and elected officers as follows: President, Charles 
W. Bosworth; vice-presidents C. V. Wood, J. Lewis 
Ellsworth and Emmett Hay Naylor; secretary, Prof. 
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proportion which are equally dense with the smaller 
ones. If these kernels, possessing both size and 
density, shall be separated from those which are 
large: but light, it would seem that they will meet 
every requirement for the most perfect seed, in 
any variety of wheat. Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin No. 117 gives full directions for the 
separation of the plump, dense kernels of wheat 
from the other less desirable kernels, simply by 
running the grain through a common fanning mill 
at the rate of from 20 to 40 bushels per hour. This 
bulletin will be sent free on request. 


WORK AT THE TENNESSEE STATION. 


President Brown Ayres of the Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Tennessee, in his annual 
report to the Governor for 1909, among other 
things, says: 

“Resistant Clover.—Much time has been devoted 
to the propagation of the Tennessee Resistant 
Clover. The field tests in several sections- well 
distributed over the State were eminently satis- 
factory during the past year, though the seed crop 
did not turn.out very well on account of the un- 
favorable season. It is hoped, however, to have 
about 75 acres growing during the season of 1910, 
most of which should produce a crop of seed. 

“Breeding of Cereals—The improvement of 
some of the common cereal crops by selection and 
breeding has progressed far enough to warrant 
further mention. The main. objects in view have 
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Good Seed of Red Clover. Imported 
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William D. Hurd; treasurer, G. C. Seavy. It was 
also ordered that an executive committee be created, 
to be composed of one member from each county 
It was 
further decided that the show will be held in Spring- 
field in the new auditorium building. 


THE FLAX SITUATION. 


The flax crop of 1911 now depends, it seems, on 
the matter of seed, and good seed flax is very scarce, 
as it is known that a large proportion of the seed 
held by the farmers of the Northwest will not germ- 
inate. The crushers have collected about 500,000 
bus. of good seed for distribution and are prepared 
to turn this over to farmers and take their notes 
for the selling price, to be paid when the crop ma- 
tures. . To finance this arrangement bonds to the 
amount of $1,250,000 have been issued by the Amer- 
ican Linseed Co. Some of the Minneapolis mills 
will start grinding Argentine seed shortly in order 
to keep what domestic seed they now have on hand 
for seeding purposes, although there is no money in 
grinding the Argentine seed. Harly in March 25,000 
bu. flax seed was shipped from India to the United 
States, which is due to arrive in New York in about 
four weeks. 


' SELECTING SEED WHEAT. 


According to a Kansas circular, the popular idea 
that large kernels of wheat germinate better than 
small ones is a mistake. The germinating power 
is, rather, dependent on the density of the kernels. 
The selection of dense kernels, in the experiments 
reported, was made by the use of a wind-blast 
grader. The kernels were blown through a long 
tin tube into boxes. The densest—that is, those 
heaviest in proportion to their size—fell into the 
box nearest the tube, and were graded as No. 1; 
those in the sixth box, farthest away from the tube, 
were graded No. 6. When planted, kernels of No. 1 
germinated an average per cent of 99.19, while those 
of No. 6 germinated an average of only 53.95. Be- 
tween these extremes, the descent in- germinating 
power of the kernels in the other boxes was re- 
markably regular, according to distance from the 
tube. 

Here is another hint for the observant wheat- 
grower, bent on increasing the product of his land 
per acre, says the Minnesota station’s press bulletin. 
What he wants is a wheat with kernels not only 
large and plump, but also dense. The large kernels, 
when separated from the small ones by the use 
of the fanning mill, will very likely count a large 


been: (1) The increase of grain production with 
regard to different kinds of soil, chiefly those dif- 
fering in fertility; (2) increased hardiness in case 
of winter oats and of winter beardless barley; (3) 
earliness with respect to winter oats. The 
result of this work has been to obtain two desir- 
able strains of Poole wheat, a desirable strain of 
Culberson oats and an improved strain of Hickory 
King corn. 

“Improvement of Other Crops.—In addition to 
the breeding work with cereals, attention is being 
given to the improvement of at least two other 
crops, tall oat grass and soy beans. The great 
interest in the soy bean throughout the State 
amply justifies an extra effort in this direction. 
Tall oat grass, which seems to be well suited to 
our climate and soil, both as a hay and a pasture 
grass, and may also be grown for seed, which is 
at present practically all imported, can without 
doubt be separated into a number of strains, some 
of which can hardly fail to result in an improve- 
ment over that which is being grown at present. 
This grass can be recommended as hardier than 
orchard grass, and as a heavy producer of a nutri- 
tious hay, combined with great possibilities for 
pasture purposes. It may be sown either in the 
fall (September) or in the spring. 

“The number of varieties of soy beans tested 
has been greatly increased: eer) 

“Crops Worthy of Trial—For hay purposes a 
mixture of red clover and Culberson oats sown 
last August has proved very promising and can 
be recommended for trial throughout the State. 
In the cooler parts of the State a mixture of buck- 
wheat and crimson clover sown in July has also 
proved successful, the crimson clover making ex- 
cellent hay in the spring after the buckwheat, 
which is harvested for grain in the fall.” 


RUSSIAN WHEAT IN HAMBURG. 


The Corn Trade Association of Hamburg reports 
that recently there have been many complaints 
about the quantity of sand contained in Russian 
wheat, and accordingly they asked the Botanic In- 
stitute for a special statement of the quantity of 
sand when the analyses are made. The director ” 
replied that this would make the work much more 
difficult, but he has undertaken to make a special 
statement of the quantity of sand contained in any 
sample submitted to him, if a special request for 
this statement is made at the time the sample is 
sent for analysis—Oorn Trade News. 
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FIRES- CASUALTIES 


' The plant of the Winnipeg Elevator Co., Ltd., at 
Balgonie, Sask., was recently burned. 

A windstorm on March 26, caused a slight dam- 
age to the Carlon Elevator at Corsica, S. D. ° 


A blaze which started in the Leland Elevator at 
Marshall, Minn., recently, was extinguished before 
any damage was done. 


A fire of unknown origin recently damaged the 
hay and feed warehouse of McLemore, Crutcher & 
Co. at Nashville, Tenn. 


The grain elevator of Callahan & Neff at Canfield, 
Ohio, together with its contents was destroyed by 
fire March 11. The loss is $20,000. 


The Jacquot Grain Elevator at Anselmo, Nebr., 
was destroyed by fire March 11. The loss is about 
$10,000. The origin of the fire is unknown. 


The elevator of the A. B. Crouch Feed & Grain 
Co: at Temple, Texas, was destroyed by a fire of 
unknown origin. The loss is estimated at $3,000. 


On March 28 the elevator of N. J. Olson & Son 
at Stampede, N. D., was damaged by the burning of 
an elevator belonging to the National Elevator Co. 


The elevator at Red Cloud, Nebr., belonging to the 
Duff Grain Co.,- was burned to the ground March 
31. No insurance was carried on the damaged prop- 
erty. 

J. H. Banghman & Co. of Stanford, Ky., recent- 
ly suffered a loss of $4,000 when their large hay 
and grain warehouse at that place was burned to 
the ground. 


A loss of $5,000 was incurred by a fire which de- 
stroyed the Kinder Elevator at Kennard, eight 
miles west of Newcastle, Ind., on March 22, The 
insurance is $2,500. 

A fire caused by an-explosion of gas recently 
destroyed the elevator of G. H. Foote at Ransom- 
ville, N. Y. The loss is $15,000 on the building and 
$5,000 on the stock. 


Alvin Grindstaff, aged 36, was recently killed at 
the plant of the Pittman-Harrison Grain Co. at. 
Sherman, Texas, by being drawn down into a grain 
bin and smothered. 

John Wieck, manager of the Andrews Grain Co. 
of Detroit, Mich., recently had several small bones 
of his right hand broken by the crank of a gaso- 
line engine at the elevator. 


Fire and a dust explosion in the elevator of the 
Bemer & Pepper Elevator Co. at Bagley, Minn., re- 
cent y destroyed the house. The elevator contained 
over 14,000 bushels of grain. 


“Three men were crushed to death when the sec- 
ond floor in the hay and feed building of William 
Gleichman in New York City gave way under tons 
of hay and straw on March 25. 


Edgar E. Waite, manager of.an elevator in Wah- 
peton, N. D., recently had his right leg broken 
above the ankle by allowing his foot to slip into 
the conveyor when stepping over. 


Octave Matthews, a negro, recently lost his life 
by falling into a grain bin at Elevator E in New 
Orleans, La. The bin was being filled at the rate 
of 10,000 bushels of corn per hour. 


_A. E. Odegard, grain buyer at the Western Grain 
Blevator at Marmarth, N. D., was recently pain- 
fully injured when his clothes caught on the shaft 
and he was hurled against a partition. 


Six thousand bushels of wheat were destroyed 
when the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Stan- 
ley, N. D., was burned to the ground on March 22. 
The house had a capacity of 50,000 bushels. 


Fire destroyed’ the grain elevator of the Gillette 
Grain Co. at West Nashville, Tenn., causing a loss 
of between $20,000 and $25,000, partly covered by 
insurance. The cause of the fire is not known. 


The large grain elevator at Gerlaw, Ill., owned 
by the Ed. Metzger Co., of Alexis, collapsed 
on March 22, releasing. several thousand bushels 
of grain. Two men narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 


Defective wiring is believed to have been the 
eause of the fire which damaged the offices of the 
Iowa Grain & Milling Co. in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building at Nashville, Tenn., to the amount 
of $100. 


The bran storage plant of the Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. at Sandusky, Mich., was destroyed 
by fire on March 17. The origin of the fire is a 
mystery. The loss is $30,000, with $10,000 insur- 
ance. Oscar Bushehlin was manager of the eleva- 
tor. 


The iron warehouse at Yoakum, Texas, used by 
the Yoakum Grain Co. was destroyed by a fire of 
unknown origin, which started about 3 a. m. March 
18. The house was full of grain and hay. Loss on 
the stock is about $30,000 and about $2,000 on the 
building with $2,000 insurance on the stock and 
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$1,000 on the building. Green & Welhausen owned 
the house. 


The timely discovery of a fire in the Farmers’ 
Elevator at White, S. D., which was caused by an 
overheated stovepipe,. saved the house. A _ bucket 
brigade extinguished the blaze before any damage 
was done. 


The plant of the Chester Milling Co. at Chester, 
Pa., was destroyed by a fire on March 18, which 
was caused by spontaneous combustion. An eleva- 
tor and grain warehouse were among the buildings 
destroyed. 


A fire which broke out in some timbers on the 
first floor of the elevator of the Cargill Grain Co. 
at Green Bay, Wis., was promptly extinguished be- 
fore any damage was done. The origin of the fire 
is not known. 2 


Among the many buildings in Charleston, IIL, 
which were destroyed by a recent fire, was the ele- 
vator of Wheatley & Tinder and the warehouses of 
Wright & Chitton and Harriman Brothers, dealers 
in broom corn. 


On March 30 the elevator of A. R. Colquhoun & 
Sons at Broadview, Sask., was destroyed by a fire 
of unknown origin. The building was valued at 
$6,500 and contained 6,000 bushels of grain. The loss 
is practically covered by insurance. 

A gasoline explosion which occurred when S. H. 
Grannis, manager of the elevator at Mankato, 
Minn., attempted to start the machinery, caused a 
loss of $3,000 to building and stock. Mr. Grannis 
narrowly escaped being burned to death. 


An overheated box in the elevator of the Monarch 
Elevator Co. at Appleton, Minn., recently caused 
a fire which destroyed the house, together with 
5,000 bushels of grain and a C., M. & St. v. box car. 
The loss is $6,000, fully covered by insurance. 


The elevator at Doubleday, Iowa, which was 
conducted by I. A. Yek was destroyed by a fire on 
March 25, which originated in the office. About 
1,000 bushels of grain were in the house at the 
time, which makes the total loss about $6,000. 


A blaze originating in the upper part of the Im- 
perial Hlevator at Penn, N. D., either from a hot 
box or spontaneous combustion destroyed the house 
together with 8,000 bushels of wheat, 11,000 bush- 
els of barley and 1,000 bushels of flax on March 24. 


Minden, Iowa, was visited by fire about midnight 
on March 13 when the Stuhr & Reesy Hlevator was 
totally destroyed together with considerable grain. 
The loss is about $6,000. The elevator was built in 
1880 by the Dow Sandham Co. of Davenport, Iowa. 


Many firemen narrowly escaped death when fight- 
ing a fire which attacked the grain shed of John 
A. Connor & Co. in Boston, Mass. The loss is 
about $5,000. Unslacked lime coming in contact 


with water in the loft is supposed to have caused - 


the conflagration. 


The warehouse of the Herriman Stephens Co. 
at Mount Vernon, Ind., containing 5,000 bushels of 
wheat and ten or twelve car loads of wagons and 
farm machinery, was destroyed by a fire caused by 
sparks from a passing locomotive. The loss is 
$25,000, partially covered by insurance. 


The elevator of R. E. Jones at Maiden Rock, 
Wis., was destroyed by a fire on March 16, together 
with much other property. There were 35,000 bush- 
els of wheat in the building at the time, bringing 
the loss up to $40,000. The fire was probably caused 
by sparks from a passing locomotive. 

The private elevator at Knoke, Iowa, earned by 


John Knoke, was recently destroyed by fire, together 
with 6,000 bushels of grain. The loss on the grain 


is covered by insurance but the loss on the building- 


will be about double the amount of insurance car- 
ried. The cause of the fire is not known. 


The back fire from the gasoline engine in the 
elevator at Hastings, Iowa, belonging to Turner 
Brothers recently ignited oil about the floor, caus- 
ing the destruction of the house.’ The loss amounts 
to $4,500 with insurance for half the amount. A 
larger elevator will be constructed at once. 


The Rock Island Hlevator at Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, was recently destroyed by a fire of unknown 
origin, together with seven empty box cars. The 
elevator was built of wood and was vacant, as all 
the machinery had been removed preparatory to 
rebuilding. The loss ‘amounts | to $15,000 with $7,- 
500 insurance. 


The west side of the plant of the Davenport 
Grain Drying Co. at Davenport, Iowa, was seri- 
ously damaged by fire March 16 and two carloads 
of grain completely destroyed. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. A loss of about $3,000 was in- 
curred, which is entirely covered by insurance. The 
plant is being rebuilt. 


A fire, which started from a spark from a loco- 
motive, recently destroyed the St. Anthony & Da- 
kota Elevator at Stiles, N. D. About 6,000 bushels 
of grain were stored in the elevator making the 
total loss about $10,000. On the night previous to 
the disastrous blaze a small fire had been extin- 
guished by a train crew and passengers, 
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B. C. Wright, who represented C. L. Dougherty 
& Co. in Boston, Mass., for many years, died March 
16. 

Richard L. Sullivan, a veteran grain dealer, of 
Mt. Vernon, Ind., died recently in his home at that 
place after a brief illness. Mr. Sullivan ‘is sur- 
vived by three children. 


Henry E. Kahn, president of the National Rice 
Milling Co., and a member of the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, died recently at the age of 51, 
following an operation for appendicitis. 

Richard Sylvester, at one time partner in the 
house of Walter Comstock & Co., and later a rep- 
resentative of Ware-Leland on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, died recently in Chicago. He 
was 46 years old. 

A Imerson McIlvaine, a member of the Produce 
Exchange in New York City in the seventies, died 
March 29, at his home in East Orange, N. J., at the 
age of 75. Mr. McIlvaine was broker for Daniel 
Jones & Co. and Alexander B. Orr. 


Abraham Schwartz, a well-known grain broker, 
of New Orleans, La., dropped dead in his office 
recently. Mr. Schwartz was 65 years old. His 
death was due to heart trouble from which he 
had been suffering for some time. 

_ Edward L. Brewster, founder of the brokerage 
house of Wrenn & Brewster, of Chicago, died re- 
cently at St. Luke’s Hospital. He was at one time 
in the wholesale grocery business. Deceased is sur- 
vived by his wife, one son, and one daughter. 

EK. F. Rose, for many years an employe of the 
Board of Trade in Chicago, died recently at his 
home in this city. Mr. Rose became a member 
of the Board of Trade in 1864, paying only $25 
for his membership and retired fifteen years ago 
on account of ill health. Deceased is survived by 
wite and three sons. 


Thomas Morgan, a wholesale grain merchant, 
with elevators in Long Island City and Wallabout 
1.arket, N. Y., died March 7, at the age of 72, from 
general debility. Mr. Morgan was born in Wales, 
coming to New York when a young man. He was 
one of the early members on the New York Produce 
Exchange. Deceased is survived by his wife. 


M. C. Mitchell, a veteran operator on the Board 
of Trade in Chicago, died March 21, at his winter 
home in Eustis, Fla., at the age of 51. He was 
born in Cazenovia, N. Y., but came to Chicago early 
in life, becoming bookkeeper in a wool house. 
Later he held a position -with a grain and provision 
firm until he became an individual trader. Mr. 
Mitchell is survived by his wife-and one brother. 


William W. Hunter, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade for thirty-six years, died at his 
home in Lordsburg, Cal., recently, at the age of 
60, from an attack of gastritis. Mr. Hunter retired 
from the Beard about a year ago, purchasing an 
orange grove in California. He was a member 
o. the Union League, Kenwood and South Shore 
clups in Chicago. Deceased is survived by a wife 
and one son. 


Isaac Newton Wilson, at various times engaged in 
the grain business in Chicago and Geneseo, IIl., died 
recently at the latter place, following a stroke of 
paralysis. Mr. Wilson was born in Washington 
County, N. Y., on May 7, 1824, but after completing 
his education, went to Geneseo in 1854. For a time 
he was engaged in the buying of grain for a Chica- 
go firm but later went on a farm: <A few years after 
that Mr. Wilson formed a partnership with James 
McBroom and engaged in the grain business at Gen- 
eseo until 1895. Deceased is survived by three chil- 
dren, his wife having died in 1886. 


The elevator of the Lyons Milling & Elevator Co. 
at Lyons, Ind., operated by George Topping, burned 
a short time ago, causing a loss of $25,000 partly 
covered by insurance. The building was constructed 
of wood. 


The steamers I. K. Harbin and Grand on March 
13 unloaded rough rice at Memphis from Arkansas, 
being the first cargoes. of that cereal ever shipped to 
that city. A company was recently organized in 
Memphis with capital of $80,000 to build and oper- 
ate a rice mill. 

Lake navigation for grain and ore carriers will 
begin, ice conditions permitting, after April 15. In- 
surance on hulls can now be placed at the season 
rate. Chicago grain carriers say that the outlook 
for the iron ore trade is poor, which means a lean 
season in prospect for the carriers. 

A fire which was started in a pile of box car 
grain doors by a locomotive, damaged the grain 
cleaning house of the Kasota Elevator Company at 
Kasota, Minn., to the extent of between $10,000 and 
$15,000. The principal loss was in barley damaged 
by smoke and water. Four cars loaded with clean 
barley ready for shipment as well as some empty 
cars were burned, 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


July 21-22. Sixth Annual Convention of-the New 
York State Hay Dealers’ Association at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Headquarters, The Onondaga. 

July 25-26-27. Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the National Hay Association at Niagara Falls, N. 
Y. Headquarters, International: Hotel. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association will be held at Indianapolis, in the 
Board of Trade Assembly Hall on June 15 and 16. 


The Grain and Hay Salesmen’s Association of 
Cincinnati was organized on March 10 with a mem- 
bership of twenty-six. The following officers were 
elected: President, Wm. Klein; vice-president, W. 
J. Perin; treasurer, J. H. Fedders; secretary, Thos. 
O’Neil; directors, Chas. H. Granger, Louis Klein, E. 
J. Skidmore, J. H. Gilbert and Frank Butz. 


Sec’y S. W. Strong reports the following new 
members of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association: 
Allendale Mill and Elevator Co., Allendale; H. I. 
Baldwin & Co., brokers, Champaign; Bon. B. Bishop, 
broker, Sheldon; Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling 
Co., Mt. Carmel; French & French, Goldengate; B. 
French & Sons, Belmont; Willis E. Sheldon, broker, 
Jackson, Mich.; Schultz & Mump, Keensburg, IIl.; 
Paul Van Leunen & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


One of the immediate results of the New England 
Grain Dealers’ Association annual meeting was the 
organization of the grain dealers, members of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, which includes the 
wholesale grain, hay, flour and feed dealers, to be 
called the Grain Trade Board. These gentlemen are 
all tenants of the Chamber of Commerce building, 
and use the trading floor of the building for the 
transaction of their business. The New England 
Association will merge with the new organization. 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION ARBITRATION. 


The arbitration committee of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association met at Fort Worth on March 17 
with a docket that included the largest single claim 
ever before the committee, the amount involved 
being $2,500. The committee is T. M. Sleeper of 
Waxahachie, chairman; A. D. Crouch of Temple, and 
Bert K. Smith of Fort Worth. Five states weve rep- 
resented by claimants, Texas, California, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Missouri. Since the formation of the 
arbitration committee suits between members of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association have become so 
rare that there are practically none and suits be- 
tween this and other grain dealers’ associations 
have much decreased in number. 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Governing Board of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association, held at Piqua on March 
16, the time and place for the regular annual meet- 
ing was considered; and unless for sufficient reasons 
tuat may develop later, the thirty-second annual 
meeting of that association will be held at Cedar 
Point on Wednesday and Thursday, June 21 and 22, 
1911. The members of the board were unanimously 
of the opinion that they should make this meeting 
more of a social affair than heretofore, devoting the 
afternoon and evening of both days for entertain- 
ment and pleasure, and to use every possible effort 
to secure a large attendance of the ladies and chil- 
dren of the members’ families. Further notice of 
the meeting with full details of the program will 
be given in due time. 

A meeting of Indiana dealers was held at Evans- 
ville on March 26 to consider, among other things, 
the early establishment of a freight claim depart- 
ment, through which claims on account of transpor- 
tation may be handled. The officers are negotiating 
with the railroads for a friendly basis on which to 
conduct this department. 


INDIANA CLAIMS DEPARTMENT. 


Sec’y C. B. Riley of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association has sent on to members the following 
(Circular No. 3) relating to the claims department 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association: 

1st. Members having claims on account of trans- 
rortation, will first file the same with this Depart- 
ment where they shall be audited and, if correct, 
docketed and presented to the Claims Department 
of the Railroad Company and payment demanded, 
or passed to the attorney of the Association for 
further investigation and collection. 

2nd. The Association and its attorney shall, un- 
less special arrangements are otherwise made, be 
entitled to the following fees for collection of claims 
when submitted: 

Collected without suit—on any sum up to $300, 
10%; on excess, $300 to $1,000, 5%; minimum fee, 
$1.00. Collected with suit—on any sum up to $1,000, 
10%; on any sum over $1,000, 5%; minimum fee, 
$10. 

If claimant is not a member of the Association, 
33144% in excess of the above schedule of fees shall 
be chargea. 

ord, For trials in the lower courts a charge of 
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$25 per day will be made account of attorney’s 
fees, which will be credited on the resultant fee that 
may be earned by a collection obtained by any other 
suit, and in case of suit, litigants shall pay such 
court costs as may be ordered and furnish neces- 
sary bond when required by the court, but no suit 
shall be instituted in name of claimant when ob- 
jected to by him. 

4th. When claims are settled direct between the 
claimant and the carrier, after being presented to 
this department, the fees shall be paid. the same 
es if the Association or its attorney had actually 
collected the same. 

5th. In consideration of the prompt, systematic 
and valuable service to be performed, all claims are 
to be submitted to this department before being sub- 
mitted to the defendant carrier; and claims that are 
first presented by claimants to and rejected by the 
carriers will not be received for collection under the 
terms and conditions of this contract. 

Blanks furnished upon receipt of information as 
to nature of claims. 


MEETING AT BLOOMINGTON. 


A meeting of dealers of Bloomington and vicinity 
was held at Bloomington, Ill., on April 6. Mr. Pro- 
basco of Bloomington presided. 

The discussion of the evening was on the mois- 
ture tester, Mr. W. L. Shellabarger of Decatur, lead- 
ing. He opposed the dictum of the tester as a 
decisive factor of corn grading and offered sev- 
eral interesting experiments that might result in 
rractice to show that the tester was incapable of 
rendering an exact verdict as to the moisture con- 
tent of a given car of corn from which a test sample 
might be taken. 

Mr. Geo. Hubbard of Mt. Pulaski, who buys grain 
at three several stations of the basis of the mois- 
ture tester’s showing, defended the tester as a use- 
ful adjunct to the grain buyer’s facilities. 

The discussion was free and exhaustive; and at 
its conclusion the meeting adopted a resolution ad- 
dressed to the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of Illinois,- stating their objection to the mois- 
ture test as a determining factor on the grading of 
corn. 

Information was also given the dealers present, 
who may not have known the fact, that the Illinois 
State Factory Inspectors are now examining grain 
elevators as well as mills to see that they conform 
to the Illinois law as regards safety appliances and 
safe construction. c 


NEW ENGLAND GRAIN DEALERS. 


The sixth annual dinner of the New England 
Grain Dealers’ Association given in Boston on March 
31, developed a lively political discussion between 
Senator Clapp of Minnesota and Mayor Fitzgerald 
of Boston, the Association’s guests. 

Senator Clapp spoke on some of the state political 
topics now uppermost in the public mind—the elec- 
tion of senators by direct vote of the people, which 
he advocated, and the referendum and the recall of 
municipal officers, both of which also he approved. 
He said that ‘the time has come when we must. have 
either government by the special interests or govern- 
ment by the people. If it be by the people,” he said, 
‘Gt is absolutely necessary to have the reforms 
above mentioned in order to give the people the 
power to get the laws they are entitled to have, as 
legislative bodies will not pass them till the people 
have power to compel them.” He gave many in- 
stances of his experiences in the U. S. Senate to 
show how representatives of great corporations con- 
trol legislation there against .the interests of the 
people at large; and he declared that according to 
the enemies of Senator Beveridge he would have 
been re-elected to the Senate by a majority of 100,000 
votes, instead of being defeated as he was last fall, 
had the people been given the opportunity to vote 
directly for him. 

Mayor Fitzgerald entered while Senator Clapp was 
speaking, and was introduced immediately after the 
Senator had concluded. He at once antagonized the 
Senator’s views. He began upon the possible evils 
of the recall. He said that George Washington was 
accused of being a coward, a liar and a drunkard, 


‘and might have been recalled from leadership of the 


army. Abraham Lincoln was once denied an audi- 
ence in Boston. The recall should be limited, said 
the mayor. He then spoke of the referendum in 
Boston on Plan No. 1 and Plan No. 2, saying that 
many citizens who wished to vote for parts of each 
plan were unable to do so. Senator Clapp arose 
and disputed with the mayor. 

Matters then tock their natural course until the 
mayor was describing the difficulties he had in try- 
ing to pass a bill while he was in Congress to add 
two months’ extra pay to the soldiers who fought 
in the Philippines. When he said that the Republi- 
ean “progressives” had refused him an audience in 
the Senate, Senator Clapp again arose and observed 
that the men who were in the Senate at that time 
were now no longer there. 

Mayor Fitzgerald then turned to a presentment 
of the transportation needs of New England and the 
very pressing need of the harbor and railroads of 
Boston. 
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BARLEY and MALT 


Barley specialists are talking $1.25 for malting 
grades before the season is over. 


Barley reached $1.09 at Minneapolis on March 29, 
being the highest price recorded in that market 
since 1873. 

- At Chicago the price on the same day reached 
$1.14, the highest price reached in that market since 
1886, when a corner pushed the price up to $1.24. ‘ 


The latest figures on the Canadian West barley 
crop of 1910 show that Manitoba produced 13,826,000 
bus.; Saskatchewan 3,598,000 bus.; Alberta 3,956,000, 
a grand total of 21,380,000 bus., against 31,348,000 
bus. in 1909 when the area under the crop was 
1,500 acres greater than in 1910. 


The Crop Improvement Committee of the Council 
of North American Grain Exchanges has issued a 
comprehensive circular entitled “How to Raise More 
and Better Barley.” It is compiled from Bulletins 
issued by the agricultural colleges of the barley- 
growing states, and is addressed more particularly to 
the farmers. Copies in any reasonable number for 
distribution can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Commitee, Mr. Bert Ball, care Board of Trade, 


It is claimed by the Winnipeg Tribune that over 
$8,000,000 is lost to Canadian farmers in a single 
rear on the barley through the steep duty going into 
he United States. No. 3 grade sold in Minneapolis 
on a given day for 95 cents; while the price at Fort. 
Nilliam was 55 cents for the same grade. One of 
the incontrovertible arguments in favor of reciproc- 
ity. It must come, says the Tribune. The same 
authority says: “The exact difference in price be- 
tween Fort William and Minneapolis yesterday, on 
exactly the same grade of barley, was 40 cents per 
bushel. Today there is a slight drop in the Fort 
William price. On last year’s barley crop in West- 
ern Canada, the difference in price, in round figures, 
between Minneapolis quotations and Fort William 
quotations would be not less than $8,000,000. And 
yet some people tell the farmers of all Canada that 
reciprocity is not to their interest.”—Montreal Trade 
Bulletin. 


WHERE HAS IT GONE? 


What has become of all the barley the Govern- 
ment reports told us about—162,277,000 bushels? 
asks Wm. H. Prinz in the U. S. Brewers’ Review for 
April. They also told us that it was above the 
average in quality. Both statements went wrong. 
We did not have a crop of 125,000,000; and in regard 
to quality, of course some of it is better than last 
year, but the bulk of it was feed barley, and much 
of that of the shoe-peg variety, which is practically 
worthless. This can be easily seen by the Govern- 
ment’s own statement about the farm value, which 
on February 1, 1911, was 64.02c per bushel, and on 
March 1, 68c per bushel, a loss of 1.02c per bushel 
in one month; which shows that the farmer has 
marketed his malting barley and what remains is 
mostly feed, and that is why the farm price for bar- 
ley declines, and the market price for malting barley 
goes higher. 

For years the Government claimed that we raised 
about 135,000,000 bushels of barley, and it did not 
vary 10,000,000 bushels in ten years. All at once 
some one got busy and boosted the 1906 crop to 
178,960,000 bushels, nearly 50,000,000 bushels more 
than before. These are government figures, and 
anyone that doubts this statement I would be pleased 
to refer to the Year Book of the Department of Agri- . 
culture for 1906, where he will find it on page 568. 
Well, we all know what happened. Barley went up 
in price, and many maltsters who contracted for 
future delivery of malt, lost lots of money, and it 
was clearly shown that the barley never was raised. 
Our barley crop, as well as other cereals, has always 
been overestimated, in acreage, bushels per acre, 
and total yield. 


BARLEY AND RECIPROCITY. 


Let us analyze how it is going to affect the brew- 
ing industry, or, in other words, give us cheaper 
barley and malt. As far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, in all other cereals except barley, I don’t . 
see where he can lose, as Liverpodl sets its price 
and practically the world’s price, and that cannot 
and will not be changed, at least for years to come. 
So, if the farmer can make more money raising 
other cereals than barley, he will quit barley rais- 
ing; and many of them say now, if this reciprocity 
treaty goes through they will not raise any barley 
this season, If this.is the case, I cannot see where 
we are going to get cheaper barley or malt,—if we 
do not raise more barley. Canada is short on bar- 
ley, and the few malt houses they have there have a 
hard time to pick up enough barley for malting 
purposes to keep running themselves. 

I cannot see where it is going to make much dif- 
ference to the farmer on either side, or the maltster, 
or the brewing trade in general. It will simply 
equalize and balance itself in a short time. That 
section of Canada which used to raise the fine old 
Canadian barley, raises very little of it now. The 
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farmers, like our Lake Shore and Bastern barley 
raising farmers, have gone into the dairy business 
and other more profitable crops than barley; and 
even the high prices in the last few years have not 
induced them to return to barley raising. In the 
great northwest of Canada they only raise barley 
to clear the land for wheat raising. The barley 
they raise is mostly feed barley and not malting 
barley, and some of our maltsters would be very 
much surprised if they should try to malt some of 
this barley. 

The one thing I do not like in this controversy 
is that it will stop improvement in barley culture, 
and this is what I have been working for for years. 
Our farmers will say, “What is the use of doing 
anything to improve barley raising? Let us first 
see how this reciprocity is going to work out.” And 
they are perfectly justified in taking this stand.— 
W. H. Prinz in Am. Brewers’ Review. 


RECIPROCITY AND MALTING IN BUFFALO. 


Buffalo was formerly the chief center in the pro- 
duction of malt, drawing its barley from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan, and from Eastern 
Ontario until the prohibitive tax of thirty cents per 
bushel was imposed in 1890. Thereafter the manu- 
facture of malt in this city and vicinity rapidly de- 
clined while plants were erected at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Manitowoc and other interior points in 
close proximity to the barley growing sections of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and in more recent years of 
North and South Dakota and Iowa. 

Prior to 1880, the average annual production of 
barley aggregated approximately 47,000,000 bushels 

_and was chiefly consumed by the malting plants. 
From 1880 to 1890, the average crop aggregated ap- 
proximately 63,000,000 bushels, in addition to which 
from 7,000,000 ‘to 10,000,000 bushels were imported 
chiefly from Canada. During the next ten years the 
average crop aggregated 70,000,000 bushels. In the 
last decade our average crop of barley aggregated 
146,000,000 bushels. : 

The consumption of barley for malting purposes 
has not increased proportionately with the increase 
of the yearly crop, for in 1910, with a crop of 59,000,- 
000, about 66% was used for malting purposes, 
whereas in 1910, with a crop of 162,000,000 bushels— 
over twice that—only 38% approximately was con- 
sumed by malt manufacturers. Barley has been 
found by American ‘farmers to be an exceedingly 
profitable cereal for feeding purposes, consequently 
grades suitable for malting purposes are becoming 
scarcer each year. 

As the increased production of barley grown in 
the Western states named, it is not strange that 
approximately 80% of the malt is manufactured by 
the Western plants, with Chicago and Milwaukee as 
the centers, while only 20% is manufactured by the 
East with Buffalo as a center. That the industry 
was not entirely annihilated is largely due to Buf- 
falo’s' geographical location and its water and rail 
transportation facilities, by which the raw material 
can be received by lake and its manufactured prod- 
uct shipped by rail to Eastern markets, which still 
consume at least 50% of the total malt produced. 

The prohibition against Canadian barley was a 
serious blow to the Hastern maltster and particularly 
to Buffalo. Those concerns that continued and are 
still in existence operated their plants under most 
adverse conditions, while owners of plants who were 
compelled to cease operation suffered severe financial 
losses. The production of malt at Buffalo continued 
unconsequential until 1905, when there was a ten- 
dency to revive the industry in this civy, as evi- 
denced by the erection of several large malting 
plants. 

The consummation of the proposed agreement with 
Canada will enable the malting plants to again se- 
cure a portion of their supply of barley from Hast- 
ern Ontario, which by reason of its climate and soil 
produces a very superior quality of malting barley. 
The admission of Canadian barley will also stimulate 
the growing of this cereal in New York and tribu- 
tary states, which are capable of producing a grade 
that can be blended advantageously with the higher 
grade of Canadian barley, and thus in a large meas- 
ure reinstate the conditions that were found to be 
so favorable to the manufacture of malt thirty years 
ago as to make Buffalo once again an important 
malting center. 

While I do not fully coincide with the views of 
the gentleman who represented the Western inter- 
ests before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House in opposition to the ill ratifying the proposed 
agreement, and am inclined to the opinion he ex- 
aggerates the benefits that will accrue to this com- 
munity, nevertheless he stated: ‘J can assure the 
gentlemen that if we had had any intimation or div- 
ination that it would be proposed to enact a recip- 
rocity agreement, such as the one under considera- 
tion, we would never have bwilt owr houses anywhere 
except Buffalo.” 

That Buffalo will receive many benefits and great- 
ly expand its trade and industry there can be no 
doubt; but our country is too expansive and its 
requirements too varied for one section to profit at 
the expense of another.—C. H. McLaughlin in “The 
Live Wire,” Buffalo. : 
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PERSONAL 


Paul Meyer will engage in the grain business at 
Madison, S, D. 

Bert Eubank is now buying grain for the new 
firm at Kumler, III. 


E. C. Ostrander has taken charge of an elevator 
at Brookings, Minn. 


Hugene H. Dullum is manager of the elevator 
at St. Bonifacius, Minn. 


S. M. Bray has become manager of the Union 
Elevator Co, at Memphis, Tenn. 

W. M. Holton will re-engage in the grain buying 
business at New England, N. D. 


Mr. Rock has succeeded Mr. Murwell at the Tranz- 
Mississippi Elevator in Boone, Neb. 


J. M. Stark has succeeded Frank Sutter at the 
Lockwood Elevator at Kelley, Iowa. : 


John Potter, of Litchville, will have charge of 
the Farmers’ Elevator at Verona, N. D. 


W. W. Petheram has become grain buyer for the 
Occident Elevator ’Co. at Kenmore, Minn. 


EK. B. Kromminga has become manager of 
Farmers’ Elevator at St. Anthony, Iowa. 


N. C. Jensen, of Benson, now has charge of 
the Cargill Elevator at Brown Valley, Minn. 


“Unele Joe’ Estes has succeeded Barney Estes in 
the Duncan, Hodnett Grain Co. at Atlanta, Ga. 


Martin Jacobs is now manager of the elevator 
at Brisbane, N. D., which was. recently opened. 


Squire L. G. Shipley has taken a position with the 
Rymer Brothers, grain dealers’ of Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. A. Long has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Farmers’ Grain Co., of Pierce, Nebr. 

Howard Woosley has taken charge of Mr. Supple’s 
elevator and grain business at Gillum, III., succeed- 
ing Mr. Nace. 


John Renfrew intends to enter into partnership 
with his brother, Wilbert, in the grain business at 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


P. P. Shaw hes been engaged as manager for 
the coming season by the Farmers’ Elevator Co., of 
Parkston, S. D. 


Floyd Shaffer has taken the position of head book- 
keeper with the Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Grain Co., 
of LaFayette, Ind. 

Charles Woodruff will take charge of the Far- 
mers’ Hlevator at Bennington, Kan., as W. B. Wash- 
burn has resigned. 

Ralph Van Tassel hes been appointed agent for 
the Imperial Elevator of “Kent, Minn., and took 
charge on April 1. 

Henry Stauffacker, of Blackwell, Okla., has been 
appointed state grain inspector for Oklahoma, to 
succeed J. A. Smith. 

P. A. Dykstra, of Windsor, N. D., has succeeded 
R. D. Robertson as manager of the Powers Elevator 
Co. at Marion, N. D. 

Otto Johnson has accepted the position of grain 
buyer for the Northwestern Elevator Co. at Ihlen, 
Minn., succeeding A. S. Larson. 

E. C. Hawkins, formerly in the brokerage bus- 
iness at Nashville, Tenn., is now with the Neil & 
Shofner Grain Co. of that place. 

Frank Todt has become manager of the Raymond 


the 


‘Farmers’ Grain Co., at Raymond, Ill., succeeding 


James A. Bradley, who recently resigned. 
Ed. Eliason has resigned his position as man- 


‘ager of the Updike Grain Co. at Swideburg, Nebr., 


and has been succeeded by his brother Hjalamar. 


Rufus Godfrey has been promoted to the position 
of grain inspector in the grain department of the 
firm of Van Dusen Harrington at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Albert Gutekunst has taken a position in the 
elevator at Drayton, N. D., as the elevator at Crook- 
ston, Minn., which he was running, has been shut 
down for the season. 


Captain Frank Sherwood, a trader for the Armour 
Grain Co., of Chicago, has been called upon by the 
War Department to spend several weeks with the 
regular army in Texas. 


E. H. Cooper has severed his connections with 
the Neola Elevator at Davis Junction, Ill. Mr. 
Cooper has had charge of the business of the 
company for the past year. bs 


John Stutelberg, who has been manager of the 
Thorpe Elevator at Thorpe, Minn., since the resig- 
nation of Art Steinmetz, has resigned and gone to 
his home near Raymond, Minn. 


H. C. Hanson, formerly wheat buyer at the An- 
drews Grain Elevator at Brandon, Man., will take 
charge of the elevator at New York Mills, Minn., 
which will be built this summer. 


Joseph Chapman, general manager of the Fair- 
port Warehouse & Elevator Co., at Painesville, Ohio, 
has resigned and has been succeeded by Grant W. 
Taylor, agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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Co., who will hold both positions. 


Mr. Chapman is 
80 years old. 


J. E. Glammon, of Jewell, Iowa, succeeds Hy 
Kuester as manager of the Farmers’ Elevator at 
Melvin, Iowa. 


Earl Pike has resigned his position as manager 
at the Dauberman Elevator at Mansfield, Ill., and 
has taken a position with the Mutual Grain Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Edward Higgins, formerly vice-president of the 
Armour Grain Co. for many years, has purchased a 
country home in Wales at a cost of $100,000 and will 
spend six months out of every year there as he has 
practically retired from business, 


N. H. Keith, formerly with the Empire Grain Co. 
at Wichita, Kan., and more recently manager for 
the Waxahachie Mill & Elevator Co. of Waxahachie, 
Texas, has purchased the interest of B. R. & D. C. 
Kolp and will open a grain office at Wichita. 


Peter Nielson, who has been manager of the 
Lake Wilson Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Lake Wil- 
son, Minn., has accepted a similar position in an 
elevator at Ruthton, Minn. Elmer Anderson is 
taking . his place at Lake Wilson until his year 
expires. 

C. F. Jacobson, who has been in charge of the 
Glenwood Farmers’ Elevator Co., of Glenwood, Minn., 
since September, has resigned to accept a like posi- 
tion with a new company at Farwell and will be suc- 
ceeded by Alfred Gandrud, formerly with the At- 
lantic Elevator. 


CONTROLLING FIRE LOSS. 


An explanation of the fact that fire losses in the 
United States are about ten times what they are 
in Germany, can be found in the much greater re- 
sponsibility for fires fixed upon tenants, builders 
and owners of property abroad, says the Underwrit- 
ers’ Literary Bureau. An American gentleman, 
temporarily living in Berlin, was awakened by 
smoke and found that a fire originated in a room 
over him was eating its way through the ceiling 
of his dining room. The blaze was extinguished 
with chemical apparatus without any water dam- 
age and without needless destruction of walls and 
furniture. 

Meantime a careful investigation was made by 
officials; and the next morning the man who turned 
in the alarm was sent for and taken before a fire- 
marshal having inquisitorial powers. The examina- 
tion of all persons involved showed that the fire 
started in a hot coal which had dropped from a 
laundry stove in the attic and rolled upon an un- 
Erotected wooden floor. The tenant proved that the 
stove was an appointment of the building, provided 
by the landlord, and that it was neither his duty nor 
his privilege to change it. The landlord proved that 
he had recently purchased the building under the 
usual guarantee that all laws and ordinances had 
been complied with in its construction and appoint? 
ment; that this stove had not been changed; and 
that his attention had not been called to any con- 
dition involving a fire risk. The builder from 
whom the owner purchased was then called for and 
had to admit that he was responsible for the 
setting of the stove as the police had found it, and 
that he had violated the law in neglecting to pro- 
vide a suitable metallic hearth of the required kind 
and dimensions between it and the floor. This 
responsibility was then brought home to him by 
the assessment against him of the amount of. the 
damage to the furniture and property of the ten- 
ants, together with the estimated cost to the city 
of responding to the alarm and extinguishing the 
fire, rounded out by an exemplary fine of 500 marks 
as a reminder that German laws are intended to be 
observed. The builder was not required to pay for 
the damage to the building, it being held that while 
the owner had not committed the violation of law 
which caused the fire, he had been neglectful in not 
discovering and correcting it, and for that reason 
should pay for his own repairs. The latter was in- 
formed that only the fact that he had owned the 
building for a short time saved him from a fine in 
addition. 

Such laws and such enforcement explain the per 
capita fire loss of 30 cts. in Berlin and $3 in Chi- 
cago. Americans are not yet ready for such re- 
stric..ons, but pay for their independence in a fire 
waste of a quarter of a billion dollars a year, to 
say nothing of the loss of life and the high insur- 
ance rates made necessary by the existence of such 
conditions. If the person responsible for fire in 
this country was made to defray the cost of ex- 
tinguishing the blaze, the criminal carelessness 
which now exists would be greatly reduced, as 
would the taxes necessary for the support of the 
fire departments. 


The business men of Milwaukee will conduct a 
five days’ trip in June to some forty cities in order 
to present the advantages of their city as a trade: 
center. Members of the Crop Improvement Com- 
mittee have been invited to accompany them, 
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CROP REPORTS 


The condition of the Kentucky wheat crop for 
April is 95 per cent or 1 per. cent higher than last 
April. . 

The crop outlook in North Dakota is good as the 
whole territory has been visited by either rain or 
snow within the last few weeks. 


Minnesota has an outlook for a big crop this 
season as there has been sufficient precipitation leav- 
ing the ground in fine condition. © 

Throughout Idaho about 15 or 20 per cent of last 
season’s wheat crop is in storage in the warehouses, 
practically all of it still remaining in the hands of 
the growers. 

A banner wheat crop will probably be turned out 
by Indiana at the coming harvest time as the plants 
are healthy and the acreage is much larger than that 
of previous years. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Coy, Ala., report the 
presence of an insect somewhat similar to the louse 
found on young cotton which is greatly injuring 
their crops of oats. 


About 75 per cent of a normal wheat crop is ex- 
pected in Texas this year. Some sections in the 
west of TexasS are not so good but the outlook in 
the east is especially favorable. 

From 30 to 50 per cent of a wheat crop is all 
Kansas can expect this year owing to unfavorable 
weather. In the western part of the state a dust 
storm recently did some damage. 

The wheat condition in Ohio for this month is 84 
as against 94 last December and 83 last April. There 
has been an unfavorable decline in the condition of 
wheat owing to weather conditions. 


The wheat condition in Missouri for April is 91 
per cent as compared with 67 per cent last April. 
The past winter, free from excessive cold and mois- 
ture and extreme changes, has been very favorable 
to the crop. 


The Illinois Grain Dealers’ report makes the win- 
ter wheat condition 88.6 with acreage 116.25 per 
cent. Only about 5.10 per cent of last year’s crop 
remains to be shipped to market. The soil and con- 
ditions are excellent. 


J. P. Harter, special Governmental demonstration 
agent for Tulsa County, Okla., reports that wheat is 
looking good and that almost 15 per cent more was 
sown this year than in any previous year. Corn 
will also have an increased acreage. 


The corn crop in the country surrounding Crow- 
ley, La., far surpasses that of last year in regard 
to acreage. Last year’s crop was a record breaker. 
Recent rains have not only saved the planted corn, 
but have enabled the farmers to proceed with plant- 
ing. 

Though the green bug is not prevalent in Okla- 
homa and the Southwest, still there is a report of 
‘quite an affection in the northeastern corner of Okla- 
homa, as the March weather with its rain has served 
to propagate the insect and has retarded the develop- 
ment of the minute bee which holds the bugs in 
check in normal weather. 


According to the report of Clement, Curtis & Co., 
of Chicago, the conditions over the winter wheat 
belt are continuing favorable, with plenty of mois- 
ture, and though the prevailing cold weather is not 

_harmful to the wheat still a continuation of it will 


no doubt retard the maturation of the crop in eer-~ 


tain sections where the plant is backward in ger- 
mination. : 


THE CROP REPORT. 


The April Crop Report on small grain pointed to 
the largest crop of winter wheat on record in this 
country—an acreage of 34,485,000 with condition of 
83.3, indicating a total yield of 509,915,000 bushels, 
topping the largest recorded winter wheat crop by 
17,000,000 bushels. The following table shows the 
eb indicated yield and condition on April 1, 

Indicated Con- 


Acres Yield dition 
INGW FY OTIC sere Meotare oie 460,000 7,820,000 85.38 
New Jersey ........... 114,000 1,619,000 89 
Pennsylvaniar 2... ee 1,593,000 23,576,000 87 
Delaware Si sicin- nace 124,000 1,350,000 84 
Marylarid\% ent eet 819,000 10,647,000 81 
Vilginlac-. roe che ames 820,000 9,020,000 85 
West Virelnia os... 421,000 4,613,000 85 
North Carolina ....... 706,000 6,988,000 89 
South Carolina (2.2... 511,000 4,854,000 87 
Georgia EPek pins wleteictane 267,000 2,670,000 90 
ODIO ©. ieee cence enn ne 2,117,000 35,566,000 84 
EYAL Te gt ost ot ove ae coer ccd tens 2,793,000 44,526,000 86 
Illinois SS i th 2,318,000 35,930,000 82 
Michigan ............. 966,000 15,456,000 88 
WVIISIGON SIM... c-vererarereiers 76,000 1,663,000 85 
TOWED toate cin ee eee 270,000 4,320,000 89 
NLISSOUTT acts.< arco cee 2,251,000 36,691,000 91 
SPNODERSK Eau sxe’. sachet 2,850,000 46,455,000 86 
NSAMISAS cove chrcheve nate Te terenne 6,426,000 89,698,000 75 
ISGMUNEE-VA  wte\oyers wee 792,000 9,820,000 89 
TONNGBEES |... 10d sete 965,000 86 


12,448,000 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 


AAD AMA.. sisdcbeietete ieee 151,000 1,510,000. 91 
Mississinppl Wit. ccs see sets 10,000 94,000 86 
ANORAS” i aclu here eter mee 1,334,000 16,944,000 85 
Oklahomans an eens 1,652,000 14,538,000 55 
PAT ATIGAN © hearse teteinierete 5 224,000 2,329,000 87 
IMLOWGRIUA Wares iarete cieyelstereter 387,000 9,675,000 96 
Wim tn Sy, encayseetetararetens 54,000 1,324,000 95 
Coloradoy te sacra tyes 137,000 3,521,000 92 
LEE ON cot oock yanocnon 174,000 4,298,000 95 
INKL nibibaoo om 0 oncod 17,000 442,000 105 
IGEN KO om moron. voce da age 392,000 10,349,000 98 
Wiashinme Long.) crtebeteret 752,000 15,266,000 97 
ORGS One rarer ietnre tate: 552,000 10,708,000 97 
California ee saieememns t 990,000 12,177,000 88 
Dotan eae atte eres 34,485,000 509,915,000 83.3 


The average condition of rye on April 1 was 89.3 
per cent of a normal against 92.38 on April 1, 1910; 
87.2 on April 1, 1909, and 90.2 the average condition 
for last ten years on April 1. The April percentage 
indicates a total rye crop in the United States of 
34,350,000 bus: compared with 33,039,000 bus. raised 
last year. 


[From Bulletin No. 199, B. P. 1] 


METHODS OF EXAMINING CORN.* 


In the examination of corn for deterioration two 
conditions must be considered: (1) The detection 
in otherwise sound corn of factors which render it 
liable to spoil at some future time,,and (2) the 
detection of actual deterioration. 

The detection of the former condition is very 
simple and consists of a determination of the mois- 
ture content, since excessive moisture content is 
believed to be the chief factor in causing corn to 
spoil. Schindler believes that whole corn to be safe 
should not contain when stored more than from 13 
to 15 per cent of: moisture. It is probable that in 
this country 15 per cent is too high a limit. 

Thoroughly air-dried corn contains about 12 per 
cent. Corn with a much greater moisture content 
has either been harvested too soon, as is often neces- 
sary in cold, wet seasons, or it was shelled without 
adequate curing on the cob. Storage under condi- 
tions which do not protect it from the weather may, 
of course, increase the moisture content. Such corn 
is particularly liable, given a favorable opportunity, 
to heat and ferment. 

For both whole corn and meal the drying test is 
the only reliable method of determining moisture 
and should always be applied in doubtful cases. 
However, for meal a different limit is required than 
for whole corn, since, given an equal moisture con- 
tent, meal spoils: more readily than whole corn. 
Schindler believes that 138144 per cent is the limit 
for meal; and that under ordinary conditions corn 
with a moisture content of 15 per cent will yield 
meal with a moisture content of 131% per cent. For 
this country both limits are probably too high. The 
actual method of carrying out these moisture de- 
terminations is so well known that it need not be 
described here. For the details the reader is re- 
ferred to the paper of Brown and Duvel. 

It must, however, be pointed out that moist. corn 
which is otherwise sound ought not to be con- 
demned. Curing prior to storage should be insisted 
upon, Corn will then be in very excellent condition, 
fit for any use. It is perhaps worth while to point 
out in this connection that if growers and handlers 
of corn could be induced to dry corn adequately, 
this would result in a great addition to the wealth 
of the country, irrespective of any possible danger 
to the public health from the consumption of spoiled 
corn. This saving would be in at least three direc- 
tions: (1) Much less good corn would deteriorate 
in transit and storage; (2) millions of gallons of 
water in the form of undesirable moisture in corn 
are transported annually from the corn belt; the 
cost of transportation of this water might be saved; 
(3) the germ in the corn kernel is a living thing. 
As long as it is not very dry it respires and gives 
off carbonic acid and water. Like all living things it 
uses up food in the process of respiration. The 
food it consumes is the material stored in the endo- 
sperm. It is clear that the more food the embryo 
respires away the less will be left for man.. Now, 
it has been proved that the drier corn is the less it 
respires, until, as it approaches absolute dryness, 
respiration becomes minimal. It is evident, then, 
that moist corn must lose in food value in the 
course of time more than dry corn. It is impossible 
at present to say exactly what this loss amounts to, 
because data on the variation of respiration with 
moisture content do not exist. It is probably not 
great enough to affect seriously any single owner of 
corn, but it is quite probable that if it were pos- 
sible to calculate it for the country as a whole it 
would amount to a very large sum indeed. 

The method of detecting actual deterioration of 
whole corn differs from that for corn meal.. .The 
methods for each will therefore be considered sepa- 
rately. 


*From U. §. Dept. of Agr., B. P. I., Bul.. No, 199, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Determination of the Deterioration of Maize, 
with Incidental Reference to Pellagra,”’ by O. F. Black 
erst L. Alsberg, chemical biologists, etc., issued Dee. 
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EXAMINATION OF WHOLE CORN BY INSPECTION. 

Good corn must be sufficiently dry, as has been 
discussed above. It must be mature. It should not 
contain many cracked, rifted, or broken kernels. The 
hull protects the kernel from the attacks of bac- 
teria and fungi. If the hull is burst or the kernel 
broken, the grain is likely to become moldy. The 
rifts may be due to imperfect artificial drying or to 
the careless shelling of inadequately cured corn. 
However, care must be taken not to confuse rifts of 
this type with the small ones, which are entirely 
internal, due to shrinking of the horny layer. The 
latter do not penetrate the hull, and therefore are 
unobjectionable, because they do not give access to 
micro-organisms. They are due to artificial drying at 
too high a temperature or more frequently to drying 
very moist corn too rapidly. When grain is observed 
to be covered with white powder, it has probably 
been damaged by insects, the granary weevil (Calan- 
dra granaria l.), the rice weevil (Calandra oryza 
L.), the wolf moth (Tinea granella L.), the Angou- 
mois grain moth (Sitotroga cerealella Ol.), or other 
insects. Injury by insects is of importance for the 
same reason that a burst hull is. By piercing the 
hulls insects open the way for fungi. Good corn 
should not contain many moldy or bad kernels. 
Schindler believes that a content of more than 5 per 
cent of them should not be allowed. This limit is 
probably a good one when the grain is examined in 
the laboratory in the careful way advised in this 
paper. When, however, the grain is examined in the 


usual way by the grain inspector, only the more 


seriously damaged kernels would be apt to be no- 
ticed, so that under these circumstances this limit 
is probably too high. Under these conditions 2 to 
2.5 per cent of moldy or cob-rotten kernels is a 
safer limit. 4 
The mold or bacterial growth may be either super- 
ficial, the fracture surfaces of broken kernels being 


-attacked with particular frequency, or it may be in 


the interior when this has become accessible as the 
result of cracks, rifts or injury by insects: It is then 
almost always the embryo which is the site of the 
growth of micro-organisms, presumably because it 
presents the most favorable soil. Sometimes this 
growth is evident only as a faint, bluish-gray spot, 
barely perceptible through the hull covering the 
groove in which the embryo lies. It is easily over- 
looked by the inexperienced, and it is therefore wise 
to trim off with a small sharp-pointed knife the hull 
covering the groove of suspicious-looking kernels, 
wnen the sound or decayed condition of the embryo 
may be recognizea by anyone. If the decay is more 
advanced, the embryo may appear distinctly bluish- 
green, and when the hull is removed it will be seen 
that the embryo has been more or less completely 
replaced by a bluish-green powder, the spores of the 
fungi. Such grain is often known as blue or black 
eyed corn. In extreme cases the entire surface of 
the kernels may be covered with this bluish-gray or 
greenish moid powder. This discoloration seems to 
be caused by members of the genus of molds known 
as Penicillium. Other molds will produce other 
shades of color. One sample of corn examined in 
the course of the present investigation was covered 
with a bronze-colored powder. Dr. Erwin F. Smith, 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, who examined it, 
identified it as spores of Aspergillus fumigatus. Doe- 
tor Duvel in a personal communication states that 
he has not infrequently encountered corn spoiled in 
this way. It is stated that sometimes the embryo 
is colored reddish by Micrococcus prodigiosus. In de- 
ciding whether any given kernel is moldy or not, one 
must be careful not to be misled by the color of the 
tip cap, which is often naturally of a darker color 
than the rest of the kernel. rs 3 

Corn which has heated in bulk may show the re- 
sult of bacterial action rather than that of molds. it 
is often more or less irregularly discolored, showing 
lighter and darker blotches and streaks, more espe- 
cially in the region of the embryo and toward the 
tip. These spots are colonies of micro-organisms 
which are not merely confined to the surface, but 
also invade the interior of the kernel. In extreme 
cases the heat developed may be so great that the 
corn becomes brown or black and charred. 

Good corn, finally, should have the fragrance char- 
acteristic of good meal. Spoiled corn has sometimes 
a musty or a sour odor, which may be intensified by 
warming it slightly in some way, such as holding it 
for a few moments in the closed hand or by blowing 
the breath upon it. Good corn should- have the 
characteristic, slightly sweet taste of good meal. 
Spoiled corn may lack this characteristic taste and 
is often bitter. 

These are the external criteria by which corn 
may be judged in regard to its fitness for human 
food. Their practical application in examining 
corn will now be considered. The first point is to 
obtain.a fair sample. As already indicated, sam- 


ples should be taken from various parts of the 


mass of corn; from the top, the bottom, and dif- 
ferent levels, between, and from the sides. The 
number of samples to be taken will depend upon 
the quantity of corn. Whether the odor be musty 
or sour or like the interior of a silo is noted as each 
sample is taken. The general appearance of each 
sample must be observed, for in dealing with large 
masses of grain different conditions may be met 
with in different regions of the mass. If this proves 
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to be the case, the different samples are best ex- 
amined separately. Ordinarily, however, the vari- 
ous samples are thoroughly mixed and the sample 
for examination taken from the mixture at several 
different points. The moisture content is deter- 
mined accurately. 

The pile is then spread out in a thin layer apd 
the corn examined to see whether it is of charac- 
teristic bright, shiny appearance or whether the 
kernels are dull, blotched, discolored, with colored 
embryo indicative of heating and fermentation, or 
whether they are pale and shriveled, sometimes 
indicative of immaturity.. The presence of many 
rifted, broken, or cracked kernels, or of much for- 
e.gn matter, such as weed seeds or such debris as 
pieces of cob, is noted. While the latter are not 
in themselves necessarily harmful, they are hot- 
beds of molds which are liable under favorable con- 
ditions to infect the sound kernels. A large number 
of kernels are next examined, oné by one, for in- 
sect injury, and with a sharp-pointed knife the 
hull is removed from the embryo to show whether 
its condition is good. By this superficial examina- 
tion an idea is obtained of the number of spoiled 
kernels present, which if excessive must be de- 
termined. 

To do this, small numbers of kernels from dif- 
ferent parts of the sample as it lies spread out thin 
on the white paper are taken until there are at 
least 500 kernels. These are spread out on white 
paper and each kernel examined individually, the 
good being put in one pile and the bad in another. 
When all have been examined each pile is weighed 
and the percentage of spoiled kernels computed. 
This should not exceed 5 per cent. 

BIOLOGICAL PXAMINATION. 

The biclogical examination of corn was first 
proposed by Sclavo. It is based on the fact that 
the chief point of attack for micro-organisms is 
the embryo, or germ. If the action of the micro- 
organisms is enough to kill the germ, the kernel 
loses its power to germinate. The best seed corn 
germinates as high as 97 per cent and over. The 
method of determining germination is very simple. 
For details the reader is referred to the paper of 
Hartley. It is only necessary to add that at least 
100 kernels should be tested. No tests were made 
upon commercial grades of corn in the work here 
reported, and therefore a standard can not be fixed. 
The Italian Government has fixed as a limit a 
germinating power of 80 per cent, while Ori protests 
that this limit is too low. He advocates a limit of 
90 per cent. This test, simple and excellent though 
it be, is not universally applicable. If perfectly 
sound but moist grain be dried at too high a tem- 
perature, the germinating power may be destroyed 
though the grain be of excellent quality. This is 
not likely to happen in the United States, for the 
driers do not ordinarily work at a sufficiently high 
temperature. Indeed, it is stated in a personal 
communication by Doctor Duvel, of the Office of 
Grain Standardization of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, that he has known moist corn to gain in 
germinating power by being passed through a drier. 
Furthermore, if corn of very high germinating pow- 
er were mixed with spoiled corn of very low germ- 
inating power, this admixture might escape detec- 
tion though it exceeded 5 per cent, because the 
germinating power might still exceed 90 per cent. 

It may be well, apropos of the dependence of the 
biological test upon the sound condition of the em- 
vryo, or germ, to point out the importance of the 
germ in determining the quality of the manufactured 
meal. As already indicated, the germ is the chief 
site of attack by micro-organisms. By removing 
the germ from corn that has not been too badly 
spoiled the greater part of the micro-organisms 
and their products will be removed. If the state- 
ments of European investigators. concerning the 
toxicity of spoiled corn are to be believed, it fol- 
lows that degerminated spoiled corn is less toxic 
than it was before the removal of the germ. In- 
deed, it has been shown that in the process of mill- 
ing the more unwholesome material goes into the 
poorer grades of meal, which contain the starchy 
part of the endosperm lying next to the germ, and 
also into the germ, which in this country is used 
for the manufacture of corn oil and’ stock feed. 
Moreover, the high oil content of the germ renders 
meal from whole corn less desirable than that from 
degerminated corn, since the oil is likely to become 
rancid. These are the reasons why in the fore- 
going part of this paper the advice was offered that 
meal from degerminated corn should have prefer- 
ence over that from whole corn. These considera- 
tions also render it likely that lye hominy is a 
wholesome form of corn, for the treatment with lye 
not only removes the hulls and germ but destroys 
micro-organisms. The method of determining 
whether meal has been made from whole or de- 
germinated corn will be given later in discussing 
the chemical methods of examination. 

The methods hitherto presented, namely, the de- 
termination of acidity, moisture, and germinating 
power, and the examination by inspection, are ade- 
quate for the examination of whole corn. Only the 
first two are, however, applicable to meal. These 
are chemical methods, and chemical methods are 
relied on mainly in dealing with meal. 


The CO-OPERATIVES 


The Atwood Grain & Coal Co., Atwood, Ill., has 
been dissolved. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Athens, Ia., earned 
16 per cent last year. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co. at Garner, 
Ta., declared an 8% dividend for last year. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. of Ida 
Grove, Ia., reported a profit of 16% on last year’s 
business. 

The Farmers’ Warehouse Association at Cyrus, 
Minn., has been considering the problem of secur- 
ing more shareholders or of dissolving the company. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Galva, Ill, has ab- 
sorbed the co-operative companies at Bishop Hill and 
Nekoma, adding 147 shareholders and increasing the 
stock from $15,000 to $20,000. The three companies 
last year are said to have handled about a million 
bushels of grain. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Bantry, N. D., has 
been closed and subpoenas have been served on dif- 
ferent shareholders by the creditors of the concern 
who are suing the shareholders individually for the 
company’s shortage, which is reported to be in the 
neighborhood of $23,000. 

The Equity Terminal Elevator Co. has finally been 
chartered with capital of $50,000. It is proposed 
to erect a terminal elevator in Superior at once. 
The company was organized at Fargo, N. D., on 
March 28, with the following officers: President, J. 
M. Anderson, Fargo; vice-president, Bert Cole, Camp- 
bell, Minn.; secretary, F. H. Squires, Fargo. The 
headquarters will be in Fargo. 


The Ferney Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Ferney, 
S. D., will be re-organized and stock to the extent 
of the cash value of the property will be issued in 
order to get more farmers among the stockholders. 
The company will pay 10 per cent on the stock and 
the surplus will be apportioned to the stockholders 
eccording to the amount of wheat each hauls to the 
company. It is planned to either buy or build an 
elevator at James. 


A committee from the Farmers’ Unions of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, visited Portland, Ore., on 
March 18. The committee is making an examination 
of the Pacific Northwest ports with a view to select- 
ing a site for a waterfront warehouse, or to buy a 
warehouse already built, through which the Farm- 
ers’ Unions may be able to ship wheat should it be 
found advantageous to the farmers to deal directly 
with the buyer instead of through the middlemen. 
L. C. Crow of Pullman, president of the Farmers’ 
Union of the state of Washington; P. W. Cox of 
Colfax, W. B. Davis of Lind, W. W. Harrah and Mr. 
Rosenberg of Pendleton, A. A. Elmore, who repre- 
sents the Union in Portlend, and Alac Strachan of 
Dufur, are the members of the party. 


As the Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association 
has practical control of the Saskatchewan Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Co., authorized and subsidized (by 
loans) by the provincial government, the directors 
of the Association on March 28 met at Regina and 
elected officers for the Saskatchewan Co-Operative 
Elevator Company, at the meeting as follows: J. 
A. Maharg, president; F. W. Green, vice-president; 
T. A. Dunning, secretary-treasurer. It was decided 
further to canvass the province in the interests of 
reciprocity; also to educate the farmers as to the 
terms of the elevator bill, and to ascertain what 
places were willing to take up the elevator scheme. 
Four meetings had already been held in different 
sections of the province. The directors of the Hle- 
vator Company changed the headquarters from Re- 
gina to Moose Jaw. 


Our Junior Editor has the Mumps. Fred C. King 
is the unfortunate. He is no piker. He has them 
strong on-both sides of his face. We hope they 
will not spread and embarrass the uncrowned heads 
of future generations—C. A King & Oo. Letter. 
Let. us hope with Editor King. If they should fol- 
low wheat’s behavior in March the fate of future 
generations might indeed be uncertain. 


The Western roads have announced, in reference 
to the deduction for so-called natural shrinkage made 
by the carriers in the adjustment of claims for loss 
on wheat, flax seed, rye, oats and barley car lots 
one-eighth of 1 per cent and corn car lots one-quar- 
ter of 1 per cent, that effective April 1, 1911, (except 
the Illinois Central and Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
which will cancel the rule shortly after April 1, as 
per Supplement 5 to Western Trunk Lines Circular 
No. 1-E), they will discontinue such deduction. 


The William G. Suffern Grain Co. of Turpin and 
Decatur, Ill., recently filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission charging that the 
Illinois Central and several other railroads in Illi- 
nois are discriminating against Decatur in handling 
grain. It is alleged that grain dealers in other 
cities can purchase grain and after it has been in 
their elevators for as long as six months, the rail- 
road will haul it to its final destination at the 
original through rate, 
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The 
Ellis 


Drier 


Co. 


The SUCCESSFUL 
INSTALLATION 


of a drying plant de= 
pends in great part on 
its design. The best 
drier in the world can 
be so cramped and the 
handling facilities so 
crippled owing to im= 
proper arrangement 
that the machine will 
fail absolutely to re= 
spond to the work 
placed upon it. We be= 
lieve we possess meth= 
ods of design and 
arrangement such as 
no others in the busi- 
ness, and if you intend 
installing a drying 
plant, at least get our 
ideas. 


It’s Nature’s 


Nearest Way 


Postal Teleg. Bldg. 


Chicago 
U.S.A. 
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LATE PATENTS 


Issued on March 7, 1911, 

Weighing Apparatus (Reissue).—Horatio B, Os- 
good, Springfield, Ohio, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to the Winters-Coleman Scale Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, Original application filed Decem- 
ber 6, 1906, Renewed August 30, 1907. Serial No. 
390,826. Original No. 885,698, dated April 21, 1908, 
Reissue No. 13,216. Filed March 16, 1910. See cut. 


‘Issued on March 14, 1911. 


Testing Cabinet—Burton H. Adams and 
Filed September 


Seed 
Walter C, Adams, DeCorah, Iowa. 
22, 1908. No. 986,426. See cut. 

Grain Car. Door.—James M. Rush, Neosho, Mo., 
assignor of one-half to Jay B. Wagor, Neosho, Mo. 
Filed April 20, 1910. No. 986,646. 

Grain Door.—John Oliver, Westbourne, 
Filed May 14, 1910. No. 986,746. 

Feed Mixer.—Frank I. Derby, Gaston, Ala. Filed 
May 28, 1910. No. 986,553. See cut. 

Magnetic Separator—Alvin Dings, Milwaukee, 
Wis., assignor to Dings Electro Magnetic Separator 


Man. 
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Report on April 10, J. T, Zahm & Co., Toledo, say: 
“Just why the department has changed the time, we 
don’t know. The Crop Report Committee of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association (of which our 
Mr. Mayer is chairman) has fought for reports com- 
ing after the close of market (to give all an equal 
chance). -For several months the reports have been 
issued at that time, but evidently protests have been 
made.” — 


RUSSIAN AGRICULTURE. 


The impression generally prevails that, although 
Russia is most. generously favored by nature, little 
progress is being made in agriculture, writes Con.- 
Gen. Snodgrass from Moscow, in a recent official 
report. As an illustration of the interest that is 
being manifested along these lines, and as indica- 
tive of the progressive policy that has been adopted 
and is now being pursuéd, it may be cited that the 
Imperial Agricultural Museum, in its endeavor to 
popularize the study of agricultural subjects, has 
for the last few years conducted gratis, at the mu- 
seum in St. Petersburg, a series of systematic read- 


COAL 
988,765., 


Pp] J PAU AUAUA 9, 


986,553. 


Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed March 6, 1907. 
No. 986,554. 
Issued on March 21, 1911. ‘ 
Belt Conveyor Pulley—Edwin H. Messiter, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed April 4, 1910. No. 987,157. 

Wheat Separating Machine—Nicholas lL. Held- 
man, Carmi, Ill. Filed September 17, 1910. No. 
987,460. See cut. 

Issued on March 28, 1911. 

Apparatus: for Cleaning and Damping Grain.— 
Adolf Beck and Eduard Angermiiller, Coburg, Ger- 
many. Original application filed October 28, 1908. 
Serial No. 459,926. Divided and this application filed 
November 22, 1909. No. 987,948. See cut. 

Apparatus for Drying Grain.—Gray Staunton, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to William S. Potwin, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed April 13,1908. Serial No. 426,723. 
Renewed August 26, 1910. No. 987,837. See cut. 

Issued on April 4, 1910. 

Cleaning and Separating Machine.—Axel T, Hed- 
feldt, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Hedfeldt Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed May 4, 1908. No. 988,707. See 
cut. zi 

Apparatus for Drying Grain—Gray Staunton, 
Evanston, Ill. Filed October 19, 1908. No. 988,671 
See cut. 

Grain Purifier—Charles W. Franklin, Leipsic, 
Ohio. Filed July 9, 1908. No. 988,765. See cut. 

Hopper.—Frank R. McCune, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor of one-half to George S. Cornell, St. Louis, 
Mo. - Filed December 20, 1909. No. 988,482. 

Pneumatic Separator.—Robert Moodie, Rayleigh, 
England. Filed February 38, 1910. No. 988,486. 

Rice Hulling Machine.—Albert B. Couch, Houston 
Texas. Filed February 18, 1909. No. 988,931. 
cut. 


’ 


See 


Of the return to a before-closing hour (11 a. m. 
Chicago time) for publishing-the Government Grop 


- ested. 


‘slaughterhouses. 


ings on agriculture for the benefit of anyone inter- 
In addition to this course, popular lectures 
are delivered and special readings conducted for 
men in the lower ranks of the army. In the experi- 
mental department of the museum the taking apart 
and putting together of various machinery is demon- 
strated by trained mechanics. Agricultural machin- 
ery in motion is also demonstrated and the use of 
agricultural implements is explained; experiments 
are also made with all classes of farm machinery, 
such as locomobiles, winnowers, sorters, and the 
like. In separate departments are demonstrated the 
fertilization of tLe fish spawn and the development 
of the chicken in the incubator. 

The attendance at these lectures has been inter- 
ruptedly increasing from year to year. In 1906 it 
was 5,093, and in 1907 it reached 17,808, in 1908, 32.- 
442, and in 1909, 60,346. The lectures are delivered 
in the evening from 7 to 9, and on Sunday from 2 
to 3 p. m. The practical work and excursions are 
conducted by prearrangements between the lecturers 
and the students, such as trips to exhibitions and 
farms in the suburbs, and even to stockyards and 
Likewise the special classes pass 
through practically everything pertaining to plant 
culture, stock raising, poultry raising, bee culture 
and dairy farming, with all that pertains to the lat- 
ter, such as butter and cheese making. 

In the first half of the present scholastic season, 
beginning in October, the courses of the systematic 
lectures will embrace the following academic sub- 
jects: Elementary chemistry, elementary anatomy, 
physiology of plants, improvement and cultivation of 
the soil, agricultural meteorology, agricultural eco- 
nomy, seeds, agricultural implements, cattle raising, 
swine raising, etc. 

On Sundays it is intended to conduct popular pub- 
lic readings and lectures on.a variety of agricultural 
subjects. 


April 15, rgrt. 


IN THE COURTS 


Foreclosure proceedings have been brought 
against the Hogg Elevator at Drayton, N. D., much 
to the discomfort of those farmers having grain 
stored there. 

The $6,000,000 suit brought against James A. Pat- 
ten by Dr. Paul Burmaster, president of the Chicago 
Anti-Gambling League, for alleged gambling tran- - 
sactions has been discontinued. 

Two men: were recently caught: stealing grain 
from the storerooms of the Standard Hay & Grain 
Co. in Cincinnati, Ohio. They confessed that they 
had taken sacks of grain at regular intervals and 
had sold them at a figure below the current price. 


The case against the Thunder Bay Elevator Co., 
of Port Arthur,.Ont., charged with mixing grains, 
was recently dismissed in the police court. The 
persecution was instituted by C. C. Castle, Ware- 
house Commissioner, on behalf of the Dominion 
government. 

The business of Woodlock, Brennan & Co. of 
Chelsea, Mess., has been placed in the hands of 
Joseph W. Lund, as receiver. The firm, consisting 
of Edward J. Woodlock and William B. Brennan, 
recently went into voluntary bankruptcy as its 
liabilities are $15,126 and its assets $12,959. 

Seven indictments have been returned against J. 
L. Walker and R. A. Walker who constitute the 
firm of the Walker Grain Co., by the grand jury 


_ at Fort Worth, Texas, charging forgery and theft 


in connection with the changing of weights on car 
reports and the taking of wheat from cars. 


A suit for an injunction has been begun by Fin- 
ley Barrel & Co., Chicago brokers, to _ restrain 
Thomas J. Cannon from disposing of his privilege 
of membership on the Board of Trade. It is alleged 
by Barrel & Co. that the membership was pur- 
chased by them for Cannon and is therefore their 
property. 

Sherman R. Norris is charged with swindling 
patrons of the Minnesota Grain Indemnity Co., of 
Minneapolis, now bankrupt, as he paid no interest 
or dividends on stock purchased, but. used the 
money which some stockholders~paid for their 
stock to pay fake dividends to other stockholders 
demanding interest. - He is charged with grand 
larceny in the second degree. 


More light was thrown recently on the methods 
employed by the Durant & Elmore Grain Co, of Ai- 
bany, N. Y., and Chicago. Edwin A. Elmore, of Chi- 
cago, vice president, and director of the company 
admitted on the witness stand that the company’s 
Chicago office was under the nominal management 
of his wife and that he had been carrying on a 
general grain business for several years while draw- 
ing a salary of $5,000 from the Durant & Elmore 
Co. Casper I. Beck, who now holds the position 
with the Delaware & Hudson Railroad, formerly 
held by Henry C. Palmer before he became freight 
agent, testified to frauds in connection with the 
shipments of grain. Mr. Palmer is now under in- 
dictment on a charge of assisting Gibson Oliver in - 
manipulating bills of lading at that time. W. L. 
Brooks, a former employe in the office of the Dur- 
ant & Elmore Co. stated that the accounts of the 
company were not very carefully kept. An attempt 


- will be made to hold Mr. Elmore for a part of the 


debts and to take over the business nominally held 
by his wife. 


For Sale 


. [Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 
Hlevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle from 
150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. Good 


locations. Prices very reasonable. Address, 
JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


CHOICE MILLING PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


One of the finest milling and grain shipping prop- 
erties in fine grain section of Nebraska for sale, 
either as a property or a controlling interest in 
same. Address 

M. C., Box 4, care of American Elevator & Grain 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


April 1s, IOLy. 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


ELEVATOR IN CORN BELT FOR SALE. 


Elevator in corn belt for sale. 
dress 


Easy terms, Ad- 
COON BROS., Rantoul, Il. 


LINE OF COUNTRY ELEVATORS FOR SALE. 


Line of 22 country elevators for sale, all located 
in good territories, 15 in Minnesota and 7 in North 
Dakota. Will sell as a line or singly. An excellent 
proposition. Address 

ELEVATORS, Box 3, Care American Elevator & 
Grain Trade, Chicago, I11. 


TO INVESTORS. 


$100,000 new issue of capital stock of the Albion 
Milling Co., is offered for sale by single shares or in 
large blocks. It is purposed to increase the flouring 
and grain business. 
section, and has been profitable to investors. 
dress, 


Ad- 
ALBION MILLING CO., Albion, Nebr. 


ELEVATOR NEAR CANADIAN LINE FOR 
SALE. 


Elevator in Bottineau County, N. D., near Cana- 
dien boundary, for sale. Reciprocity will make a 
splendid market. Two hundred and ten acres for 
sale with elevator; farm buildings are forty rods 
from the elevator. An ideal opportunity for an 
industrious investor. Address ; 

NORTH DAKOTA, Box 4, Care American Elevator 
& Grain Trade, Chicago, I11. 


_ OHIO ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 

A 6,000-bushel Ohio elevator for sale. Has good 
trade; is located on T. & O. C. Ry., in as good a 
farming section as there is in Ohio. Everything 
new and up-to-date; 12-h.p. St. Marys Engine, No. 4 
Monitor Cleaner, 1,000-bushel Avery Automatic 
Scale. Good coal trade, no competition. Also 
handles hay, flour and mill feed. Price, $3,500. 


Address 
BOX 51, Climax, Ohio. 


FINE INDIANA ELEVATOR FOR SALE. 
A 14,000-bushel grain elevator for sale. Gaso- 
line power, corn cribs attached, also hay barn 60x 
80 feet equipped for handling loose and baled hay. 
Located at New Haven, Ind. Place in first class 
condition and doing a nice business. Will sell to 
a reliable party on a basis of $1,000 cash, balance 
$50 per month. This place can be made to pay 

for itself and a handsome profit besides. Address 

THE RAYMOND P. LIPE CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 

Notice is hereby given that the undersigned will 
receive sealed bids up to Tuesday, April 18, 1911, 
on the mill building and mill machinery therein 
contained, owned by the City of Stoughton. It is 
desired that each bidder submit two separate bids 
as follows: first on the machinery alone, second on 
the mill building and machinery together. The 
Common Council reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids. 

The mill is an approximately 200 barrel mill; the 
machinery is the Allis-Chalmers manufacture and 
is practically as good as new. The property offered 
for sale does not include motive power. 

L. C. CURRIHR, City Clerk, Stoughton, Wis. 


MACHINERY | 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines for sale; 5, 7, 10, 20, 30 and 45 
horsepower. ~ 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, III. 


STEEL ELEVATOR BOOT TANKS FOR SALE. 
Five large steel elevator boot tanks for sale. 


Good condition, water tight, low price. Address 
R. E. JONES CO., Wabasha, Minn. 


CORN SHELLER FOR SALE. 


Marseilles Corn Sheller for Absolutely 
new; never installed. Address 
J. B. HORTON & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 


sale. 


A fine property in a good grain ~ 
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GASOLINE ENGINE FOR SALE. 

One 84 H. P. Miami Gas ‘or Gasoline Engine for 
sale. In good running order. 

ORVILLE SIMPSON Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
GAS ENGINES FOR SALE. 

We offer a 5-6-12-25 and 50 H. P. Fairbanks- Morse 
engine for quick sale. Have-also a 30 H. P. Me- 
Vicker and many other sizes and styles. State your 
requirements. 


GAS POWER ENGINEERING CO., Milwaukee,- 


Wis. 


SECOND HAND GAS ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Second hand gas engines for sale: one 75-H. P., 
one 60-H. P., two 50-H. P., one 35-H. P., one 3-H. P., 
all Pierce-Crouch engines; one 35-H. P. Otto; one 
35-H. P. Fenner; one 45-H. P. two-cylinder Wal- 
rath; one 85-H.-P. three-cylinder Walrath. All for 
sale cheap to quick buyer. Address, 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


REBUILT MACHINERY FOR SALE. 

FEED MILLS—7x14 Richmond, 9x14 Allis, 9x24 
Barnard & Leaz, all two pair high; 7x14 Richmond, 
9x18 Noye, 9x18 Smith, 9x18 Nordyke & Marmon, 
9x24 Alfree, 9x30 Wolf, all three pair high; No. O 
Willford, three roll two reduction, and many others. 

ATTRITION MILLS—19-inch, 24-inch and 26-inch 
Foos, 30-inch American. 

ROLLER MILLS—AIl sizes, 6x12 
inch in all ctandard makes. 

BUHR MILLS—Portable, iron or wood frame, all 
sizes. ( 

Dust Collectors, Corn Shellers, Reels, Purifiers, 
Scourers, Separators, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 
Elevator Supplies. : 

Write for “Gump Bargains,’ givirg complete list 
of all machinery in stock. 

B. F. GUMP CO., 431-437 S. Clinton St., Ch.cego, 
Ill. 


inch to 9x30 


SCALES 
SCALES FOR SALE. 


Scales for elevators, mills, or for hay, grain or 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. 
free, 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 299 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Il. 


Lists 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FINE MILL RENTING OFPORTUNITY. 

I can rent you a dandy water power Plansifter, 
40-barrel mill, near a town of 1,200. No better 
farms or farmers anywhere. Two houses with barns 


and some land, Mill running in good shape, Can 
make half your rent in chickens and hogs. Small 
eapital required to finance the proposition. Write 


quick, with references. Address 
¥. B. NEAL, 249 Scott St., Warren, Ohio. 


Gran and 


\er.g Seeds 


SEEDS WANTED. 
Clover, timothy, millet, Hungarian, red top and 
other fie'\d seeds wanted. Write for prices to 
ILLINOIS SEED CO., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS. 

Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. 

ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


SEEDS FOR SALE. 


Kentucky grown orchard grass and Kentucky 
fancy blue grass, fancy and unhulled red top, ca: 
lots or less. Address 

LOUISVILLE SEED CO., Louisville, Ky. 


BUY AND SELL CLOVER SEED. 


We buy and sell Clover Seed. If you have any to 
offer please send us samples.. If you want to buy 
some let us know and we will submit samples and 
prices. Address 
STOECKER SEED CO., Box 20, Peoria, III. 


ALFALFA 
TIMOTHY 
CLOVER 
ALSIKE 
MILLET 
HUNGARIAN 
SEED AND FODDER 
CORN, ETC. 


Rosenberg & Lieherman 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Est. 1860 


(pv “BR Ny 


GRASS\yFIELD 
SEEDS 


ROSENBERG & LIEBERMAN 
WHOLESALE SEEDSMEN 
MILWAUKEE. wis 


tous: OFQ ny 


PATENT FOR SALE 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 5 


HELP WANTED 


COMPETENT MAN WANTED. 


A competent man wanted, one thoroughly famil- 
iar with the manufacture of Rolled Oats and Corn 
goods. Give reference and salary expected. Address 

M., Box 4, care of American Elevator & Grain 
Trade, Chicago, Ill. 


MEN WANTED. 


One or two reliable and experienced men are 
wanted to run country elevators in Kansas. None 
but men of experience and with first-class refer- 
ences need apply. Address 

A. B. C., Box 3, care American Elevator & Grain 
Trade, Chicago, Il. 


START A FACTORY 


“RES ne Pee eee 
Broad CONVEYER Patent 
(the Value Fully Proven) for sale. 


This patent COVERS others; this invention TESTED 
OUT for 2 YEARS; SIMPLE and EFFICIENT. 

Basis for a large business by an individual, firm or corpo- 
ration. Best patent in the conveyer line. 


Full information on request. 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
oP SG a TS 


World’s Foodstuffs 


You cannot comprehend the world’s Wheat situation ° 
unless you read the Wagner World's Foodstuffs cire 
culars. Exhaustive. Free. May 1911 Corn and May 
1911 Oats circulars also sent to all inquiries. 


E. W. WAGNER & CO. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, STOCKS, COTTON 
98-99-100 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


Edward P. McKenna John A, Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Orders in Futures 
carefully executed 


Phone 
Harrison 7228 


Consignments given 
Special Attention 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


DETROIT 


NEW YORK CITY 


A.S. DUMONT R. C. ROBERTS R.L. HUGHES 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 
Chamber of Commerce Merchants Exchange 
DETROIT, MICH, DECATUR, ILL, 


Consignments Solicited. Ask for our bids and quotations. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Grain and Seed Merchants and Gommission 
OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Tryus. Liberal 
advances, 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELBVATOR and SBED HOUSE: Cor. 14th and Baker Sts. 


342 Produce Exchange 


ST.LOUIS 


Cc. i NIEMEIER, 


H. H. BECKMAN, 
Sec. & Treas. 


H. C. SCHULTZ, 
Prest. Vice Prest. 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN AND SEED TO 
SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER COMMISSION CO. 
GRAIN Sion mercHanrs. 


Consignments 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Solicited. 


PICKER @ BEARDSLEY COM. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


We protect your interest on grades and weights and make 
rompt returns. Try us for RESULTS when you ship to 
t. Louis. Established 1876. 


- Thos. Cochrane, Lincoln, Neb. M. W. Cochrane, St. Louls. 


Cochrane Grain & Elevator Co. 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND HAY AND SEEDS 
305 and 306 Chamber of Commerce, ST. LOUIS 


L. A. MOREY CO. 
, GRAIN 


Brokerage and Commission 


C 1 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


New York Produce Exchange 


MEMBERS { National Grain Dealers’ Association 


FORBELL & KIPP 
Commission Merchants 
NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commission Merchants. 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 
Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


PITTSBURG 


PEORIA 


MILWAUKEE 


O, MOHR, Mgr. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’ y-Treas. 


Mohr -Holstein Commission Co. 


29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


B.G. Ellsworth, President H.H. Peterson, Vice-President. 
E. H. Hiemke, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 
GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 
TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CONSIGN YOUR GRAIN TO 


Warren Commission Co. 


GRAIN 


Will look carefully after consignments. 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 


C. W. |Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


| First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
References { Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


Sizing up Pittsburg Market ? 


THINK OF 


**The Pittsburg 


H. G. MORGAN, “iis, Shes"! 


727-729 Grain Exchange, Pittsburg, Pa. 


HAY—Ear Corn, Oats—HAY 


DG Staw arte er Geidel 


GRAIN, HAY and FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty Street Pittsburg, Pa. 
Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator Capacity 300,000 ba. 


Established 1878 


C. A. FOSTER 
Wholesale Grain, Hay, Straw and Feed 
WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURG, PA. 


. § Grain Dealers Nationa) Association 
Member: { National Hay Association 


Use Robinson’s Code 
Reference: Monongahela National Bank 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 
Grain, Hay and Feed : 
Room 708 Wabash Building, 


Telephones { TAS Ade Pittsburg, Pa. 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 
We work a large country business. 
See the point? 
JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


ROOFING AND SIDING 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING 60. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 
: MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of corru- 
gated iron, either painted or galvan- 
ized. We make Patent Cap Roofing, Roll 
Cap roofing, “‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, Metal 
Ceilings, etc., etc. 


We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or Job completed 
Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


April 15, I91t. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


TOLEDO 


DECATUR 


OMAHA 


Toledo Leads World 
On Clover Seed, Spot and Futures 
TRY 
C. A. King & Co. 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO, 


Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


We buy “.0.B. your station for 
direct shipment to interior points. 


Personal attention to consignments. 


TOLEDO, OHIO . 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


SEEDS 


We will buy or sell Red and Alsike Clover, 
also Timothy Seed: Try us. 


S. W. FLOWER & CO., - Toledo, Ohio 


*“RELIABLE”’ 
Southworth & Co. 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO : : OHIO 


National Milling Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Daily Flour Capacity 4,000 Barrels. 
Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels. 


Always in the market for milling wheat; ask for 
our daily bids. 


Elevator 


Frep MAYER FRED JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


J. F. ZAHM 


& COMPANY 

TOLEDO OHIO 

Specialists on handling consignments 
of grain and seeds and filling orders for 
futures. 

Pay Drafts promptly on all consign- 
ments. 

Our Daily Red Letter will be sent 


it. for the asking 


ate 


(OUR BIDSBARE GOODZONES; 


BALTIMORE 


JOHN M. ae Pres't 
DINAND A. MEYER, V.-Pres’t 
THOMAS C.'CRAFT, JR., Treas. 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters 
BALTIMORE, MD 
Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
ard of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


308=310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


DO YOU SELL OR CONSIGN? 


KIRWAN BROS. GRAIN CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
BUYERS, RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
THEY GET RESULTS 


INDIANAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PF A PENEY 800, 


Consignments Solicited. 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALITY 


JOE F. COPPOCK 


DEALER IN 


Grain and Hay 
CAR LOTS 
621 Board of Trade INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 615-616 Board of Trade 


HOLMOQUIST ELEVATOR CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 


Sacked Corn and Oats a Specialty 


Consignments Solicited 


CAVERS ELEVATOR CO. 


OMAHA 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
SACKED CORN AND OATS 


Members: Omaha Grain Exchange Chicago Board of Trade. 


CONSIGNMENTS ONLY 


THE BEWSHER CO, 


Omaha, Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 


R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec'y | 
THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


MEMPHIS 


CONSIGNMENTS Wanted 
1st for Memphis, Tenn. 


2nd for J. C. West & Co. 


Liberal Advances—Quick Returns 


- CLEVELAND 


The Union Pisvater Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Hay and Straw 
Our Speciality: Recleaned Illinois Shelled Corn 
CLEVELAND, O. 


E. F. SHEPARD CHAS. G. CLARK 


Shepard & Clark 
WHOLESALE GRAIN, HAY, FEED 


Specialty: Split Cars of Grain and Mill 
d, O. P. Oil Meal and Cotton Seed 
Distillers Dried Grains. 
2223 East 73rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Chas. G. Clark, formerly with The Union Elevator Co. \ 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


0 
MERCHANTS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
SSS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


S. W. YANTIS & CO. 


GRAIN 


253 La Salle Street, = CHICAGO 


The execution of commission orders a specialty— 


25 years” experience at your service. 


317-321 Western Union Building 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Seeds 


RUMSEY & GOMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Forty Years 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
We are amply prepared to give the best of service on consign- 
ments of cash grain and on orders for future delivery. 


Make drafts on us and address all correspondence to us at 
82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY 


Grain Commission 
> Se ee ee Se 


61 BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


Long Distance Telephone 
arrison 5693 


PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


PHILIP HH. SCHIFFIIN & CO, 


' INCORPORATED 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 


Commission Merchants 
AND 


Track Buyers of Grain 
CHICAGO 


6 Board of Trade 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


CHICAGO 


I. P. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 


[C. H. CANBY & CO. 


Cc. H. THAYER & CO. 
GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 


Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


2 and 4 Sherman St., CHICAGO 
Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions. 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


202 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Good Prices 
Prompt Returns 


Very Best Attention 


AND W. A. FRASER CO. 


“They’re Running Mates” 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


8 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We give special attention to handling the 
hedges of grain dealers and millers in the future 
markets. Write us. £ 


HARRY F. TODD, Pres. and Mgr. WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


WM. SIMONS, Sec’y-Treas. DEAN L. MOBERLEY, Representative 


J. Herbert Ware’ Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


169 JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: 
Harrison 4867-4868-4869 
Your Interests Are Our Interests - 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


BUFFALO 


For Intelligent, Prompt and Efficient Service 


Consign to 


Rosenbaum Brothers 
Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade Chicago 


H. M. PAYNTER 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 
and seeds. Orders in futures carefully executed 


700-718 Royal Insurance Bidg., Chicago 


All business transacted through and confirmed by 
H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


-BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for futures delivery carefully executed. 


Screenings and Mill Feed 


306-308 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO 


J. K. HOOPER 
President 


E. G. BROWN 
Secy-Treas. 


HOOPER GRAIN CO. 


OAT SHIPPERS 
Postal Telegraph Bldg,, Chicago 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND 
TRUNK WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS OF 
: GRAIN 
240 LaSalle St. 


Chicago 


F. E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, erent Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 

ung arian Millet 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and. cheerfully answered; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 


“personal attention. 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 
We solicit your 


CONSIGNMENTS 


and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street, ~ - CHICAGO 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. W. SU Pres. J. C. ROGERS, Vice.Pres. 
C. J. HURLBUT, Sec’y and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN CO. 


(Incorporated) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 


GRAIN 
Elevator Proprietors on IIlIinols Central and other 
Railroad Systems 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Building CHICAGO 


NASH-WRIGHT 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 
Consignments and Trades in Futures Solicited. 


717-720 Postal Telegraph Bldg-, Chicago 


| e 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO 


GRAIN DEALERS 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This 
department is fully equipped in every 
way to give the very best service in 


Chicago. 
CHICAGO 


205 La Salle St. 


fa 


DEALERS IN 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS, FLAX SEED,LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC 


CHICAGO, Iii. Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. W. ALDER, Bg 


T. J STOFER, Treas. 
PJ. *HRINMILLER, Secy. 


ALDER GRAIN CO. 


Consignments a Specialty 
833 Chamber of Commerce, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Lahr Block, La Fayette, Ind. 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Troduce Exchange 
Buffalo Corn Exchange 


Commission Orders Executed. 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


BASIL BURNS 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANT 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


BUFFALO = = NEW YORK 


A.W. HAROLD 
GRAIN 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


717 Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 


L. EF. MILLER & SONS, 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cees SOLICITED. Special attention given te 

he handling of CORN AND OATS. 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES: ' Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


E. E. DELP GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN AND FEEDS 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. 
“MITCHELL BROS. & CO., 


PRICE $3.00. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Fireproof Gr S 


Fireproof Concrete 
Grain Elevators 


ioptnag: a! geo 


ain Elevators 


East Boston Terminal, Boston & Albany Railroad, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., Lessees 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Macdonald Engineering Co. 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 


FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO | 


Burrell 

_ Engineering 
& Construc- 
tion Co. 


Designers and 
Builders of 


Kitts GRAIN 
Isn't It High Time f grevators 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO. N. Y. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Chamber ef Commerce - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES ; 


to let us figure on your eleva- in Wood or 
tor, mill, coal chute or Concrete 
stock yards. : Chicago Stock Exchange Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


i 


1 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


(8it Fisher Building CHICAGO 
W. AR. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


MT TT 


Elevator “p,” Duluth, Minn. 


Reinforced Concrete First Story Frame 
Vitrified Tile Bins To Cupola Floor 
Steel Frame Cupola Enclosed with Tile 
Reinforced Concrete Annex Storage Tanks 


This thoroughly modern plant built entirely 
from our own designs 


—- — CAPACITY OF ELEVATOR ..... 650,000 BUSHELS 
Grand Trunk Pacific\ Railway Co. Elevators at Fort William, Ont. CAPACITY OF STORAGE ANNEX, 800,000 BUSHELS 


Capacity 3,500,000 Bushels. 


We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World 


Sa eee cee nyc THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Bank of Commerce Building S) + 
Ue ebay Se ees al ea 
iC CAL... ion Street .» Ist National Bank Building 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Limited, Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada ’ 


MOULTON & EVANS 


DESIGNERS aND SUPERS 6 E$MIININEAPOLIS  =NSINSERS .. 


MALT HOUSES-GRITS MILLS-GRAIN DRYING PLANTS- BREWERIES-GRAIN ELEVATORS 


wv 


Telephone, Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS & CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 
Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery 
2418-2422 Bloomingdale Avenue 


Geereone naneldsts13 ; C H I G A G O 


The No Back Pressure “1905” dest Collecter 


‘The 1905 Cyclone is from 27% to 39% more efficient than the old Cyclone considering both power consumed and quantity 
of air discharged.”’ The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The velocity of air on suction side of fan is always greater in the ‘‘1905’’ Cyclone Collector, due to its lower resistance 
and consequent greater air handling capacity.”’ The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
“The per cent of loss saved by the ‘'1905’’ Cyclone over the old Cyclone is from 71.2% to 80%. These losses are due to the 
dust collector friction and take into consideration nothing but the collector.”’ 
The Mechanical Engineering Dept., 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The New Cyclone “1905” manufactured exclusively by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Fred Friedline & Company 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevators, 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, Iron-Clad 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for Sketches and Estimates. 


253-261 La Salle Street, CHICAGO. 
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SIHL 3WIT 
MOOT T1IM NOA ANV 


CONTRACT WITH US 


c 
2 3 
= 
F ott 
wu 2 ke] 
=-2 5 
- 1 . 
¥ a Some Peis do busi- 
3 > g ness upon the knowl- 
a= _ edge, reputation and 
pas 

2 ability of others. 


Don’t be misled. We have the knowledge, reputation 


and ability. 


McALLISTER & O’CONNOR 


Elevator Engineers and Builders 


Phone Harrison 7859 


{232 Monadnock, CHICAGO 


LOOK —LISTEN—TAKE HEED 


Your business is not our business. 
Our business is to Build Elevators 
and your business is to want the best 
you can get for the money 

And that is just what we give you. 


We build the best and ask for a 
chance to prove it to you 


PEERLESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Long Distance Phone—Market 2380 


Hall Signaling Distributor 

Less cupola space. Less height. 
Consequently increased bin room, 
and every bushel of bin room util- 
ized constantly. 

This is one of the 
sort of miracles the 

Hall 
m\ Signaling 
4\ Distributor 


is 
working 
in more 
than a 
thousand 
elevators 
every 
day. 


There are other 
features just as 


miraculous. Let 
us tell them to 
you. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO., 
506 Ramge Bldg., 


Omaha, Nebr. 


The P.H. Pelkey Construction Co. 


Contractors and Builders 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Warehouses, etc. 
Also Mill and Elevator Supplies. 


Wichita - - 


Kansas | 


L. O. Hickok & Son 


Engineers and Contractors for 


Elevators 


AND 


Fireproof Storage 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


Grain Elevators © 


Especially Designed for Economy of 
eration and Maintenance 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


I BUILD 
Modern Grain Elevators 


COMPLETE 


Do all kinds of repairing and re- 
modeling, sell and install all kinds 
of mill and elevator machinery, 
gasoline and steam engines. 


Don’t let your contract until you get 
my price. Plans and estimates furnished 
free. Write for reference. 


R. M. VAN NESS, Fairbury, Neb. 


a 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 
Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding “-2\)--emrs <i $1.50 
Leather Binding ............ 2.00 
MITCHELL BROS. & CO. 

431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding and Corrugating . 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. Co. 


General Office and Factory 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 


1221-1223 Union Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BEWARE YOUR ELEVATOR 


Should be the best that money can buy. 
It will be if IBBERSON. builds it. 


Get a price from me before you build. 


T. E. IBBERSON, éhense sie, Minneapolis, Minn. 


) change Bldg. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


625 Board of Trade Building, a INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUST! DUST estes 


UsT PROTECTOR is invalu- Ghe 
able to operatives in every . 
industy where dust is trou- O10 N EW ERA Ay 
ee es been thor- 
yjoughly tested for many years 7 
min every kind of dust, and is Manlift 
the most reliable protector is the 


nown. erfect Sanat 


EASIEST RUNNING 

SAFEST 

BEST 

We make Hand Elevators and 

Dumbwaiters of all kinds. 
Write today. 


’ postpaid. Circular f ree. 
Agents wanted. GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
“By? 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Il. 


i Corn Sheller 
C.0.Bartlett& Co. 


Cleveland, O. 


Sidney Elevator Mfg. Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 


FIRE PROOF 
STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS AND STORAGE TANKS 


Almost anywhere between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific Coast, you will find elevators like these 
that we have built. 

Our facilities for handling this class of work 
are unsurpassed. 

We have the largest plantin the West for manu- 
facturing steel work and Machinery of all kinds. 


WE ARE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Butte, Mont. 


Denver, Colo. 


Seattle, Wash. Spokane, Wash. 
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KENNEDY 
CAR 
LINERS 


are the modern, 
sure and cheap 
way of avoiding 
losses and trou- 
bles occasioned 
by leakage in 
transit. Made by 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
~ OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878. Alton, Illinois 


Insurance on Flour Mills and Eleva- 
tor Properties. 


Grain Insurance for: short terms a 
Specialty. 


CASH ASSETS - $376,783.32 
G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


Grain Dealers Everywhere are Using 
The Automatic Dump 
Controller 


Entirely under the drive- 
way floor and takes up 
no room. 


FRED W. KENNEDY 
SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


Elwood’s 
Grain Tables 


Show the value of any num- 
ber of bushels or pounds of 
Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or 
Barley at any given price 
from 10 cents to $2.00 per 
bushel. One of the most use- 
ful books ever offered to mil- 
lers. Endorsed by prominent 
millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


s $1.25 


Mitchell Bros. & Co. 


431 S. Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 


Easily attached to a rail, 
platform or dump scale. 


Has control of the dump 
from the time that. the 
trigger is pulled and 
causes it to settle down 
easily and without the 
least jerk or jar. 


Shipped on 30 or 60 days’ trial 
Also build 


Grain Elevators 


Write for plans and estimates. 


L. J. McMILLIN 


627 Board of Trade Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We Buy and Sell All Kinds of the 


BEST .;; SEEDS 


AND 
ee MILLET, CANE, CLOVER, TIMOTHY, KAFFIR, POPCORN, 


GRASS 
ED CORN, GRASS SEED, ETC. Write For Prices On Any Quantity. 
J. G. PEPPARD, [I0! West 8th St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ghe BOOK of CORN 


SHOULD BE ON THE DESK OF EVERY 
ELEVATOR MAN WHO HANDLES CORN 


It is the only work that covers the field from the growing to the final 
disposition of the cereal. An exhaustive treatise on corn 
“growing, breeding, marketing, etc. 


The book has been prepared by specialists, under the direction of Herbert 


Myrick, and covers all features of the corn business. It tells not only how corn 
should be treated by the farmer as producer in every step of the program of 
corn culture, but also how to market corn and what ultimately becomes of it— 
on the farm, as feed; or in the world’s markets as the raw material of vast 
manufacturing industries - - - - Price, $1.50 per copy 


For sale by MITCHELL BROTHERS & CO. 
431 S. DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Co. 


137 S. LA SALLE ST. 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO - - 


CHARTERED 1865 We design and build Labor 


Saving Machinery for 
Grain Elevators. 


lnatirarice ta itht oa ma cima bol Elevator Buckets Shafting 
security at a minimum of cost for || SPital Conveyers Pulleys 
ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES Belt Conveyers Elevator Boots 
and CONTENTS, on the Mutual Link Belting Gears E 
Plan Sprocket Wheels Chains, all kinds 

Five-Year Policies or short term Friction Clutches Take-ups 


policies on grain, if required. 


Write for Catalog and 
let us figure with you. 


Columbus, Ohio 


Semi-Annual Assessments cost: 
ing about one-half Stock Company 
Rates. 


Gross Cash Assets............ $1,645,117.65 


Net Cash Surplus and Permanent 
Fundtatics cca tenes ene $966,846.27 


Losses Paid Since Organization... .$7,108,022.20 


Want ads, in this paper bring results. 


Rates on application. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


Mic 


WHEE 


Ny 


“1\\\ 
wi 
= KO OO 


ORGANIZED : = / 
1a8I . ; ( 


INSURES ELEVATORS 
AND GRAIN 


PERMANENT 
OR SHORT 
TERM POLICIES 


SEE THAT YOUR 
CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In.successful use 30 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY. 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUOTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Don’t Buy Gasoline Engines 


space occupied and practical overcoming of vibrations. Costs less to buy—less to run. Send for Catalogue. This is our 56th year. 


THE TEMPLE PUMP COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


until you investigate “The Master Workman,” a two-cylinder gasoline, kerosene 
or alcohol engine, superior to any one-cylinder engine; revolutionizing power. 
Its weight and bulk are half that of mig is ayuda engines, with greater du- 
tability. Endorsed by the Board of Underwriters. pecially adapted for 

ain elevator work, owing to steady pull, quick and easy starting, small 


Meagher and [15th Streets, CHICAGO 
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MACHINERY FOR ELEVATORS 


Our World-Famed “Queen of the South” 


is a Mill used extensively wherever grain is raised. Our sales are 
world wide and the continuous stream of orders for “Queen” Mills 
testify to its excellent qualities and popularity. Simple in Construc- 
tion, Strong, Compact, Light Running; Grinds Cool, Rapid and 
Uniformly. All that could be asked by the most exacting. Made in 
both Pulley and geared styles. Sizes from 15” to 36” inclusive. 


Our Celebrated “Export” 


This mill was designed primarily for our export 
trade, and while our Foreign business has grown 
amazingly since its introduction, our home trade 
has seen the advantages in its strength and sim- 
plicity of construction and has been placing order 
after order for this Mill. Made in three sizes, 15”, 
18” and 24”, 


Stongly recommended for feed grind- 
ing and elevator work. 


Do You Use a Roller Mill 
for Meal or Feed Grinding ? 


— o/= Is it in good shape? Or do its rolls 
look like this: 


Rolls in the above condition mean a loss in meal or feed — 
every day they run. Your rolls should look like this: 


= PBs. PORES EET 


With our ‘Straub Special’? corrugations ‘they w Il do better 


Our Bradford Three High Mill. ' work, more work and finer work than ever before. 


This three high Mill has been such an ungqalified We are corrugating rolls for many of the foremost plants in 


success that changes from time to time have of neces= the country. 
sity been of a minor nature. No better mill made.. 
Made in four sizes. Let us do it for you. 


THE ORVILLE SIMPSON COMPANY, 


1230 KNOWLTON ST. Successors to THE STRAUB MACHINERY CO, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


